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THE 


“ UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


The Bunch of evs. 


CHAPTER I. 


<3 ADDY’S coming! look, baby, look!” and the 
speaker, a young girl of sixteen, lifted her little 
sister in her arms and turned her face towards 
the road which passed the cottage door at 
which she stood. The bright eyes of the little 
one wandered vaguely round for a few moments, as baby eyes 
will do when required to look in any particular direction, till at 


Jast they rested on a dark, sunburnt man, in a working dress, 
who was approaching the garden gate. Then the face lighted 


up with intelligence, the rosy lps parted with a delighted 


laugh, and the little arms were stretched out to greet him. 


“Come along, let us go to daddy,” said the girl, as she 
tripped gaily down the garden path to meet her father. 

Stephen Butler removed from his shoulder the rake and the 
hoe which he carried, and passed them over the garden palings. 
Then he held out his arms for the little one. His daughter 
opened the gate, and the fond father passed through and entered 
his cottage, caressing his youngest born, whose fair arms were 
clinging round his neck, and whose flaxen ringlets mingled with 
his own dark hair and whiskers in strange contrast. A pleasant 
sight awaited him in that neat cottage. Ona table in the centre 
of the room, covered with a clean white cloth, stood a homely 


array of cups, saucers, plates, &c., laid out for supper. The 


floors, formed of a mixture of lime and sand, looked clean and 
wholesome, and was partially covered with a square of carpet. 
Another table, on which were arranged several books ; a chest 
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of a burean top; an old-fashioned 
several stained wooden chairs werearranged round thetcom. On 

gach side of the small window hung white <limity curtains, taste. _ 
_ fally looped up, and the lower panes were covered with a short _ 


one of muslin. The bright, clean hearth held no fire, but large 


‘branches of May-blossom, lilac, laburnum, mingled their 
colours in sweet harmony, and filled the room with fragrance, 
A broad stream -of light, by the glowing sunset, 

’. ghone through the open door, lighted up the bright tins and 

saucepan lids on the walls, ani itiade the polished furniture 
glow°with increased brightness. ‘Even the cheap picture-frames 


looked like real gold in thesun’s rays ; but this didnot make the 


pictures themselves more valuable ‘in the eyes of their owners. _ : 


There were six, each representing “a great event-of Scripture 


offering up Isaac,” “Joseph and his 
‘Brethren in Pharaoh’s “Court,” “Moses in ‘the Bulrushes,” 

David and Goliath,” Daniel in' the Lions’ Den;and “The 
Shépherd’s adoring ‘the Infant Jesus.” Stephen Butler ‘had 
bought these pictures present for his wife‘on her-wwedding 
and dearly ‘were they prized by ‘his children, who had’been 

taught ‘to ‘read ‘and love these beautifulstories. When Stephen 


‘entered the room, his wife,’a fair, gentle-looking ‘woman, stood, ae 


by the table busily preparing’ the évening ‘meal. 


Mom,” he exclaimed to ‘his eldest “boy, 


“go and fetch my tools from the garden. tind eee 


| this little puss asked’ me’to'take her.” 
youth obeyed, and took the back. 


have been’at work in the garden, father, ever since 


home from the hall,” he'said, as he returned into the-room.: 


gee you have, my boy,” said*his (father; “and ‘I’moglad 


OF it, for ‘rather tired* to-night ‘bat 


bev there to-morrow morning before I goto:work.” 


| looking ‘arm-chair, and ‘placed ‘the ‘baby on ‘his knee, from 


which seat of honour‘she looked rownd:at the rest. withagrest 
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his.own cup.” dane, when ier 


office of cutting thick slices of breadsanil pread 


swith butter. She evidently ‘bean’ 
formed the task quickly and: handily. 
could be heard from a little:baek: place, which 


eiteben, and presently ighe went :in-withia darge 
tainly as: far thetables of flee 

the jug contained a great deal-of water, but 
 gnd:poured ‘into large cups half filled: with milk, 


more wholesome. Stephen’ Butler had: been 


the greater part of his life. His children: were'membersof the 


“Band of Hope,” and not one of them knew the 
or spirits. At a less cost than these latter (drinke:Stepkem = 
could afford to let his family enjoy something better than their = =~ 
neighbours, in the way.of tea or.coffee; therefore the 

table now was well and ‘wholesome Coffee, 


as well as other food. 


boys,” said thei mother to 


nine and-eleven, “ put-away your lessons and. come ifo supper?’ 


Harry; ‘the elder of. the at closing his 


‘ 5 4 


lot, and all difficult ones; they are for to-morrow atid Monday. =” 
I was afraid I shouldn't get done in time:for the cricket-mateh 


to-morrow jafternoon, but shall. 
Teady: before you: go to play. 


Oh, jolly to bell 


Work and play afterwards; that thes weny, 
Harry ?.” said, the. father, looking with pride atyhis.cleverigon, 
For Harry was clever boy, and hoped to be.s greshanan | | 


studies were not 


some day. His wonderfal knowledge sometimes ‘asto 
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| I Little Freddy laid down his book with a sigh. 
lip “Oh, I haven’t half learnt mine,” he said. “Mother, — 
| mayn’t I leave them till to-morrow? I'll get up so early.” 
i And as he spoke the tears would come. 
“ No, Fredy dear; I'll help you after tea,” said his elder 
_ ister, in a low tone, stooping over him, “and then they will 
all be learnt in less than an hour.” 
As soon as the children were seated at the table their father 
reverently bowed his head and asked a blessing on the food 
before them. Even baby seemed to understand, for she sat 
quite still on her father’s knee, and the bright eyes looked 
grave and wondering. Very soon she will be taught, like the 
rest, to fold her little hands together, and close those earnest 
eyes, while “father prays to God.” 
We need not tell our readers now the secret of the evident 


happiness of this humble family ; they have no doubt learnt 
the words of the hymn,— : 


| “Tis religion that can give 


- Sweetest pleasures while we live ; 
Tis religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die.” 


7 We will leave them to enjoy their tea and supper, while 
| we give our readers a little history of the cottages, one of 
il which was occupied by Stephen Butler and his family. 
. _ The village of Briarswood is one of the sweetest spots in 
Essex. The church stands just at the entrance to it, and at 
the end of a green lane overshadowed by tall elm trees which 
bend and entwine their branches overhead, forming one of 
-nature’s own avenues. The low wall of the churchyard slightly 
narrows the lane as it approaches the village, so that a stranger, 
emerging from beneath the shadowy foliage and coming sud- 
denly upon it, is startled by its picturesque ‘appearance. 
Round a common, or green, almost oval in shape, stand 
- number of houses, varying in size and structure from the large 
red-brick residence of the doctor, with its pretty green 
verandah windows, to the thatched cottages occupied by the 
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poorer inhabitants. A road passes the houses, enclosing the 
green, which is almost as smooth as a lawn; and from acorner — 
opposite the church another shady lane leads to tfie town and 

suburbs of Chelmsford. The country round is wild and pic- 
turesque, so that this little spot, covering only a f w acres, 
oasis 
in the desert. On a rising ground, at about a mil@’ from the 
village, stands a noble mansion, visible for some dist@mee from 
its elevated position. The father of the present possessor died 


- young, leaving a widow and this one son, then an infant, heir to 


the estate, and a little daughter, about three years old. Squire 
Thornton’s widow, unlike many mothers left with an only son, 
trained him early “in the way he should go;” so that when he, 
in time, became sole master of the estate, he might possess a 
talisman that would preserve him from the numerous tempta- 
tions which so often surround great wealth. When his mother’s 
death occurred he was on the Continent, and returned in great 
grief to assume the management of the estate, with all its re- 
sponsibilities. For years she had taken this task from him ; 
and when he could enter into the business affairs with his 
steward he was gratefully astonished to find how carefully, 
how nobly she had performed the part of guardian to her only 
son. 

“T hope and pray I may have abilities and power given me 
to do only half so well as she has done,” said the young ’squire 


to his steward. 


“I trust so, sir,” he replied. “Ah, sir, your lady mother 
was a very clever woman; there are very few like her.” 
Charles Thornton shed many tears over a letter left for him 


by his mother, to be read after her death. How many earnest 


entreaties and how much iepeninacs advice it contained he only 
knew. 


“ My son,’’ “she wrote, “ God has given you five talents. You 
have youth, health, education, good abilities, and wealth. Do 


not use them as a means for self-gratification and indulgence, 


but as gifts from God, to be improved and spent for His glory, 
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and the benefit of your fellow-creatures, especially those. who 
live on your own estate, your tenants, and the inhabitants. of 
the village. If landlords only felt. the responsibility of their 
position, and the power it gives them for good, and not-eyil, 
what. different places would be our country villages!—how 
changed, md improved the characters of the peasantry which 
calls ‘a nation’s pride.’ ”’ 

Charles Thornton read this letter, with much more that it 
contaimed of advice and counsel, ina prayerful spirit. How he 
profited by it remains to be seen. 

From the breakfast-room window of Thornton Hall, which 
opened to the grounds, a lady in deep mourning stepped out on 
to the verandah which ran along in front of the three windows. 
The sun, already high in the heavens, shone upon the smooth 
lawn with fervid heat. The lady advanced to the front of the 
verandah, shaded her eyes with her hand, and looked anxiously 
towards a little side gate opening intoa shrubbery. After a 
few moments she returned to the room, and was about to ring 
the bell, when the door opened, and the young squire entered, 
evidently in a great bustle. | 

“Qh, Charles, I am so glad you are come; I could not 
imagine what detained you;” and she hastened to prepare the 
breakfast, as her brother seated himself and mane operations 
withagoodappetite. 

“ What made you so particularly glad to see me this morning, 
Ellen?” said the gentleman, laughing. “I am not twenty 
minutes behind the usual breakfast-hour, and that often occurs.” 

“ Well,” she replied, “ I have been so shocked this morning 
at what I have heard. Dawson has lost two children by the 
fever, and now there are two or three ill at every cottage m 
Newman's Rents. Can nothing be done? ” 

“T don’t exactly see what more can be done,” ‘replied her 
brother. ‘“ However, after breakfast I will go into the village, 
and tell Dr. Mansfield to send up here for wine or. anything 
else that:may be necessary.” 

“ Oh, he that: already. Sear old Menus came to 
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me this morning with a message from him for some wine. She. 
has her daughter and three grandchildren ill, and the fever, 
she says, is spreading to other houses in the village.’’ 

“This is very terrible news indeed,” said Mr. Thornton, “I 
have been so occupied with. the business of the estate that 
I seem to have neglected other matters.”’ 

“The rector would perhaps tell you you are not responsible 
for the good of the wholé parish ; but our poor mother used to 
say that a man was responsible according to his abalaky to do 
good and the opportunities given him for that purpose.” 

Mr. Thornton finished his breakfast quickly; and rose from 
the table. 

“JT will not delay a moment, Ellen; I have the power, 
and I shall soon find some way to mele it useful, if I seek 
for 

“T can’t help hoping you will be safe from the dreadful in- 
fection if you go amongst those poor people,” said his sister, 
laying her hand on his arm. “ Pray be careful, Charley.”’ 

“Why, my dear Nelly,” he replied, “you can go and sit in 
the room with these poor creatures. I know youdo. Am I 
to fear when you are so courageous.” 

“No, no, Charles; there is no cause for féar. The path of 
- duty is always the path of safety. I would not stop you fora 
moment from going. It was a little natural feeling of anxiety 
came over me.” 

“ Sisterly love, dearest, was it not now?” said her brother, 
kissing her; “ I know all about it;” and then he started on 
his errand of mercy. 

“I do not know what good his sili there can do,” thought 
his sister; but a kind of. confidence arose in her heart that he 
would have wisdom given him to act for the best: 

Miss Thornton, with a sweet temper, pleasing appearance, 
and superior manners, still remained single, although she had 
nearly completed her thirtieth year. While im the bloom of 
her youth and beauty she had been engaged to be married toa — 
young naval officer of great promise, who was unfortunately 
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drowned at sea. From the hour when the news arrived she 
determined to devote herself to a single life of usefulness. 
Till her mother’s death she acted as a good and dutiful daughter, 
and now as a sister, and head of her brother's ee to 


hin a loving companion and friend. 


Mrs. Thornton's death had occurred in March. It was now 
the latter end of August; and the summer had been remarkable 
for its intense heat. 

Mr. Thornton walked quickly on the 
and across the park which belonged to his noble estate, looking 
down on the village beneath him, and thinking: deeply on the 
subject of his responsibilities, as suggested to him by his sister. 


“After a walk of nearly a mile he entered the village through a 


narrow lane, passing the row of cottages named by his sister as 
Newman's Rents. The ground on which they stood bordered 
his own estate, and was the property of a tradesman in Chelms- 
ford, who also owned the field at the back, and a very pretty 
house and garden tenanted by a solicitor. Several of the men 
employed upon his own estate occupied these cottages, with 


their families. It was convenient for the tenants, as being the 


point in the village‘nearest to Chelmsford, as well as to the Hall. 
As he approached he received a great shock at seeing no less 
than three little coffins being carried in—two into one cottage. 


He stood for a moment or so as if paralyzed, and did not 


observe a gentleman, who had been following him for some 


| — distance, till he spoke. Ber 


“Good morning, squire.” | 
Instead of returning the salutation, he exclaimed, “ These 


. cottages are not fit to live in.” Then, suddenly aware that the 


rector of the parish stood before him,— 
“JT beg your pardon, rector ; I scarcely knew who’was 
ing tome. I have seen three little coffins carried into those 
cottages, and it has so shocked me, I cannot recover myself.” 

“ Did you not know the children were ill? ” 

“ Not till this morning, when my sister told me something 


about this dreadful fever. I knew that several children had 
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been attacked with scarlatina, or some: disease. of the) sort; 
but I weal not for what have and seen 

“ Well, it has taken. every one surprise. 
among the children in this locality has been most ig 0 
rapid. I have buried four since Sunday.” 

“ And three more coffins to-day! Whata frightful atate of. 
things! Can nothing be done so as to stop it, rector?” 

“T am not surprised at the deaths here,’’said the rector ; 
“the effluvia from that drain at the back is quite enough of 
itself to create fever. I said so to Dr. Mansfield when i met 
him aday or two ago.” 
“ An open drain, this weather, close to where Iubibien te Sn 
live! How can they exist? ” 

The shrugged his shoulders. are used to it, 
_I suppose.” 


“Used to it, my good sir! Fenpiotiible ! At all events, they 
must learn not to be used to it.” 


“I am afraid you will find that a difficult lesson to teach 
them,” said the rector, “especially with such a landlord as 
they have. He will not spend a farthing on the property. He. 
argues that the poor love dirt; that if he were to lay out a 
hundred pounds to-day to make the cottages clean and re- 
spectable, in three months they would be as bad asever.” | 

“Ido not believe it, rector. At all events, why 
Simpson won’t do it, I am certain.” 

“Oh, is he the landlord? Well, I shall see sled ean be 
done with ‘him. Something must: be or fever will 
spread over the whole village.” 

“It has done so already, Squire. Allen, thie baker’ 8 5 ti 
and one of her children” "are ill with it, aud one: or two gage: ; 
but here seems its stronghold.’ 

“Indeed: it) does so. “I. will. vee Simpson: st 
talk seriously to him. 1. have another’ plan':im my mind, 


which has. been suggested to me while: have: been 
here ; but that wait.” 
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steps to ‘Chelmsford to talk with’the landlord of: “ Newman’s: 
Rents.” His visit resulted in some benefit to the poor families: 
who’ lived in the cottages. Mr. Thornton made a handsome 
offer for the property, which Simpson could not resist, and. so 


— 


Compliments. at the Season. 


New. Year!” is the greeting which, at this. 
time, passes cheerily from one to another. By word of month, — 
by the hands of the penny postman, and by the electric 
telegraph, the words are flashed from one end of the kingdom 
to the other. 

There is a feeling abroad which seems to bring hand to hand 
and heart to heart, so that one and all join in the salutation. 

_ Xoung and old, rich and poor, high and low, parents, chil- 
dren and friends, all agree in wishing one another a happy new 


year; and there is no reason why the pages of the Youth's 


Magazine should not express the same desire. 

The old year is gone, no more to return. All its joy and 
sorrow, its pain and sadness, its sunshine and cloud, are passed 
away; the good, the dear old year, which has been so full of 
blessing, has died out with the last day of December, and the 
merry bells have rung in the new one with a joyous peal. — 
How soon all appear to have forgotten the past, and to be 
looking forward to the months of that year which has but just 
commenced! and how lightly and carelessly many persons are 
apt to wish a friend “a happy new year” without taking 
moment to consider the meaning the words convey! 

Much may be done by each one of us which shall contribute 


_ to the happiness of this year, which shall insure that its happi- 


ness shall last through the early spring-time, the bright summer, 
the golden autumn, and the snowy winter, so that when this 
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grows old, and the hour of. its: | 
look back upon. it with great dehght. 
in strange, unfrequented. 
‘to climb an. eminence, and, resting for'a while, to look 
before them; or, coming to. the turning of the road, te glance 
backward inte the one from which they are passmg,and eagerly 
forward into that which :now, for the first time; presents itself 
to view; to think of the dangers and. perils, the eseapes and 
conquests of the past; and, by the experience ‘thus: gained, . 
prepare for that part of'the journey yet remaining to them: 

In. somewhat similar relation does the present moment — 
stand to the past and the future in life’s journey. Let usyat - 
this the: beginning: of the year, pause <n 
venture on again in.our pilgrimage, 

Of course, in the past: twelve months, 
have passed so rapidly away that they appear only a few weeks, . 
our readers have met with difficulty, trial, and disappointment. 
The resolutions they formed at the beginning have not been so 
well kept'as they could desire ; the path they laid out for them- 
selves has been difficult to tread; and, altogether, they have 
been compelled to confess, at least to themselves, that oe 
has not been so successful as they had hoped. 

Well, how shall these difficulties and trials, this wah of 
success, affect us in regard to the future? Shall they make us 
sad and desponding—declining to make any fresh resolution or 
effort? or shall they not rather inspire us with new zeal and 
vigour, so that we may start with the resolve that, morally and 
| this year shall witness greater: results, than 

If men had 
given up all effort. because of temporary non-success, there 
would have been no. telegraph wire. connecting England and 
America to-day ; put because they persevered, in spite of ob- 
stacles, which some declared to be insurmountable, their. work 
was at last crowned with success. Let us imitate their bright 
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example. Where we failed last year let us be more vigilant 
this. Let us watch carefully against those temptations which 
have hitherto been too strong for us. 

To be happy the year must be one of work. He whose body 
is suffused with the glow of health, after climbing the hill-side 
and reaching the top, experiences more pleasure and happiness 
than he who flings himself down upon the grass at the foot of 
the hill, and declines the labour of climbing it ; and so he who 
in the pursuit of knowledge, of self-improvement, and of good 
to others, is at all times busily engaged, will have a healthy 
slow suffusing his soul, and will feel that his life is worth 
living for, and that he is accomplishing that which is worth 
the effort. | | | 

We must work*hard and steadily, so that more knowledge 
may be gained, so that when old temptations rear their head 
they may be struck down, and so that our fellows may feel 
that we exert an influence for good upon them. 

If we think wisely of the past, one thing will be pretty 
plainly evident to us all, that we have failed through trusting 
too much in self and too little in God; and we shall do well 
to labour in the future heartily, as unto Him, seeking His aid 
and blessing on all the efforts we put forth, with a view either 


to our own advancement or the happiness and welfare of those 
about us. 


Cilinter, 
(See Frontisp iece. 
Oven wide the curtains—oh, how strange to see 
Snow o’erspreading everything, grass and flower and tree! 
Last night we looked across the lawn, ere going in to tea; 
The moon was shining brightly and the grass was green to see, 


The tall chrysanthemums waved their heads in token of good 
night, 


_ And still they keep their nightcaps on of oe and dazzling 


white. 
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WINTER. 


Make haste and take your breakfast—see the pretty robin 
comes, 

I hope you won't a at to bring | the hungry bird some 

crumbs. 

Watch how he hops to pick them up, how gratefully he sings ; 

- What pleasure e’en a child may give to God’s most feeble 
things! 

Come, wrap yourself up warmly, and run upon the snow : 

How it crackles crisply ’neath your footsteps as you go! 

See the children throwing snowballs—how they run about 

Amid the mimic warfare, with many a joyful shout! 

Ha! now they see us coming, and bear it as we may, 

They’ll give us a good pelting, so let us join the play. 

Come, we’ll make a snow man, pack him well together ; 

Now how hard the snow is that once was like a feather. | 

Look where on the waterspout the icicles hang down, 

Shining as brightly in the sun as diamonds in a crown. 

Just break one off and taste it—what makes you jump about ? 

Did you expect to find warm ice upon the frozen spout ?P 

Now peep into the dining-room—look through the curtains 
red,— 


Krom which the brilliant fire-light glows on every tree and 
bed; 

Pussy is stretched upon the rug, delighted with the blaze, 

Winking her eyes, and purring o’er the kitten as it plays ; 

The poor old greyhound lies one up, and dreams of days 
gone by, 

Whining as if he heard again the sportsman’s merry cry. 

Come, take a run—’twill warm us both—just to the trees 
beyond. 

Ilurrah! the boys are skating, the ice is on the pond. 

Here, hold my hand, I'll take you; don’t mind a little fall ; 

See other people tumbling who are nearly twice as tall. 

flow grand it is that winter comes so surely every year, 


With merry games and mirthful play, both young and old to 
cheer. 
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_ there taking place between the Christian portion of the inhabitants and 
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The Lsland of Crete. 


Arter leaving Naples on my voyage to Smyrna, before 
proceeding through the Grecian Archipelago, we “sighted” 
the northern part of Candia, anciently called Crete, one of the 
largest islands in the Mediterranean.* Its length from east 


to west is about one hundred and sixty miles; its breadth is 


unequal, and varies from six to thirty-five miles. 
Crete was remarkably fruitful, and is said to have once con- 


- tained a hundred towns or cities ; from which it was called by 
Homer, the greatest of the old poets, “ Hecatompolis.” The 


island is connected with the most ancient traditions of the 
Greeks. Here their chief god Zeus (Jupiter) was born and 
brought up. In the age before the Trojan war, Crete was 


_Yruled by a just and wise prince, named Minos, celebrated for 


the laws which he introduced among his subjects and for his 


‘navy, with which he swept the pirates from the Grecian seas. 


In 67 B.c. Crete was subjected to the Romans by Quintus 
Metellus, hence surnamed Creticus. The island is traversed 
in its whole length by a range of hills, Mount Ida rising, in 
the central part, to the height ‘of 7,200. feet. It once bore 
the name of “The Happy Island ;” but, since it fell into the 
hands of the Turks, in 1669, it has lost its ancient grandeur 
and luxuriance. 

Crete is named in Macc. x. 67, but it derives its strong- 
est scriptural interest. from the circumstances connected 
with St. Paul’s voyage to Italy. The vessel in which he 
sailed, being forced out of her track by contrary winds, was 
driven round its southern part, instead of keeping the direct 
course to the northward. In doing this, the ship first made 
the promontory of Salmone, on the eastern side of the island, 


* It may be remarked that public attention has of late been consider- 


ably interested with regard to this island, which forms a part of the 


Turkish dominions, from the circumstance of the great struggle which is 


the Ottoman Government. 
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which being passed with difficulty, the mariners took shelter 
at a place called Fair Havens, near to which was the city of 
Lasea. But, after spending some time at this. place, and not 
finding it sufficiently secure to winter in, they resolved, against 
the advice of St. Paul (the season being far advanced), to 
make westward for Phenice, a more commodious harbour of the 
island; in attempting which they were driven far out of their © 
course by a furious wind called Euroclydon, and wrecked on 
the island of Melita. 

Crete, it may be remarked, lies about midway between the 
coast of Palestine and the island of Malta, or; as it is here 
called, Melita; midway, that is, between the port of Caesarea, 
where the apostle had embarked, and the island where he was 
shipwrecked. In the graphic account of St. Paul’s voyage 
toward Rome, and the perilous events attending it, the island 
of Crete is mentioned by St. Luke, under that name, no less 
than four times in one chapter (Acts xxvi.). The apostle, 
a prisoner, being then at Caesarea, the chapter commences with 
a notice of his departure from that port in “a ship of Adramyt- 
tium,’’ and proceeds with a minute and circumstantial relation 
of occurrences which took place during the voyage. The 
sacred writer acquaints us with the course it was intended to 
take, which was “ to sail by the coasts of Asia.” “The next 
day,” he adds, “‘ we touched at Sidon.” “ And when we had 
launched from thence, we sailed under Cyprus, because the 
- winds were contrary. And when we had sailed over the sea 
of Cilicia and Pamphylia, we came to Myra, a city of Lycia.” 
At this port, we are informed, the apostle had to leave the 
ship in which he first embarked; and he departed from thence 
in “a ship of Alexandria sailing into Italy.” To adhere to the 
terms of the narrative: “And when we had sailed slowly 
_ Many days, and scarce were come over against Cnidus, the 

wind not suffering us, we sailed under Crete, over against 
Salmone; and, hardly passing it, came into a place which is 
_ called The Fair Havens, nigh whereunto was the city of Lasea. 
ee And because the haven was not commodious to winter 
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in, the more part advised to depart thence also, if by any ~ 
means they might attain to Phenice, and there to winter ; which 
is a haven of Crete, and lieth toward the south-west and north- 
west. And when the south wind blew softly, supposing that 
they had obtained their purpose, loosing thence, they sailed 
close by Crete. But not long after there arose against it a 
tempestuous wind, called Euroclydon. And when the ship 
was caught, and could not bear up into the wind, we let her 
drive. And running under a certain island which is called 
Clauda, we had much work to come by the boat: which when 
they had taken up, they used helps, undergirding the ship ; 
~ and, fearing lest they should fall into the quicksands, strake 
sail, and so were driven. And we being exceedingly tossed 
with a tempest, the next day they lightened the ship ; and the 
third day we cast out with our own hands the tackling of the 
ship. And when neither sun nor stars in many days appeared, 
and no small-tempest lay on us, all hope that we should be 
saved was then taken away. But after long abstinence Paul 
stood forth in the midst of them, and said, Sirs, ye should have 
hearkened unto me, and not have loosed from Crete, and to 
have gained this harm and loss. And now I exhort you to be 
ef good cheer: for there shall be no loss of any man’s life - 
among you, but of the ship.” 

From the nautical information and expressions contained in 
this deeply interesting chapter, a seafaring person might find 
points of resemblance to a sea journal officially kept on board 
ship at the present day, or what is usually called “a log- 
book,” so exact and suitable are the observations which the 
sacred penman has left on record for our instruction. These 
expressions, it will be seen, are traceable more or less through-— 
out the chapter. Of the three vessels which conveyed the 
apostle, one, as we have seen, belonged to the port of Adra- 
myttium; the other two to the more celebrated port of 
Alexandria. One of these latter, which “had wintered in the 
isle” of Melita, bore the sign of “ Castor and Pollux.” The 
ancient vessels had images at the head and stern. The one on 
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the head was called the sign, from which the vessel was named ; 
and the other was the deity to whose care it was committed: 
sometimes both were alike. Castor and Pollux were demi- 
gods, considered to be favourable to mariners, and especially 

ready to succour them in cases of shipwreck. | 

The course our voyagers steered is laid down. The places 
they touched at are described. We have seen already what 
was the “ sign,” or name, of one of the Alexandrian ships ; and 
we are told, concerning the other, of what the cargo consisted, 
—namely, of wheat. There is notice, also, of the position or 
bearings of a harbour—that of Phenice, “ which is a haven of 
Crete, and lieth toward the south-west and north-west.’’ 
And, moreover, we learn the state and direction of the winds: 
as, “when the south wind blew softly ;’’ and when, “ not long 
after,’ they were overtaken by “a tempestuous wind, called 
Euroclydon;” a strong “ Levanter,”’ it would seem, from the 
north-east, and not uncommon now-a-days in that part of the 
Mediterranean. Again, “ And when the ship was caught, and 
could not bear up into the wind” (or, as it might be rendered 
by a modern sea phrase, when the ship was taken aback), they 
“let her drive: ’’ they left her to the mercy of the wind.* We 
read that they were “exceedingly tossed with a tempest; ” 
that the next day they they “lightened the ship ;” and that 
afterwards, on the third day, they, “cast out with their own. 
hands the tackling of the ship’? (by which probably we may — 
understand everything on deck, and belonging to the ship, 
that could possibly be spared), in order to relieve her, and 
make her as buoyant as possible. So, again, we find “ they 
lightened the ship, and cast out the wheat into the sea ;”’ or, 
as we should say, threw the cargo, or a part of it, over- 
board—an instance of practical seamanship in a case of 
emergency. 


* The ship in which the writer sailed encountered a strong ‘‘ Levanter” 
from the north-east in the Archipelago, which for a considerable time 
quite baffled our attempts to get through the channel which separates the 
islands of Eubcea and Andros, called the Doro Channel. 
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18 THE ISLAND OF CRETE. , 


Another circumstance we may note, which made the tempest 
the more terrible; namely, that for many days they saw 
neither sun nor stare. The use of the loadstone or compass 
not being then known, they had to endure all the rigours 
of the storm without any guide by which to steer their course. 
They betook themselves, nevertheless, to all the means to 
which sailors in distress had recourse in those days. Atlength 


they were brought to despair; the storm continued, and they 
saw no indications of its abatement. The means they had 


used were ineffectual. They had provisions on board, but 
through the fear of death they did not use the supports of life. 
In due time, however, we find soundings taken:—‘“‘ When the _ 
fourteenth night was come, as they were driven up and down | 


in Adria, about midnight the shipmen deemed that they drew 


near to some country.” Accordingly, they “sounded, and 
found it twenty fathoms; and when they had gone a little 
further, they. sounded again, and found it fifteen fathoms.” 
Their jeopardy became apparent on finding the water had 
shoaled no less than five fathoms between the two casts of the 
lead; and we do not wonder at the alarm which followed. ' 
“Then fearing lest they should have fallen upon rocks, they 


cast four anchors out of the stern, and wished for the day. 


And when it was day, they knew not the land: but 
they discovered a certain creek with a shore, into the which they | 
were minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the ship.” Next, 
after parting (as it would seem) with the anchors, they 


.. “loosed the rudder-bands, hoisted up the mainsail to the wind, 
and made toward shore. And falling into a place where two 


seas met, they ran the ship aground ; and the forepart stuck 
fast, and remained unmoveable, but the hinder part was broken 
with the violence of the waves.” Then those who could swim 


“cast themselves first into the sea, and got to land: and the 


_ rest, some on boards, and some on broken pieces of the ship. 
And so it came to pass, that they escaped all safe to 


land.” 


All these particulars illustrate the close observation which 
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everywhere marks the admirable narrative of St. Luke ; which, 


even on this ground, cannot fail to commend itself to the 


attention of the careful reader. 

Crete was one of the first places in the wide world that were 
favoured with the light of the gospel. St. Paul introduced 
the Christian faith into the island; and his disciple Titus was 
left by the apostle there, as he says, to “set in order the things 
that were wanting, and ordain elders in every city.” That the 
apostle was there not long before he wrote his Epistle to 
Titus, is evident from Titus 1. 5. The Epistle to Titus, 
it has been remarkec, might not improperly be called the 
Epistle to the Cretans; since it was designed not more to 
instruct Titus, than to serve for a divine warrant to lay before — 
them, to which he might appeal as his infallible directory in 
the regulation of the churches. We find Cretans at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost (Acts 1. 11). The Cretans were 
remarkable for falsehood and deceit; as we learn from the 
Epistle to Titus (1. 12), where the apostle speaks of them as 
“always liars.” The same description is given of them by 


Epimenides, from whom St. Paul quotes, and by Callimachus. 
_ The Cretans of the present day are said to be precisely what 
they were in the days of St. Paul: they are notoriously, 


whether: Turks or Greens, the worst people in the- Levant. 
J. M. 


Che Bell-ringer’s Tale. 


How did I come to be with the bell-ringers on New Year's 
eve? Well, I will tell you. 

I was engaged a few years since in planning a new line of 
railway in a remote country district, and trudging homeward 
to my lodging in the village with an old man for my com- 
panion, who had been attending me in ‘the survey, and who 


had won upon me by his intelligent and respectful behaviour, 
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I found out that he was one of the ringers, and gladly availed 
myself of his invitation to be with them. 
Such a clangour in the belfry! A merry peal, heard from 


within, I found to be by no means so musical as when the 


same sound is heard in the distance; but I stayed it out, 


watching the shadows-of the bending figures as they fell upon 


the old grey walls of the tower. Altogether I was not sorry 
when the New Year was thus ushered in, with all its musical 
honours, and my companion and myself prepared to start 
homewnrd. 

The ringers, most of them were, like my friend, men some- 
what advanced in years. When their work was finished they 
wrapped themselves in their coats and trudged away. Only 
my especial companion had any one to meet him, and in the 
porch I was agreeably surprised to find awaiting him a comely 
village lass, of about eighteen years old, who had brought for 
him some additional wraps and a lantern for use along the 
road home. ~As our course for some distance lay in the same 
direction, I joined the little party, and as we went along list- 
ened to the following relation. | 

I hardly now remember how the subject was introduced. 
1 think I in some way referred to the good wishes common 
to the occasion, and hinted that my own New Year, away from 
home and friends, was not likely to be a very happy one. 
To this my companion replied that he had found God better 
to him than his fears again and again in his time. And as 
I made no immediate reply, he went on to say :— : 

“Fourteen years ago this very night I walked along this 
road, as I thought, a heart-broken man. I had lost, during 
the few preceding months, my wife, whom I loved with all. 
my heart, and my only child, a little daughter, had been taken 


from me within only a few weeks of the time of which I am 


speaking. I was ready to complain against God for his deal- 
ings with me, and in the bitterness of my grief felt utterly 
alone. As I walked, however, some good Bible words seemed 
to mix themselves up with the music of the bells, which were 
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ringing then, as you heard them a little while ago. The 
words were Christmas words which had comforted me before, 
when in church that Christmas time, ‘Unto us a Child is 
born, unto us a Son is given,’ and now they seemed again to 
find an answering voice within me. Suddenly, however, the 
bells ceased, and then the silence seemed to me, by contrast, 
all the greater and my old moody temper I could feel, was 
stealing back upon me. 

“] walked on for some distance trying hard to battle against 
the sad thoughts that would come, and to keep back the 
tears that in spite of me came into my eyes. As I turned 
the corner of the lane leading to my desolate home I 
thought I heard a child cry. The sound seemed strangely 
to affect me, bringing up the vision of my little one as it 
were from the grave. I stood still and listened. Not again 
hearing the sound, and chiding myself for such a strange 
fancy, | again walked on a bit, then halted to make sure. I 
heard it again, and this time it could be no fancy. I eried out 
now, just as I would have cried to my only lost little one. A 
weak, childish voice answered me, and guided by the sound, 
about which there could no longer be any mistake, I came 
across a basket, half-hidden in the hedge, in which lay a child, 
not exactly wrapped in swaddling clothes, but comfortably 
tucked up in an old woollen petticoat. The thought came to 
me like lightning that God had sent this little one to me, and 
I carried the basket carefully home, lit a fire, warmed and com- 
forted it, just as I had learned how to do with my own little 
one since its mother died. You see, sir, my troubles had made 
me somewhat handy as a nurse, and the child might have fallen 
into worse hands than mine. I can’t tell you how pleased I 
was with my treasure. I felt afraid that others who had a 
greater right to her—for it was a girl—might come and claim 
her from me. At first I dreaded lest the neighbours should 
hear her ery and know that she was in my place. But a few 
hours’ sleep, with the little thing nestling by me, did away 
with all this, and when in the morning they saw my cheerful 
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face as I stood at my door, and told our good parson all about 
it on his way to the service at the church, for it was a Sunday, 
they came about me, making me tell it over and over again. 
One or two good women-folk were very kind to me and her, 
and what I could not do for the little foundling their goodness 
supplied. And thus she lived on with me and grew up in the 
place of my own departed one. She has been to me a good, 
kind child and is so still, or she would not have turned out 
this cold night to see an old fellow like me safe on his way 
home.” | 

“But,” said i" Did you never hear to whom she really 
belonged ?”’ 

“No, sir,” he replied ; “every inquiry was made. She did | 
not belong to any body in these parts, that’s certain. The 
churchwardens took a deal of trouble to find out an owner, as 
I may say, for her. She could not have been long in the 
hedge when I found her, but then I kept the secret so safely — 
for hours after that, for fear my treasure should be stolen from 
me, that there was plenty of time for |those who deserted her 
to get away—long enough at any rate for them to find their 
way to the town of D——, where it would, I suppose, be no 
easy matter to find them. | | 

“So, sir, you see,” said my friend, as he wished me gogd 
night, “God in his goodness made that sad New Year’s 
eve a very happy, I may say a blessed, New Year to me 
after all.” 

I stood looking after him as he haatoned on, for the lassie - 
had been suffered to get a few paces in advance while her story 
was told to me, and when, next Sunday, I went to church and 
saw the old man and the maiden sitting together in the aisle 
and devoutly joining in the responses, I could not but heartily 
and prayerfully wish for them many happy New Years. 
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Che King and his Kingdom. 


BY JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 


THERE once lived a king who ruled over a very large terri- 
tory with despotic sway. So large was his kingdom that it 
included inhabitants of every nation, and it might truly be 
said that the sun never set on his vast possessions. This 
great king was the father of many children, some of whom 
were celebrated for the great and good events of their lives, 
and others were equally notorious for their terrible vice and 
wickedness. All these children had numerous families, but 
by a law of the king, when one of his sons died, all his 
descendants, to the very youngest, was put to death. 

‘Each son during his lifetime ruled as a kind of viceroy over 
his father’s dominions, but they were proverbially a short-lived 
race; and although some of them were greatly valued and 


regretted, in consequence of the happiness they had caused, 7 


the people were always anxious to hail a new successor to the 
vice-regal dignity, fancying they would see still better days 
under his auspices. Some of the princes gave promise of 
- great things when they came first into power, but very often 
those who professed the most, disappointed the great expecta- 
tions they had raised ; while those who promised little, if any- 


thing, surpassed the most sanguine hopes of the people. But 


_ ho matter how good and beneficent was the rule of any indi- 
vidual prince, one thing was certain,—that the State executioner 
was sure to be employed; his office was never permitted to 
_Temain a sinecure, although under a mild ruler it was more 
sparingly called into requisition, but under the influence of 
one who was tyrannical and cruel, no age or sex was spared ; 
high and low, rich and poor, old and young, alike came 
under his power, and many a desolate household bore witness 
to the ruthlessness with which its members had been destroyed. 

The caprices of the king were also very numerous; he never 
seemed at ease unless when he was causing vast alterations to 
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take place all over his dominions, In one place he erected 
splendid buildings ; palaces, churches, and castles sprang into 
being, and galleries of art delighted the eye; manufactures 
were brought to the highest point of perfection, and all the 
luxuries of life were to be had in profusion; but to counter- - 
balance this state of progress another place exhibited the most 
dismal ‘symptoms of decay; the noblest monuments of the — 
past were permitted to crumble away,—nay, the king seemed 
to take a kind of delight in bringing destruction upon them. 
He pulled down splendid castles and palaces, and razed the 
most magnificent edifices to the ground. The noblest forests 
were swept away at his command, and he meddled with ¢éven 
the most trifling concerns of his subjects, giving them pain or 
pleasure, utterly unmoved by either their smiles or their tears, 
often destroying their houses, furniture, and clothes, as it 
seemed wantonly, and replacing them with others which, 
although in some instances handsomer than those they had 
lost, were sometimes not so much valued by the people, who 
were treated in such an arbitrary manner. 

Again, he loved to make the most extraordinary changes 


‘in society; he would exalt a beggar to a position of wealth 


and importance, and sweep away all the possessions of a ~ 
rich man, humbling him to the dust, and leaving him— 
frequently without even a bed on which to rest his aching 
frame. He altered the laws, made war, and concluded 
peace; sent ships to every part of the world, and ran rail- 
ways through the land at his will and pleasure, giving no 
reason for his acts, and never permitting anyone to inter- 
fere with the diaitade of his orders. It was a strange 
fact that no one ever dreamt of fighting against his autho- 
rity, even when his arbitrary rule pressed most: severely 
upon them; for the people were well aware of the fact 

that all resistances was useless, and that, no matter how ~ 
they might groan’ under the yoke, they must submit to: it. 
An old prophecy foretold that still more powerful king 


would overcome this monarch and destroy him, seizing upon 
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all his possessions, and adding them to his own. This was a 


terrible idea to the favourites of the king, who thought with 


dread of a period when they should be deprived of a master 


who had acted kindly to them, and fall into the power of one 
who it might be supposed would not view them with much 
favour. But, on the contrary, those who had to complain of 
being hardly dealt with looked forward with hope to the pro- 
mised change, and anticipated a new state of things with 
feelings of joy. 

. This powerful king is “Time,” and the world is his king: 
dom. The years may well represent his children; and under 
their delegated rule, what mighty events have shaken the 


earth to its centre! The great and good have passed away 


as well as the vicious and ignoble. All have had to sue- 
cumb to the power of “ Death,” the great executioner. 
The most beautiful specimens of art have crumbled away ; 


even whole cities have been: destroyed, while others have — 


_risen in heretofore desolated places. Under the sway of 
“Time ’’ the earth has become a vast sepulchre, on which the 
great business of life still goes on uninterruptedly, undis- 
_ turbed by the fact that the dead of ages lie buried in its bosom, 
which still opens continually to receive the numbers who drop 
out of the many circles that compose society, and hide them- 
selves within its shelter. Since the moment when “Time” 
began, what mighty and wonderful events it has witnessed! 
what record could convey even a naked summary of them? 
—the lives of our first parents; their fall from a state of in- 
hocence to one entailing the consequences of their sin 
upon all their descendants; the mighty deluge devastating 


the entire world, and leaving but one family to glorify the — 
goodness of God and bear witness to His justice; but greater 


than all, the advent of the Saviour, His death and resurrection, 
——the great axis upon which the happiness of each individual 
must turn during not only time, but also the endless ages: of 
eternity. As year has followed year, joy and sorrow have 
alternated in human life; as night and day have followed each 
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_ other, the satel of kingdoms has convulsed society, as 


storms have shaken the natural world, and Death has driven 
his chariot triumphantly through the earth, crushing under its 
wheels the old and young, the monarch and the slave, without 
respect of persons or feelings. _ 
Another year now dawns upon us, delegated by “Time’’ to 
work his will upon our future. How weak is our vision to 
penetrate its depths! What man can put forth his hand, and 
pluck aside the curtain which veils its secrets from our gaze? _ 
What joys may be in store for us, waiting to surprise us in its 
busy round of days and weeks! but also, alas! what sorrows 
may lurk hidden from our gaze, and watching for the moment 
to wring our hearts with bitterness! No eye but the all- 
seeing one of God can pierce the future. He who made 
year follow year, each marking off its own small portion of 
time, to suit it to our finite understanding, can also appor- — 
tion to each the measure of light and shadow that are to 
brighten or darken the coming year. What may appear 
darkness to us may in His wisdom be made our true light; 
therefore in His hands we may, with full assurance, leave the 
future, knowing that “all things will work together for our 


good”’ if we love and trust Him as we ought. Those who 
rest their hopes only in time may well shrink with terror 


when they think of the hour in which it will become merged 
in eternity ; but with what joyful anticipations may those look 
forward who dwell not in time or its pleasures, but whose 
hearts are gladdened by the hope of the glories of that 
kingdom whose founder and maker is God! 


Wayside Flowers. —Sanuary. 


BY E. J. 58. CLIFFORD. . 


LET us see what is the garland which hcimaniel have woven 
to adorn the brow of January. It is indeed a very slender one. 
Stillingfleet, nearly one hundred years since, speaks of six dif- 
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ferent wild flowers as pertaining to this dull month. But 
changes have taken place since his time, and the snowdrop (G. 
nivalis) and the daisy (B. perennis) must now be referred to a 
later period. True it is, certainly, that the peeping forth of 
‘the former from her green hood, and the expanding of the 
“wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,’ depend upon the tem- 
perature of the season. Thus the snowdrop may chance to be 
seen in sheltered places beside streams at the end ‘of January, 


but it pertains by right to February. The daisy also rarely 
expands till March, for she is a child of blustering winds and 
hurrying showers, although most unlike these her parents, 
meekly smiling at us from amid the turf, and seeming to pro- 
pitiate the racking clouds, while they hurry athwart the 


heavens. 


But let us take a ramble into the fields, and we shall doubt- 
less find much to interest even at this dreary season. It is 


very cheering to look upon the young green tints, and to think 
‘that, in the course of a few short weeks, the cheerless land- 


scape will be reclothed with beauty, and that where at present 


we can hear no sounds save the sighing wind or the rushing of — 


some wayside stream, glad songs of birds will resound from 


~ every bush, with the bleating of sheep and insects’ hum of joy. 


Did you hear the voice of one who spoke from out the 
hedgebank ? It was a small grasshopper, awakened from his 
winter sleep. The bright, warm sunbeams shining upon his 
retreat have caused his weak notes to be heard by us. 

Surely the common chickweed grows everywhere and at all 
seasons, excepting the ground be frozen hard or covered deep 
with snow. There is little of outward beauty, certainly, to 
commend it, but still it is wonderfully adapted to its place in 
creation. The chickweed (S. media) has many nearly related 
to it. Of these some are found in meadows and hedgebanks 
or in thickets, others on the banks of mountain streams, while 
yet others on high hills, but the common species grows in almost 
every imaginable place—by streams, in meadows, on heaps of 
rubbish, or sandy places where most other plants refuse to 
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vegetate. Note the variety which the plant. presents to our 
yiew, One small branch is covered with green leaves, another 
presents a bud in different. stages of verdure or of decay, a 
third upholds .a white star-like blossom to the sun, a fourth is 
covered with capsules, while in some the stalk is curved in 
form, and its seed-vessels bend towards the earth. | 

Poets of old times gathered much from nature. They de- 
rived from that inexhaustible source many of their happiest 
suggestions. Who of us can look upon the gracefully moulded 
seed-vessel of the chickweed without recalling to mind. the 
cornucopia, filled to the overflowing with the richest produc- 
tions of Flora and Pomona? 

“ Small birds in cages,” as old Gerard eepeaiions are refreshed 
by the small brown seeds of the chickweed. And not only “ birds 
in cages,” but we may add that they present a continual repast to 
such wayfaring birds as remain stationary throughout the winter. 
And, if it be allowable to repeat in spirit thoughts that have _ 
suggested themselves to us while observing the wonderful 
construction of the chickweed during this chill month, we 
would remark that, to us, its native character seems unchanged 


either by soil or climate, a modest-looking flower, which few 


would care to look upon if they failed to see the hand of Hi 
who made it impressed upon its delicate leaves. What sees 
the stranger when passing by? A small and insignificant- 
looking weed, covering the top of an old wall, or springing 
from interstices where the mortar has fallen out between the 
stones. But what sees the botanist in this simple weed? An 
object of great interest; a memento of the care of his Creator, 
and not only for the plant itself, but for a brotherhood of birds 
which depend upon the sateen of its seeds for their eit 


Look on that and list the grateful strain - 
Of her who sings to praise Him, ’mid driving wind and rain. 
That warbling creature hath not nor fields nor hoarded corn, 
And yet she sweetly singeth the leafless boughs among. 

Her clear voice is telling, from out the lonely tree, | 
That He who feeds the lone one, doth surely care for thee. 
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WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 3h 
Her plumes are rudely ruffled, the day is nearly gone, 
But she heeds: not, she cares not, and still.she singeth on. 
O weep not thus, poor mourner, the storm shall pass away, 


For me sweet spring is coming, for thee a brighter day.” 


Passing, however, from the chickweed. and its: associations, 
which are apt to lead us from other flowers: equally worthy. of 
our notice, let us consider the few others which pertain to this 
month. We shall probably find the groundsel (S. vulgaris) 
expanding in sheltered places when the air is mild, but. rather, 
as it were, by permission of sunny gleams and soft south 
winds, than as actually belonging to January.. Who has not 
felt, even in icy January, one of those sudden changes in the 
weather which unbind the frozen streams and cause the snow, 

to melt rapidly ? Especially of late years has this been the 
case, for our winters are far less severe and continued than 
formerly. Evanescent, indeed, are these changes, and often 
succeeded by a greater degree of cold, but during their. brief 
‘stay causing the groundsel and chickweed to open their 
flowers, and sometimes the archangel to appear in hedge-banks. 

This latter seems to thrive best in open situations where 
every grass stem serves as a conduit for the rain. Not unfre- 
quently we may find the red dead-nettle growing beside its 
statelier relative—a humble weed, yet worthy of close inspec- 
tion. Much, too, of exquisite finish is observable in its six 
delicately-tinted flowers which surround the stem in a double 
row. The chaffinch seeks for this welcome plant. His quick 
eye speedily discovers it amongst the dripping grass, and he 
quickly deflorates entire whorls of its early crimson Dlonseman; 

_ while feeding upon the unripe seeds. 

- . The pasture lands look less beautiful in December and Janu- 
ary than in any other months. As soon as February is fairly 
ushered in, several spring flowers unfold, and trail along the 
hedgebank or shoot among the grass, and the verdure begins 
to show a steady increase. But the January grass seems 
almost stationary, and, if we are. to believe the old proverb, 
has no business to grow at all during the month :-— 
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‘Tf the grass grows | in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for it all the year.” 


The fact is, however, that a premature spring is injurious not 
alone to grass, but to vegetation in general. 

In noticing the vegetation for January let us not omit 
‘the holly and mistletoe. Certainly their flowers are not in 
bloom, but their berries are conspicuous, and greatly ornament 
the hedges favoured by their presence. The flowers of the 
holly do not appear until April. They are white, and look as 
if cut out of wax. The hard wood of the holly is very useful | 

— for many purposes, especially so in the manufacture of the | 
ingenious Tunbridge ware. The blossoms afford food to the — 
caterpillars of one of our loveliest butterflies, even the “Azure”’ 
blue, known in science as S. argiolus. 

Then the mistletoe must not escape without remark, since 
it not only cheers the wood, but, with the holly, forms an im- 
portant part of our festivities at this season. It is a mysteri- 
ous plant. We have but one species, growing chiefly upon 
the apple, and exceedingly rarely upon the oak. It flowers in 
March and May, but who shall tell us why, at this time of 
the year, our fair ones, when they come beneath its shadow, 
are considered fairly under obligation to yield a kiss? This 
custom comes down to us from the time of the Druids, but of 
the origin and particulars of it we are not certain. 

Thus small is January's wreath. The trees as yet are leaf- 
less, but the shining dark buds of the horse-chestnut promise | 
us a speedy foliage. The thrush is commencing his tune, the 
wren unites her voice, and that sweetest of songsters, the lark, 
is far up in heaven’s clear blue, awe out a joyful strain m 
praise of its Maker. | 


a Le ! when the buds eaipend, the leaves are green, 
Then the first opening of the flower is seen ; 
Then come the humid breath and rosy smile, 
That with their sweets the willing sense beguile. 
But as we look and loye and taste and praise, 
And the fruit grows, the charming flower decays, 
Till all is gathered, and the wintry blast 
Mourns o’er the samed of love and pleasure past.” 
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Grecian Battle-fields. 


MARATHON, 


“Srre, remember the Athenians.” Thrice every day at 
dinner were these words repeated to Darius, the king of 
Persia. It must be admitted that the great king had some 


occasion for remembering the Athenians; for they had just 


plundered and burnt Sardis, the chief town of his Asiatic 
provinces, | 
Persia was at that time the chief power in the world; it had 
subdued its Asiatic neighbours, the Egyptian empire had fallen 
before it, and it was now contemplating a visit to Kurope for 
the purpose of extending its empire in a westerly direction. 
Greece was a very small country, and Athens only a small 


part thereof, and yet these insignificant Athenians had ven- 


tured to insult the high and mighty Darius, king of the 
Persians. ‘The Athenians,’ exclaimed the enraged king, on 
hearing of the destruction of Sardis—“ the Athenians, who are 
they?” On being informed he took his bow, shot an arrow 
high into the air, saying, “ Grant me, Jove, to take vengeance 
on the Athenians.’’ Darius, having thus taken an oath never 
to forgive this insult on the part of Athens, determined on an 
immediate invasion of Greece. He prepared an immense army, 
and a fleet of corresponding proportions to act with it, and 
gave the command to his son-in-law, Mardonius. ‘This noble 
had strict orders to subdue the whole of Greece, and to bring 
to Susa those Athenians who had insulted the authority of the 
great king. Fortune did not favour this scheme of vengeance. 
Che fleet, in doubling the Cape of Mount Athos, was overtaken 
by a storm and totally disabled, having lost 300 ships and 
20,000 men. The army was not more fortunate; for, having 
encamped without sufficient precaution, it was attacked by the 
Thracians, and so roughly handled that it was forced to return 
to Asia. Darius, however, was not to be diverted from his 
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project of revenge; so he fitted out another army, on a still 
larger scale. In order to ascertain the amount of resistance 
he was likely to meet with, he sent bis-heralds to most of the 
Grecian states, to demand from each earth and water, as the 
symbol of submission, The heralds found the Athenians quite 
as audacious as, they had expected; for when a demand for 
earth was made. they threw the herald into a deep pit, directing 
him to take as much earth therefrom as he wanted. The 
Spartans, another race of Grecians, seemed to have caught the 
spirit of the Athenians, for they cast the herald into a well, 
telling him to supply his wants from the well. N either the _ 
audacity of the Grecians, nor the failure of his former attempt, 
shook the resolution of Darius.| His prayer to Jove was un- 
answered, and his wrath was unappeased. In the spring of 
490 3B.c., therefore, a vast. number of men and horses was 
assembled in, Cilicia, and a fleet was ready to receive them on — 
board. The Persian monarch gave the most positive com- — 
mands to his generals, that the jterritories of the Athenians 
should be laid waste, their houses and temples burnt to the 
ground, and those men who had dared to burn the city of | 
Sardis were to be taken in chains-to the feet of the monarch © 
they had insulted. Fetters and chains in great quantities 
were put-on board, and then the messengers of vengeance set. 
their faces towards Greece. j 

Things bore a more promising aspect this time ; the elements 
_ presented no serious obstacles, and as the fleet moved in an 
oblique line through the islands known as the Cyclades, the 
Persian commander tried his hand at burning and plundering 
the possessions of the islanders. Some of these presented the 
required acknowledgment of earth\and water as.a token of sub- 
mission, others offered a feeble resistance ; but long before the - 
shores of Greece were reached, the Persians had collected large 
stores of plunder, and had placed a goodly number of men in 
chains for presentation to their enraged king. On reaching 
the coast of Greece the invaders landed on the plain of Mara- 
_ thon, a spot to which they were directed by Hippias, a. run- 
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away Athenian tyrant. As the Spartans had manifested such 
boldness in handling the heralds. of Darius, the Athenians. 
hoped they would not be unwilling to face his troops. Sparta; 
however, was nearly 150: miles: from Marathon; a range of 
mountains lay between them and the Persians; and, as it 
happened, it wanted five days to the full moon, and the: reli- 
gious customs of the Spartans forbade their marching durmg 
the interval. Athens, indeed, would have been left to fight the 
Persians alone, had not the Platewans sent to the field 1,000 
heayy-armed soldiers. But even with this timely help, 10,000 
Grecian soldiers and some slaves were all that opposed 100,000 
Persian infantry and 10,000 cavalry. Under these unfavour- 
able circumstances a council of warwas called, and five out of 
the ten generals voted that the attack should be put off till the 
arrival of the Spartans: Among the opposers of this view 
were Miltiades, Themistocles, and Aristides; and these, obtain- 
ing the casting vote of Callimachus, the Athenian archon, 
decided on beginning the battle at once. Miltiades was elected 
commander-in-chief. 
The plain of Marathon stretched out like a half-moon, of 
which the northern and southern horns were about six miles 
apart, and the centre of which was nearly two miles broad; at 
each extremity was a marsh, the northern one being at all times 
impassable, and the southern one being sufficiently large to 
prevent the Persians from extending their lines in that direc- - 
tion. On the day of battle the Persiam army: had its best 
troops in the centre, and Miltiades; knowing how little chance 
his centre would stand, arranged his slaves there in shallow 
files, and placed the Athenians on the rising ground above the 
plain. At the command of their general they raised their war- 
cry, and then set off at a running step to attack their foes, who — 
were arranged a mile from them in the plain. The Persians 
were just indulging in speculation as to whether these running» 
warriors were mad or-not, when they received a charge which 
satisfied them on that point. Both wings of the Athenian 
army made a fierce attack, and both were successful, the seat- 
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| 


tered Persians being driven either into the marshes or to their 
ships. Of course the Athenian centre was broken, but when 
Miltiades had prevented the Persian wings from doing any. 
more mischief he closed in on its centre, and after a fierce con- 
test, which lasted till they could see no longer, they forced me 
invaders to take to their vessels. © 

“The fiery Greek” followed their foes even to their ships, 
and slaughtered numbers of them i in the hurry of embarkation. — 
They took seven of the vessels, and tried to set fire to the 
remainder, but-in this they were unsuccessful, for the enemy 
fought with all the courage of despair. It was observed, how- 
ever, that the vessels which escaped did not sail towards Persia, 
but towards Athens, and it was currently reported that some 
discontented spirits in that city had agreed to give up the town — 


to the Persians. Miltiades was at the time twenty-two miles 


from Athens: by the shortest route, but by making a rapid 
march with the chief part of his army, he managed to be 
present at the port of Phalerum just as the Persians arrived. 


On seeing before them the same hosts which had just given 


them such a severe defeat at Marathon, and entertaining now 
no doubt of their sanity, they never attempted to land, but 
with such prisoners as they had elsewhere captured they sailed © 
for Persia. The Spartans arrived at Marathon after the battle 
was over; they had waited for the full moon, and then had | 
done their utmost to arrive in time, They went, however, over 
the field of Marathon, in order to see the bodies of the Medes 
and Persians, for before that day the very name of these con- 
querors had been a terror to the nations. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of Athens on the occasion. 
They celebrated a general festival, they held processions upon 
the sacred plain, and erected ten pillars there with inscriptions | 
in honour of the fallen. Not only Athens, but all Greece, and — 
indeed all Europe, had reason to rejoice in the check the 
Persians had received; for had the Persians conquered at 
Marathon, the influence of their rule might still have been felt 
im any country where they had settled. W. H. 
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Geographical Fllustrations of Scripture. 

‘‘ Lor lifted up his eyes and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was 
well watered everywhere, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, 
even as the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt.”—Gen. xiii. 10, 

It is evident from the Book of Genesis, that the Vale of Siddim was 
once fertile and populous, but that, on account of the wickedness of 
the people, the Lord rained upon them brimstone and fire, and over- 
threw the cities, and the smoke thereof went up as the smoke of a 
furnace. That the Dead Sea now covers the district once known as the 
Vale of Siddim there can be no question, but respecting the Dead Sea 
itself the testimony of travellers varies considerably. Some assert that. 

the air is heavy, unpleasant, and pestjlential ; that the mountains which 
-gurround it are absolutely barren antl of a gloomy hue, and that every 
- object wears a dreary aspect. ‘Probably no spot on earth is so caleu- 
lated as this to convey the idea of an entrance into the kingdom of death. 
Here death wields a leaden sceptre. The eye perceives only the absence 
of life. The ear is cheered by no sound,—even the waveless sea sleeps in 
mysterious silence. The taste and smell detect only that mineral which 
is too intimately associated in the mind with unquenchable fire and eternal 
death ; and the sense of feeling becomes more sympathetically affected, as 
though every nerve were on the verge of dissolution. In this region of 
death the living ‘exception is ready to exclaim, ‘How dreadful is this 
place !’” All travellers agree in saying that the waters of the Dead Sea 
are not only very salt, but exceedingly bitter, and the density of the water 
is so great as to make floating easy work to anyone who bathes in it. One - 
eminent traveller says, ‘‘I could have lain and read there with perfect 
ease ; in fact, I could have slept. It was ludicrous to see one of the horses ; 
as soon as his‘ body touched the water he was afloat, and turned over on 
his side ; he struggled with all his force to preserve his equilibrium, but 
the moment he ceased moving he turned over on his side again, snorting with 
terror.’ No doubt very much would depend on the season at which this 
mysterious region was visited, and very much too on the peculiar state of 
mind under which the visit was made ; but after all, the difference between 
the description already given and that which follows will appear some- 
_ what striking. ‘*The waves were chasing each other out on the shore, as 

they do in all other seas; the water was so clear that the ‘bottom could be 
seen with great distinctness, and bank, water, and bottom had much less 
of the terrible, fearful,” and unnatural than I had expected, It struck me 
as a very pleasant lake. It reminded me of the beautiful lake of Nice. 
There are more small trees, bushes, canes, and other vegetable growth, 

for a quarter of a mile along the shore, than there are on some dis- 
_ tricts north-west of Damascus perhaps ten miles square.”’ Ww. 
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Anecdotes at Animals. 


THE ELEPHANT. 


No animal approaches man in underbtanding so nearly as the élephant, — 
Instances of his sagacity are extremely numerous, and from them the 
following have been selected :—In Delhi, an elephant passing along the 
streets put his trunk into a tailor’s shop, ‘as if to ask for some little treat. 


One of the workmen, desirous of some amusement, pricked the animal’s — 


trunk with his needle. The elephant did not manifest any sign of anger, 
but went quietly off to a puddle of dirty water, filled his trank, and 
returned to the shop. The offender was still at {the window, and the 
angry elephant took aim at him, and pied over him all the mud he had 
collected from the puddle. 
#@ An enraged elephant ‘took his way a scattering ‘the 
market-people right and left. Even in his madness he remembered a stall 
where he had been regularly presented with a handful of greens. On 
reaching the stall he found the owner hai fled in fright, and in her hurry 
had left her infant behind her. The grateful animal gently took up the 
child, and conveyed it to a place of safety. 

A company of men and cattle stood round a well in Bhurtpore, and among 


them a couple of elephants, the smaller of the two carrying a bucket at 


the end of his trunk, to enable his master to obtain water for him. The 
stronger animal looked at the bucket, coveted it, and seized it. The injured 
elephant, seeing resistance was hopeless, gave up the bucket and retired to 
adistance. When the offender had apparently forgotten his crime, and was 
standing alongside the well, the little elephant rushed at him with all his — 
might, and fairly pushed him into the well. ‘The well was large and deep, 
and how to get the unwieldy animal ont again was a problem not easily 
solved, especially as the brute himself seemed disinclined to leave his 
cool retreat. A vast number of bundles of wood were thrown in, and 
these the elephant placed under him until he perceived he was getting out 
of the water. He then refused to assist any further at raising himself 
towards the surface. Threats had no effect on him, so the keeper began 
to praise the cunning animal for what he had done, and promised him 
plenty of arrack—a spirituous beverage composed of rum, of which the 
elephant is very fond—when he had completed the work. Again the 
cunning rogue set to work, and after being in the water fourteen mes 
gradually brought out at top. 
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Quaint Quotations, 

Astronomy.—Some of the notions held by our ancestors on the subject 
of astronomy may be gathered from the following extract: from.an \Anglo- 
Saxon manual of astronomy :—‘‘The sun is very great,—as broad she.is, 
from what books say, as the whole compass of the earth but. she.appears 
to us very small, because she is very far from our sight. ‘Everything the 
further it is, the lessitseems. We may, however, be ‘convineed by her 
rays that she is not small. As soon as she is risen she shines over all the: 
earth equally, and equally extends. over the breadth of the whole earth, 
The moon that waxes and wanes is typical of the present congregation in 
which we are. He is ‘waxing by the children that are born, ‘and waning 
by those that die, It happens sometimes when the moon runs on the 
same track that the sun runs, that his orb intercepts the sun’s so much 
that she is all darkened, and the stars appearas by:night. This happens 
seldom, and never but at‘new moon. By this is to be understood that 
the een is eT large, since he can, by his interposition, darken 
the sun.’ 

MINIATURES.—** A wheats piece of worke, and almost incredible, was 
brought to pass by an Englishman, borne within the citie of London, and 
a clarke of the chancerie, named Peter Bales (born 1547), who, by his in- 
dustrie and practize of his pen, contrived and writ within the compasse of 
a penie, in Latin, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creede, the Ten Commandments, 
a prayer to God, a praier for the Queen (Elizabeth), his poste, his name, 
the day of the month, the yeere of our Lorde, and the reigne of the 
Queene; and at Hampton Court hee presented the same to the Queene’s 
Majestie, in the heade of a ringe of golde, covered with a chrystall, and 
presented therewith an excellent spectacle, by him devised, for the easier 
reading thereof, wherewith hir Majestie reade all that was written thereon, 
and did weare the same upon hir finger. About the same time Marke 
Scaliot, blacksmith, borne in London, for trial of workmanship, made one 
hanging locke of yron, steele, and brasse, a pipe-key filed three-square, 
with a pot upon the shafte, and the bowe with two esses, al cleane 
wrqught, which weied but one grain of golde, or wheat eorne ; ha made 
also a chain of golde of forty-three linkes, to which chain the locke and 
key being fastened, and put about a flea’s neck, shee drew the samie ; all 
_ which locke, key, chaine, and flea weied but one graine:and.a half, as is 
_ yet to be seen upon Corne-hill, by Leaden-hall, at the — Marke’s house.” 
. —Stowe. 
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Annibersavies. 
JANUARY. 


“1st January, 1801.—Union between Great Britain and Ireland. — By the 
ij Articles of the Union Ireland was allowed to send 100 members to the 
House of Commons, with twenty-eight cium and four spiritual Peers 
in the House of Lords. 
5th January, 1642.—Charles I. ee to seize the five inembers.— 
: Henrietta Maria, hearing that Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Haselrig, and 
i Strode were among Charles’s chief foes; taunted Charles with cowardice, 
for not sending them to the Tower. Under her evil guidance Charles 
. attempted by force to seize them ; they escaped, and Charles, perceiving 
ae the anger he had aroused, fled from his : ee to return no more except as 
a prisoner. 
16th January, 1809. —Death of Sir J dun Mews: at Corunna.—Sir John 
was sent into Spain to co-operate with the Spanish against Napoleon, but 
} being misled by false intelligence, and unassisted by the Spaniards, he found 
at himself surrounded by overwhelming forces. Under the combined hard- 
| ships of inclement weather, want, fatigue, and a pursuing enemy, he 
ee managed to reach Corunna, and was putting his troops on board some 
ul transports, when he was struck by a cannon ball and killed. 
if 2ist January, 1793.—Execution of Louis XVI. of France.—<As the pro- 
i cession moved through the streets of Paris, Louis was attended by a 
_ favourite priest who did his best to fix the attention of the unfortunate 
monarch on the only true source of comfort,—the Saviour of the world. 
Just as the axe was falling this same _ excletmed, **Son of St. Louis, 
| | ascend to heaven.” 
22nd. January, 1644.—The «Mongrel Parliament” met at Oxford.— 
The “‘Mad Parliament,” the ‘‘ Uniearned Parliament,” the ‘‘ Rump,” the 
Roe ‘*Long and the Short Parliament,” are a few of the many curious names 
aoe that have been given to the assembly of/our legislators. The ‘‘ Mongrel 
_f  Parliament ” consistedonly of those members who had seceded from the 


s one at Westminster. It proved a weak and irresolute body, and Charles, 
re who called'it his ‘mongrel parliament,’’ was glad to get rid of it. 

a January, 1606.—Guy Fawkes executed. —Guy Fawkes was the first: 
| of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators who was seized, and one of the last 
a _ who was executed. “Thomas Winter, Rookwood, and Keyes were all: 
| | hanged on the same scaffold in Westminster, opposite the Parliament 
| House. Fawkes suffered with the same company, only his turn came 
| last. His body was so weak with torture and sickness, - -that he was 
scarcely able to ascend the ladder. 
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FOR CHILDREN'S DIRT. 


FLOUR. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “ JOHN POLSON,” is now signed by the Makers 


on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are Y coalien offered instead. of 
Brown & Poison’ 8. 


ON CONSUMPTION; 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS COUGH, ETO, 
New Edition, just out (Kighty-third), of 


‘Mr. Gro. CONGREVE’S WORK, 


Post free for 5 stamps from the Author, Coombe Lodge, Peckham. 


CONTENTS OF THE WORK. 


Part I,—Introduction; Causes, Susceptibility ; Forebodings of Danger ; | 
First Stage; Second Stage ; Third Stage; Closing Scene; Anatomical 
_ Appearances; Fallacies of Treatment ; The True Treatment ; On Diet, Air, 


Exercise ; The Passions. 


Part II.—On Catarrh, Influenza; On Hooping Cough ; On Chronic Bron- 
chitis; On Asthma. 


‘Part UL is a selection of interesting and extraordinary 
CASES OF OURS, 
Many of which had been abandoned by former medical advisers as aides | 


“Kvery person of weak tun delicate habit, or debilitated constitu 
should read this book." 


The best 


_ is supplied by mont 


respectable 


Now 


THE SUNDAY SOHOOL ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 
beta A large Sheet with many Pictures. One Penny, or 8s, 
per | 

HAVE YOU SEEN THE RAINBOW? A New Years 

Apprss ro Sunpay Sonoxnars. By Rey. Dr. Epmonp. Price One 
Penny, or 6s. per 100. eh 


THE SUNDAY SCGHOLAR’'S DAILY TEXT-BOOK. 


Royal 64mo., 8d., cloth. Teachers, present it to. ies scholars as a New = 
Year’s Gift. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, E. 
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AND ABSTAINERS’ JOURNAL. 
Published on the first of every month, price ‘One Penny. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. . 
“ The magazine teems with interest and original tales.”’"—Chelienham Examiner. 
“The subjects are well written, and are of an interesting and diversified character.” 
West Kent Recorder. 
“Of all the cheap magazines we have seen, this seems to be the cheapest ."— Burton-on-Trent 
Chronicle. 
‘‘Is a very cheap and interestibg magazine."-- Barnsley Record. 
“ The temperance cause will be sure of cordial and serviceable support. —Alliance News. 
-GRAHAMS’ | 


(75th thousand now selling.) | 
Containing 250 Hymns, Songs, Glees, Rounds, &c. (100 various authors), 
all adapted to appropriate Music. | 
This Melodist is acknowledged to be the largest; cheapest, and most complele 
yet published. Price 2d., fine cloth; gold lettered, red edges, 6d. 


GRAHAMS FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


SELLING BY THOUSANDS. . NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 


GRAHAMS’ VOICE OF PROGRESS TRACTS. 
Four Pages, demy 8vo., price 1s. per 100; post free, 1s. 4d. 


“ Excelient for distribution at temperance meetings.”—British Temperance -{dvocate. 
1. We Bury our Dead, and refresh ourselves at the Jolly Sand-boys. By J. GREENWOOD, the 


Amateur Casual. 

2. The Seven Bridges, and what I saw from them. An appalling narrative, founded on faet. 

3. Pass it on. A passage in the life of the Duke of Brauswick—and The Health of Children 
as aflected by Intoxicating Drinks, by Dr. MuDGFE. 

4. The Lovers’ Quurrel and the Marriage Vow. By J. HiLtTan. 

5. Alcoholic Delusions. By Dr. Munroe, of Hall. 

6. Address to Ministers of the Gospe]. By Rev. Janez Burns, D.D. 

7. The Drunkurd’s Home. A Story of Artisan Life—and an Address to the Working Classes. 
pages, 2s. 84. per 100, post free. 4 

8. Beer und Beer Drinkers. By Dr. MuNnor. 8 pages, 2s. 8d. per 10°, post free. 


*.* Specimens post free for 3 stamps from Graham Brothers, Maidstone. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—In the press, Part I., price 2d.; to Temperance 
Societies at 103. per 100, by applying direct to Graham Brothers, Maidstone, 
to whom original pieces for future insertion may be sent. 


GRAHAMS’ TEMPERANCE RECITER AND PUBLIC READER. 


Containing first-class original and select Pieces, both in Prose and Poetry, Dialogue aud 
Dramatic Literature, and introduced by a Chapter entitled, “‘ How to Read and Recite.” The 
whole will be suitable to Bands of Hope and Temperance Meetings, general assemblies, schoul 
readiog, soirées, and the fireside circle. At the head of each Piece will be placed the most 
difienlt words contamed therein (with their proper pronunciation), as well as a few special 


instructions for the proper delivery or reading of the same. This feature will, we trast, prove ) 


of great assistance tu those desiring to read pleasantly aud to their own profit, as well as 
acceptably to their auditors. The volume will be e:lited by a gentieman for yeurs engaged itt 
teaching elocution, and will prove a boon to those who desire to make public the cause of 
Temperance in every legitimate way. Oaly teetotal pieves will appear in its pages. 


Second Year of Publication. Now ready, price d., 


GRAHAMS’ | 
TEMPERANCE GUIDE, HANDBOOK, AND ACK FOR 1867. 
Containing particulars of Societies throughout the British Isles, Temperance Hotels, Xe ; 


Epirrp By THE Rev. Dawson Burns. 
Absiaining Ministers, Facts aud Figures of Temperance : and all information useful aud 
noceptable to Temperance Reformers. Iltis a vade mecum for all interested in the movement, 
‘officially or otherwise. -Every Teetotaller should have a copy of this usefu' annual, sent post 


free tor 6 stamy;s from Graham Brothers, Maidstone. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


aN &P . Frovr, to te fully ap- 
preciated, should be genuine, 


i and obtained in its perfect con- 


dition, kept dry, and apart from 
| anything that imparts a flavour. 


In 7lbs. and 14lbs. it is sup- 


CORN F LOUR: climate. pe | 


“JOHN BROWN.” “JOHN POLSON,” is. by the Makers 


on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead of 
Brown & Porson’s. 


— 


Price 6d. each set ; gach set consisting of 25 (Cards, with Directions, 
References, in aneat Case, 


BIBLICAL BIOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES; 
Or, SKETCHES OF SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. 


1. The Kings. 2. The Queens and Distinguished Women.. 3. Judges and 
Giants. 4. The Priests. 5. The Prophets. 6. Soldiers and Servants. Parts 


Price One Shilling each, post free, 


FROM SCRIPTURE MINES. 
No. 1.—The Pentateuch. No. 2.—The Historical Books. 
No. 3.—Bible ‘Trees and Plants. 


Parents and Teachers will find in these Cards great aid in imparting the best 
knowledge to the youthful mind, in pleasantly occupying sabbath hours, and 
profitably engaging the social party. 7 

“We can hardly imagine a more profitable exercise for our young people on.a sabbath evening 
_ than what has been so well furnished them here. « We give these admirable and most ivgenions 


Scripture Conversation Cards our most.emphutic and hearty recommendation. We should like 
to try a class of divinity students with some of the questions."—Scottish Press. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR CHRISTIAN FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
Pest Lree, price 1s. 


JESUS AMONG THE PROPHETS. 
SCRIPTURE CONVERSATION CARDS. 

“We have here a very excellent shilling’s worth.. By means.of such aids, conver- 
sation—rational, religious, and highly improving—may be carried on where meanwhile 
all is a blank, or something worse.. We-can only. wish that the endeavours of the writer 
before us, with all others of the same class, may accomplish the end they are intended 

_ LONDON: 8. W. PARTRIDGE, 9, PATERNOSTER ROW; 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY. 
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BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
Starch Manufacturers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


ELD 


This View is upon every Packet. 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Awarded Prize Medal for its Superionity. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, CHANDL ERS,” Erc. 


KIND WORDS. 


Suecess to * kind \W ures, austrated Times. 
W kK. FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 
will be a favourite with little people.” 
) 

KI) \W OR WEEKLY. 

“Te will meet the want in view ot which it is projected. —_ Tunbridge Wells 
Gazetic. 
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* A wondertul specimen of cheap and good |. ~ Morning Star. 


N ) MONTHLY, 
| \\ () R DS THREEPENCE. 


It has an elevatin: tendenc Por tsmonth Gentiva 


N 1) WO R D N. VERY WHERE, 


Well illastrated. and wimirably suited to the tastes of the voung. Walsall 
Free Press, ; 


56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 
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~The Twa Portmanteaus, 


AN INCIDENT IN A RAILWAY STATION. 


Nor long ago, happening to miss the train, I had to amuse 
myself as best I could for an hour in one of the great London | 
railway stations. <A loiterer in so busy a place, I found plenty 
to amuse and interest me. I mixed in the bustle of a train 
departing to distant places, without being myself hurried, and 
saw several that had completed their up-journey disgorge their 
passengers, each one hastening on his release to the place of 
his destination in the mighty city. 

Two of the arrivals by one of these up-trains are vividly 
present to my mind as I now write, and I will try to describe 
them. One seemed to be a burly commercial gentleman 
wrapped up in good warm broadcloth, and evidently used to 
knocking about in the world. Jlaving secured his luggage, 
which consisted of a bulky leather portmanteau, travel-stained 
- and marked with many station labels, he looked about him for 
some one to carry it for him. It seemed to mé that his wisest 
plan would have been to hail a cab. But perhaps he was not 
- going far, or, as I venture to guess, was inclined to be econom- | 
ical, and so preferred a porter. Looking about him he espied 
a youngster, poor-looking and ill-clad, who, to his inquiry, 
“Here! can you carry this portmanteau?” replied with a 
ready “Yes!” and bowed his back to the burden—evidently 
somewhat too much for his strength, though not a whit too 
heavy for his willing and industrious spirit. 

- Hardly had I taken in this little scene, and passed my 
~mental.comments on the burly gentleman pitying the lad, and 
wishing him joy of his bargain, before my eyes rested upon an- 
other traveller of very different aspect,—a gentleman dressed in 
black, of that peculiar cut which proclaims the wearer to be a 
minister of the gospel. A thin, spare, thoughtful-looking face, 
very quiet in its repose. He needed no porter, but evidently 


intended to carry his sgé powtmtanteau, which was of black 
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leather, and had plainly inscribed upon its side the words, “Come 


to Jesus.” It was of no great size, and I should have been alto- 
gether ignorant of its contents had he not busied himself before 


he passed away in distributing little tracts ‘among those who 


were hurrying out of the station yard, sowing broadcast those 
leaflets to the winds, containing some of) the seeds of the 
heavenly kingdom. 


I could not help, as the now vacant station once more 
assumed that quietness which contrasts so strangely with 
the noise and bustle consequent ‘upon the arrival or departure 
of the train, following out the ‘thought whieh these two port- 


manteaus bad suggested. To carry the one required more 
physical strength than the poor boy seemingly possessed ; the 
other required a degree of moral strength of which probably 
not very many of the throng of passengers would have shown 
themselves capable, had its owner invited assistance with “ Here, 
friend, can you carry this portmanteau ?”’ 

It does, indeed, necd no little strength |to confess Christ 
before the multitude, or to exhibit his own invitation, ‘Come 
unto me!”’ 
busy haunts of life. Thank God, there are those who, upborne 
by their sense of love to Him who has called them to be His 
disciples, can follow Him and obey His prin¢iples, and promul- 
gate His truth wherever human need or! ignorance or sin 
render such proclamation needful; and though I do not think 


we are all called upon to make His truth known by the same | 


means as this good man had chosen, it is the duty of us all to 
take up our cross and follow Him, not fearing the results, 
whatever they may be, which arise in the path of confessing 
Him openly before our fellow-men. He has Himself promised 
to those who honour Him that they. shall receive honour from 
. their heavenly Father, and the weakest and youngest jmay have 
from Him by seeking it such grace as shall make the yoke of 
the Redeemer easy and his burden light. |A meek and lowly 


spirit can do more than tongue can tell j in inviting attention to 
the claims of the Saviour. 


in the market-place or the ex ichange, or in the 
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Che Buneh of 
“CHAPTER II. 


Deronrr winter the “ plague was stayed,” and the poor people 
knew not how to praise their new landlord sufficientiy. They 
were a little puzzled, however, to understand why, every fine 
dry day during the last months of the old year and the ecom- 
mencement of the new one, workmen were busy in the next 
field, and what the squire could be building there. The people 
wondered, the respectable residents of the village made all sorts 
of guesses, the surgeon looked on with great interest, while the 


rector, who had his own opinion on the matter, would answer 


no questions. The fact became self-evident at last; by May 
there stood twelve of the prettiest, most convenient cottages in 
the parish. They consisted of two rooms on the ground floor 
and two above, a kind of outhouse and a seullery behind, and 
gardens back and front, the latter enclosed in neat palings. 
The gardens at the back were laid out and stocked by the squire 
with fruit and vegetables; those in front were filled with flowers 
and creeping plants. The appearance of the cottages was in 
itself attractive, from the rustic simplicity of the architecture. 
You did not face a row of staring, flat, square-fronted buildings, 
which, even when new, have a look of poverty, but pretty white 


- cottages with gable-fronted roofs, lattice windows, and green 


porches, 


“Ellen,” said Mr. Thornton to his sister, on the day the 
cottages were pronounced finished, “ have you made out a list 
for me of the most suitable tenants? ” 

“Yes,” she replied; but you do not, I hope, expect them to 
be perfect ; there are several most steady men whose wives have 
no idea of keeping their places clean. I hope you will try them, 
however: you don’t know how much depends upon going into 


a clean, comfortable place; if a woman has the least energy 
about her she will try to keep it so.” 
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mn They shall have a chance then, for lonce i in their lives; ot 
_ possessing clean and decent homes,” said her brother. 2 
“ But then, Charles, all that disgusting furniture that these 


people have, why it would make the rooms dirty in a week.” 
“That is easily remedied,” he replied, “ we'll have a bonfire 

on the green of the old, dirty, and fev er-tainted furniture ; all 

they destroy shall be replaced. You must induce them to tell 


you what they require, and use your own judgment respecting — 


what ought to be burnt. The women know you, Ellen, and 
you can do this kindly and discreetly, 80 as not to appear 
intrusive or as if taking a liberty,—the poor have their rights 
as well as the rich, which we ought to respect.” 

“ Oh,”’ said his sister, “I am not afraid that those women 
whose husbands are to rent the cottages will object to any- 
thing 1 propose; they are all too much delighted at the idea 
to raise any difficulties.”’ 

No, indeed. The tw elve families chosen by Miss Thornton 


for her brother’s approval, remembered tioo well her constant | 


and unobtrusive attention to them for years, and more particu- 


larly during the fever, when she had visited and tended them 


at the risk of her own life. | 

The day of removal came, and it was A gala day for Briars- 
wood. Old tables and chairs, half rotten mattresses and bed- 
steads, in which no powers could destroy the impurities of years 
of neglect, were brought out on the green and piled among the 
flames, with shouts of joy and merriment. They were all re- 
placed by neat, wholesome furniture, and amidst great protesta- 


tions of gratitude, and pride in their pretty new houses, the happy 
tenants took possession. There were a few necessary restric- 


tions made. The rent charged by Mr. Thornton was not higher 


than they had in many cases paid for two rooms; he did this 
to prevent the necessity of underletting.» On no account would 


he allow more than one family to reside in each cottage, except- _ 


ing in cases where one floor might be occupied by an aged 
couple, and then they were allowed to let the other rooms to 
one or two persons without children. The crowding of children 
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of both sexes in one room, or with their parents, it was the | 
Jandlord’s earnest object to prevent. No sooner were all the 
new tenants comfortably settled, than the workmen began at ~ 


once to pull down the row of cottages called Newman’s Rents, - 
-‘ and of the impure and fever-tainted portions another bonfire — 
_wasmade. Mr. Thornton had now finished his building im- — 


provements, and he was determined that nothing dirty and 


infested with vermin should be used for the purpose. These 


alterations and schemes on the part of the squire were looked 
at by the residents of the village and the neighbourhood asthe — 
freaks of an inexperienced landlord ; some even went so far as 
to name the new cottages “ Thornton’s Folly,” but as the 
summer advanced and the gardens became blooming in beauty 
and luxuriance, when round the green porches in autumn some 
creeping plant entwined its fairy flowers in fragrance and 
beauty, their opinions changed. Thespirit of reform arose in 
the village. Many.tumble-down, dirty-looking houses were 
pulled down and rebuilt, something after the model of the 
squire’s cottages—and that year there was no fever. 

In twelve months only two of the cottages had changed their 
tenants. In one of these, the change had been caused by the 
death of the husband and father, and the wife and children 


were dispersed; in the other, Mr. Thornton had been obliged 


to make an example of a drunken tenant by turning him out. 
He had determined to encourage the steady, the sober, and the 
industrious father, as well as the clean, careful, hard-working 
wife, by only letting his cottages to those who had some claim, 
at least, to such characters. He had remembered his sister’s 
advice not to expect perfection ; and although in many of the 
cottages might be seen the effects of bad management, or idle 
habits, yet no one could deny that the squire’s new cottages 
were an ornament to the village, and ney were named after his 


sister, “ Eleanor Cottages.” 


The front gardens of two of these otieal were acknowledged 


J by the neighbours, and by strangers passing through the village, 


to excel all the others in luxuriance and neatness. One of 
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these belonged to Stephen Butler, (to whose family our readers 
have already been introduccd,) and the other to his brother- 
in-law, John Saunders. Both these men were gardeners at the 
Hall, and a friendly feeling of emulation existed between them 
'_. ‘pespecting their front gardens: each tried to make his superior 
‘to the other ; but to no purpose, for it was impossible to say 
which deterred the greatest admiration. With the garden, how- 
ever, in John Saunders’s cottage, ended all claim to superior 
attraction. The cottage occupied by John Saunders showed 
the most complete contrast to that of his brother-in-law, even 
from the outside. Tawdry yet rather tasteful window curtains 
against dirty panes in the sitting-room window, and ragged 
muslin curtains, bound with faded’ pink glazed lining, at the 
bedroom windows, gave an appearance of poverty and untidi- 
ness which dirty finery always produces. But as these two 
families are both mixed up in the circumstances of our story, 
we will leave our readers to discover the difference between the 
children of Susan Butler and Jane Saunders as the story goes 
on. Susan had been trained at home by her widowed mother, 
who had made her a good, trustworthy servant, and after a 
while she became housemaid at the Rectory, and remained there 
till her marriage with Stephen sige 8 one of the gardeners at 
Hall. 
~~ Jane, her elder sister, had been taken and provided for 
by an aunt on the death of their father; she had indulged — 
the child and brought her up with notions above her posi- 
tion. Nothing would do for Jane but a situation as lady’s 
maid, and at the age of eighteen, she married the son of aseeds- 
man and florist who lived in the neighbourhood of the gentle- . 
man’s house in whose family she had found her first situation. ¢ 
It was considered a very great match for Jane; butafteras 
few years her husband’s father died insolvent, and John was = 
. thrown upon the world, with a wife and two children, almost 
ee. penniless. He struggled on for a few years, too proud to humble 
himself as a working man to his employer, and consequently 
often indeeppoverty. At length, on Susan’s marriage to Stephen 
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- Butler, it was found that another gardener would be required 
at the Hall, and Susan and her husband spoke of her sister’s 
husband to Mrs. Thornton. That lady, ever ready to help those 


in trouble, agreed to take John Saunders as a gardener. His 
knowledge of horticulture made him a valuable servant, and 


Stephen Butler. was not too proud to profit by the superior 
knowledge of his brother-in-law. Seventeen years had elapsed 
since the happy day that made him a workman on Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s estate. He and Stephen Butler were the two who, as 
outdoor servants, had served the family longer than any others. 
Both the men received good wages; both were sober, steady, 
and industrious; both possessed a cottage on the estate, and were 
remarked for their industry and care in their beautiful gardens ; 
- but the cottages were unlike each other, and the difference was 
caused by the contrast between their wives. Jane Saunders 
was one of those women who know the necessity of moral con- 
duct in their children; who wish them to grow up honest, 
industrious, and steady, but who want stren gth of Seer ac! 
carry out their intentions. 

 Self-indulgent mothers seldom possess any control over 
children, and therefore, though she wished and even tried to 
make a happy home for John in the evening after his day’s 
work, she seldom succeeded. An untidy room, a fretful, 
scolding wife, and crying children, are not inducements likely 
to keep a man at home, so that poor John would turn into 


the parlour of the “ Wheatsheaf” to drink his halfping — 


of beer and talk politics with his neighbours, rather than 
face the discomforts of an ill-ordered home. It was well 


for his family that John very seldom exceeded his half-pint. 
He knew that not only his residence at the cottage, but his situa- 


tion at the Hall depended on his sobriety as much as anything, 

and the temptation to drink was not so strong upon him as it is 

constitutionally on some men. Peace and quietness after his 

day’s work were all he longed for, and could he have obtained 

these at home, he would have wished for nothing better. He 

saw ~— were going wrong; but he was kind-hearted, and 
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dreaded to speak angrily to his wife or his children : quarrelling 


: _he knew to be really wrong, and he had more than once cor- 


 eonsidered dishonest. On this account their foolish mother - 


chant vessel toiling before the mast. His poor mother was_ 


younger ones to good conduct. 


dulgence in their wants and whims. This was of course im- 
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and scolding disturbed his peace, and in seeking for this, he 
unwisely left them to. themselves, With all his gentleness 
however, he could be very stern if he saw in his children what 


rected them very severely for lying, and conduct which he 


concealed their faults, purposely closing her eves to them, and 
trying to persuade herself that they would know better when 
they grew older. At last she began to reap the fruits of her 
mistaken indulgence. Her eldest; a boy of good abilities and 
intelligence, had been placed in a situation at Chelmsford, but 
he soon rebelled against authority as something quite new to 
him, and at length committed an a¢t which would have placed 
him in the felon’s dock but for the kind forbearance and for- 
giveness of his master. : 

The kindness, however, was all thrown away. A second 
offence followed, and to escape the certain punishment he 
anticipated, he ran away from hig place, and when his dis- 
tressed parents next heard of him he was on board a mer- 


heart-broken, and for a time, both she and her husband were 
roused to pay greater attention to the morals of their child- 
ren; but when a bad example is’ set by the eldest son or. 
daughter of a family, it is far ; difficult to train the 


Jane Saunders was a loving mother, but she looked upon her 
babies as mere playthings, and indulged them in every wish, | 
and as they grew older they expected to have the same in- 


possible, for although John Saunders received higher wages 
than Stephen Butler, the mismanagement at home, the careless 
recklessness with their clothes, their furniture, their books, in- 


deed in every way, made him aboolapely poorer than his brother- 
in-law with less wages. 


But our story has to do with Susan Saunders, Jane’s 
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eldest girl, and we must follow her to London, where she 
has been living in service for nearly twelve months.. Jane 
was a bright, clever little girl, and had profited by her 
mother’s great love for her eldest brother, which caused her to 
be set aside for him in many ways during their childhood. She 
had been made to give up to him in any contention, andthe | 
tyranny of the spoilt boy had, to a certain extent, taught his — 
little sister self-control. At all events, Susan was the best of 
John Saunders’s children, although some of the evil conse- 
quences of the bad management at home still clung to her, 


and as we shall see bye-and-bye, brought her great trouble and 
SOITOW. | 


Ruins of Pomrpett, 


Tue magnificent Bay of Naples, with the populous towns and 
villages which enliven its shores, is the admiration of all 
travellers. The city itself may be described as running in a 
long and gentle curve round the seashore for a distance of 
between three and four miles, and rising inland, somewhat like 
an amphitheatre, up the acclivities of gentle hills. The prin- 
cipal street is the Toledo,—a long and busy thoroughfare, 
abounding with elegant shops, and in extent somewhat resem- 
bling the Strand in London, though not nearly so wide. The 
Duomo, or cathedral, is said to be the most ancient, as well as 
the largest, of ecclesiastical structures in the city. Mount 
Vesuvius, being distinctly seen from Naples, forms, of course, 
the most striking object of the surrounding scenery. The 
volcano was at the time of my visit, and had been for days, if 
not weeks, in a state of eruption, and all night long a lurid 
glare might be seen rising from its summit. By those who 
chose to ascend the mountain, explosions were heard, and fiery 
matter was seen issuing from the mouth of the crater, of which 
I had ocular proof when I had reached the fearful elevation. 
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Before taking my ‘departure Naples I by 
tailway to the Pompeii station, whence I had but a short dis- 
tance to walk to the partially disinterred city. On my way 
through it I was impressed with the solitude and death-like 
stillness which surrounded me wherever I went. The roofless 
buildings, the lonely streets, and, in a word, whatever objects 


_ the eye rested upon, presented a gad and desolate spectacle, 


and at every step proclaimed the indisputable fact that this 
was indeed the city of the dead. | The only living creatures 
that may be said to be its present occupants are numerous 
lizards, which glide about in various directions, and find a 
lodgment in the crevices of the walls. 

Pompeii is distant from Naples about thirteen miles, ilk lies 
at the root or base of Vesuvius, and within five or six miles of 
the volcano. The fatal eruption took place in the month of 
August, a.p. 79, which was about nine years after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans. The Campanian town was 
not destroyed, like Herculaneum, by an inundation of lava, but 
was buried under a shower of ashes and cinders. Pliny the 
younger was an eyewitness of the catastrophe which over- 
whelmed Pompeii, and we are indebted to him for a descrip- 
tion of the fearful scene. It was not until the year 1755 that 
the excavations commenced which brought to light this en- 
tombed city, so that for more than sixteen centuries it re- 
mained buried and forgotten. | 

One of the most important parts brought to light is the 
Forum, which may be compared to a rectangular piazza. It 
occupies an area of considerable extent, and is now surrounded 
by columns and the ruins of buildings, the particular uses of 
which can in general be conjectured. The houses of Pansa 
and Sallust (two buildings so called) are considered, likewise, 
among the most remarkable discoveries, as they show the style 
and dimensions of the better class'of dwellings occupied by 
the Romans. Near the house of Sallust was found a baker's 
shop. Three bakers’ shops, at least, are said to have been 
found, all in a very fair state of preservation. The mills, the 
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oven, the kheading-troughs, with the vessels for containing 
water, flour, leaven, have all been discovered ; in some of these 
the very flour remained, still capable of being identified, though 
reduced almost to a cinder. Several loaves of bread have also 
been found entire. They are flat, and about eight inchesin - 
' diameter. One has a stamp on the top. As may be supposed, 
the moveable articles have been taken from the houses. and 
shops, and deposited in the Museum at Naples; where the 
visitor, by studying these objects, may in a few hours attain a 
better insight into the domestic manners of the ancients than 
years devoted to books can give him. | 
The paintings on the walls are, here and there, still visible, 
_ though remaining exposed to the weather; and some of the 
inscriptions on the monuments or tombs are remarkably fresh. 
So are portions of tesselated pavement with which the Romans 
decorated the floors of their houses. - The streets are paved 
with large irregular pieces of lava, jomed neatly together, in 
which the chariot wheels left ruts still discermible. In most 
places the streets are so narrow that they may be crossed at 
one stride; where they are wider a stepping-stone has been 
placed in the centre of the crossing. This, though in the 
middle of the carriage-way, did not much inconvenience those 
who drove about in the dzga, or two-horsed chariot ; because the 
width of these streets being only sufficient to admit the 
carriage, the wheels passed freely in the spaces left between 
the kerb on either side and the stone in the centre.* These 
kerbs are elévated from one foot to eighteen inches, separating 
the foot pavement from the road; and throughout the city 
there is hardly a street unfurnished with them. 

The chief approach to Pompeii was along a branch of the 
Appian Way. It is well known that the Romans constructed 
with great solidity, and maintained with constant care, roads 
diverging from the capital to the extremities of the empire. 


* Among the many interesting curiosities I saw at the Museum of the 
Vatican, at Rome, was an ancient Roman biga, probably the only one that is . 
to be met with at the present day. 
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The good condition of these was thought to be of wach import- 
ance, that the charge was entrusted only to persons of the — 
highest dignity, and Augustus himself assumed the care of 


those in the neighbourhood of Rome, The expense of their 


construction was enormous, but they were built to last for 


ages; and to this day they remain entire and level in many 


parts of the world, where they have not been exposed to some 


unusual violence. They were raised, for the most part, to some 


height above the ground, ang carried forward in as straight a 
line as possible, running over hill and valley with a sovereign 
contempt for all the principles of engineering. The most 
ancient and celebrated of all was the Appian Way, called 
Regina Viarum, the Queen of Roads.* 

At the end of the “Street of the Tombs ”’ is the “ Suburban 


| Villa,” or the Villa of Diomedes,—the last object 1 saw on 


leaving Pompeii. It stands near the north-western or Hercu- 
laneum gate. Of all the private buildings yet discovered, this 
is said to be by far the most interesting, as well as the most 
extensive. It was a mansion in which the owner doubtless 
took pride and pleasure, as we may judge from the expense 
lavished with unsparing hand on its decoration and internal 
arrangements. It is ealled the Villa of Diomedes from a tomb 
discovered immediately opposite to it bearing that name, 
though not a trace remains that cari indicate to whom it be- 
longed. All that we know of the owner or his family may be 
comprised in one sentence, which, short as it is, speaks forcibly 
to our feelings,—their life was one of elegant luxury and enjoy- 
ment, in the midst of which death ¢ame on them by surprise 
—-a death of strange and lin gering agony. | 
When Vesuvius first showed signe of the coming storm, the 


* It was on the Appian Way that St. Paul travelled when he was con- 
ducted as a prisoner to Rome. At Appii Forum, a town situated on this 
celebrated road, some of the brethren came from Rome to meet the apostle; 
whom when he saw, we are told, “he thanked God, and took courage” 
(Acts xxviii. 15). ‘On the Via Appia is situate the tomb of Cacilia Metalla 
one of the best preserved monuments of the ancient city. 
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gir was still (as we learn from the description of Pliny), and 
the smoke of the mountain rose up straight, until the atmo- 
sphere would bear it no higher, and then spread on all sides 
into a canopy, suggesting to him the idea of an enormous 
pine tree. After this a wind sprung up from the west, which - 
_ served to waft Pliny from Misenum to Stabia, but prevented 
’ his return. The next morning, probably, it veered something 
to the north, when, in the younger Pliny’s words, a cloud 
seemed to descend upon the earth, to cover the sea, and hide 


the Isle of Caprea from his view. The ashes are said by 


‘Dion Cassius to have reached Egypt. It was, perhaps, at this 
moment that the hail of fire fell thickest at Pompeii,—at day- 
break on the second morning; and if any had thus long sur- 
vived the stifling air and torrid earth, their misery was probably 
now brought to a close. The villa of which we have spoken lay 
exactly between the city and the mountain, and must have felt 
the first—and, if there were degrees of miscry where all perished 
alike, the worst—effects of this visitation. Fearful is such an 
occurrence, even to. those who crowd to see an eruption of 
Vesuvius as they would to a picture gallery or an opera: how 
much more terrible when accompanied by the certainty of 
impending death to those whom neither history nor experience 
had familiarized with the most awful phenomenon presented by 
nature ! 

It is most remarkable and interesting, that the discoveries at 
Pompeii introduce us to the homes, nay, to the very persons, of 
a long-forgotten age; so that many circumstances relating to 
them can be verified by evidence littlé less than conclusive. 
Several members of the family and household sought protection 
_ In the subterranean vaults, which, by reason of the wine jars 

already stored there, and the provisions which they brought 
down with them, they probably considered a sufficient refuge 
against an evil of which they could not guess the whole extent. 
It was a vain hope; the same fate awaited them all by different 
ways. The strong vaults and narrow openings to the day pro- 
tected, them, indeed, from the falling cinders; but the heat, 
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to wood, and the more subtile part of 
the ashes, could not be kept out by such means. The vital 
air was changed into a sulphurous vapour, charged with burn- 
ing dust. In their despair, longing for the pure breath of 
heaven, they rushed to the door already choked with scorin — 
and ruins, and perished in agonies on which the imagina. — 
tion does not willingly dwell. Beside the garden gate two 
‘skeletons were found. One, presumed to be the master, had 
in his hand the key of the gate, and near him were about a 
hundred gold and silver coins; the other, stretched beside some 
silver vases, was probably a slave charged with the transport of 
them. In another direction the skeletons of seventeen persons 
were found huddled together, unmoved during seventeen cen-— 
turies since they sank in death. They were covered by several 
feet of ashes of extreme fineness, which had been evidently borne 
- in slowly through the vent-holes, and afterwards consolidated 
by damp. The substance thus formed resembles the sand used 
by metal-founders for castings, but it is yet more delicate, and 
it took perfect impressions of everything on which it lay. 


~ Considering that about the fifth part only of Pompeii has — 


been excavated, and how large is the number of valuable monu- 
- ments and relics already recovered, one may form an idea of 
_ the quantity that must still lie under ground. It is supposed 


that, with the small sum allowed for the excavation, and the . i: 


]ittle activity that prevails in the works, another century will 
pass away before the city can be laid open. The district — 
beyond Pompeii, in the direction of Vesuvius, is thickly 
 -@overed with ashes; notwithstanding which it is largely under ~ 
. eultivation. The soil produced by volcanic matter, it appears, 
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BY E. J. 8. CLIFFORD. 


our floral list is gradually we find it 
still scanty during the present. month. ._The general dearthof ~~ 


flowers, however, is more than atoned for by the appear 


ance of the “maids of February,” or snowdrops, which peep a 
from out their light green vests, studding the brink of = ~ 
the streamlet. Snowdrops are indeed beautiful and elegant — 


flowers. Which of us does not greet their appearance with — 


joy in this changing month? When snows are meltingfrom 
the ground, and occasionally a soft breeze succeeds to the 


bleak east wind, their appearance tells wan 
all its vernal beauties. 


Perhaps nothing is more go ‘after 


long and tedious confinement by winter, and to wateh the 


driving clouds chase one another across the vault of heaven, oe 


alternating with the sunbeams that break.forth at intervals, 


and brighten the landscape with a rapid radiance. Let. us | = 
make the most of such days, for they pass all too quickly,amd = 
many a cheerless hour must intervene before the woods are —__ | 


covered with verdure, and the meadows look. bright with 


comes from out the cold damp. earth; February has called for - 2 
her, and, throwing aside her green hood, she seems to lowe 
forth upon the dripping mosses and. the streamlet as 


flowers: We will not think of such unwelcome changes, hows — a 
ever. February is in her mildest.mood, andthe thrush,the 
blackbird, and the raven, are beginning to. build their nesta, 
_. Whether she be pitiless or relenting, however, the snowdrop is 
punctually awaits her bidding, Ofttimes covered with.snow, 
which a fierce. driving wind has eddied in heaps around. her, — a 


and with her fair head bent to. the ground, still, forth she 


goes rattling through the dell... 


Many of the banks, also, which border our 
and roads, are now forth. the leaves of 
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flowers. The leafage of the early speedwell is perceptibly 
increasing. The ‘deep crimson stems and young shoots of the 
Robert-leaved cranesbill are brightening the hedge, and the 
five-fingered leaves of the creeping cinquefoil are clothing their 
long, trailing stems. The red dead-nettle is peculiarly conspi- 


cuous during this month, although its flowers can hardly be 


called beautiful. It frequents sheltered hedge-banks, and its 
leaves are slightly tinged with purple. A casual observer 
would hardly deign to notice it, although it is a constant way- 
side companion, being in blossom a the summer through until 
October. 

In sheltered places during Febraary we shall probably find 
both the common and dwarf elder in blossom. Somewhat of 
history is associated with the dwarf elder, found most com- 
monly among rubbish and the ruined foundations of old build- 
ings. The gelebrated natural historian of Selborne speaks of 
it as growing among the ruins of the Priory. He notices, 
also, many other rare plants found in its locality. These will 
be found enumerated in his “ History of Selborne.” Spots of 
equal interest with that of Selborne might be cited as favourite 


_ haunts of the dwarf elder. It grows (or once did) in profusion 


near Carisbrook Castle, in the Isle of Wight, also below the 
time-worn walls of Scarborough Castle,—places of deep his- 
toric interest, and associating with the Danewort, or dwarf 
elder, thrilling remembrances of past days. 

The common elder, on the contrary, blends in our minds 
with quiet homesteads in. the country, and many a pleasant 
rural walk and occupation. Its most common situation is in 
farmyards, where its white and scented blossoms shade the 
gable end of some old dwelling-house, or droop over the dark 
pool which is tenanted by innumerable insects, and forms the 
favourite haunt of cows in sultry weather. 

Passing from the elder bushes, which after all are rather 
shrubs than flowers, let us speak ofthe few remaining “ way- 
side flowers” found during February. “The common peri- 
winkle, that is so common in our gardens, sometimes occurs in 
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woods, and presents its bright blue flowers to view thus early 
in the year. Here and there also we may come upon an ad- 
venturous violet, which has peeped forth from its surrounding 
leaves to greet us. The dingy hellebores may be found occa- 
sionally growing upon heaps of rubbish near houses. Other 
specics of these curious plants flower richly under the shade 


of trees, and expand their singular blossoms even in February ; 


hence their garden relative, the Christmas rose (supposed to 
be the real black hellebore of the aggients) is often gathered 
for winter bouquets at the same time with the holly. 

Last month we spoke of the chickweed as affording food to 
many birds, but now another wayside plant, still more valuable 
to them, is blooming. We mean the common groundsel, to 


which we alluded in January, but which is now fully out in 


flower. It not only affords food to many a woodland songster 
by its feathered seeds, but they eat also the young foliage; 
and, as there are few berries to be found at this season of the 
year, it is of much service to them.’ And truly one cannot 
listen to the full-hearted song which the little warblers pour 
forth in varied notes, without feeling glad that the ALL-wIsE 
has made a provision for their wants. What would be our 
spring and summer in the woods if birds were wanting, and 
we lacked the spirit-stirring influence of their songs and 
motion! Well has a certain poet said concerning them,— 


‘*T love to see the little goldfinch pluck j 
Fm The groundsel’s feathered seeds, and twit and twit, 
And soon in bower of apple-blossom perched, 
Trim his gay suit, and pay us with a song: 
I would not hold him prisoner for the world.” 


The groundsel seems to follow man wherever he sets up his 
habitation. It has a remarkable power of softening water, if 
it be poured while in a boiling state upon the plant, and the 


fluid formed by this operation is often used for washing the 


skin irritated by the winter’s wind. There are said to be no 
less than five hundred and ninety-six species of the groundsel, 


each of them haying received a distinct name from the botanist. 
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There are nine British kinds, besides many others cultivated 
in our gardens, which, although apparently dissimilar, are 


nearly allied to the well-known and common species growmg 


in the fields. 


Lastly, but by no means leastly, let us advert to that 


- charming little flower, the daisy. That bonny gem, the “ wee, 


modest, crimson-tipped flower,” recalls to our minds many a 
ramble in the meadows to gather flowers, and pleasant wan- 


derings beside the wayside stream. Such associations with © 


flowers are very pleasant, and they greatly endear them to 
our minds. Examine the daisy narrowly, my reader, it 
will repay you well for the trouble. Turn this robin amongst 
flowers in all directions, and on every side you will discover 
some new beauty, which hitherto had ¢scaped your eye. The 
petals are of a snow-white colour, and they form a striking 
contrast to the golden tufts of florets in the centre. They are 
backed also by a delicate star-like calyx tipped with bright 
crimson. All this is obvious; but were it possible to examine 
the exquisite internal machinery by which the beauty of the 
daisy is not only developed, but sustained, what care, what 
‘skill would be made apparent! For, it should be remembered, 
the daisy not only shuts its pinky lashes at night, but folds 


_ them carefully over the yellow disc when storms are abroad. ~ 
The daisy was Chaucer’s favourite flawer, and he seems to 


have loved it even to old age. He tells us, in his own unri- 
valled poetry, that he had risen repeatedly in the early grey 
of morning, and watched beside a tuft af daisies to enjoy the 
pleasure of secing them expand; and that at eventide he knelt 
beside the same peerless flowers to watch the closing of their 
starry rims. The daisy alone could allure him from his study 
and his books, and, heedless of the stormy times in which he 
lived, this venerable father of English poetry, having exhausted 
all the powers of poetic fervour in its praise, seemed to derive 
fresh inspiration from his favourite flower as he exclaimed, 
“O, the daisy, it is so sweet!” He called it the “eye of the 
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day,” and throughout all time it should be associated with his 
name. | 

We have seen that our February flowers are by no means 
numerous; still, much may be learned from them, and it is well 
that we derive all the amusement and instruction we can from 
them before we are completely overwhelmed with Flora’s 
treasures, shortly to be poured upon us. 


‘¢There is at times a solemn gloom, 
Ere yet the lovely spring assume 
Sole empire, with the lingering cold 

Content divided sway to hold ; 

A sort of interreign, which throws 
On all around its dull repose, — 
Dull, not unpleasing ; when the rest 

_ Nor snow, nor rein, nor winds molest, 
Nor aught by listening ears is heard, 
Save firstfruit notes of vernal bird, 
Alone, or with responsive call, 

Or sound of twinkling waterfall. 

Yet is no radiant brightness seen 

To pierce the clouds’ opposing screen, 

Or hazy vapour to illume 

The thickness of that solemn gloom.”—Mant, 


Sacacity or tuE Doa.—Notwithstanding that anecdotes respecting the 
instinct of the dog are as numerous as the dogs themselves, I venture to 
mention the following, thinking that they may possibly afford interest to some 
of your readers. A gentleman in my parish poss2sses a fine retriever, which 
he is accustomed to send daily to the railway-station for his newspaper, the 
distance being about a quarter of a mile. As soon as the train has arrived, 


~ the dog takes the shortest cut across the field to the station, ‘and looks at the 


station-master in a knowing manncr, clearly announcing the object of his 
errand. The railway official duly delivers the paper to the canine messen- 
ger, who forthwith takes it in his mouth and trots back again to his master’s 
house, with a degree of importance which shows that he is fully alive to the 
trust committed to his charge.—Science Gossip. 
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Disits to Old Casts. 


SALTWOOD CASTLE. 


A WALk from Folkestone to Saltwood i is one that cannot fail 
to please a pedestrian who is seeking either natural beauties, 
historical landmarks, or relies of antiquity; and as I was 
seeking just such sights as these, an invitation to make one 
of a party bound for Saltwood Castle met with my ready 
acceptance. Avoiding the dusty roads, we started off across 
the fields for Shorneliffe camp, hoping to sce something inte- 
resting there. It was Saturday morning, however, and every 
man seemed left to himself... A few were returning from an 
entrenchment in which they had been working, and forswhich 
extra pay was to be given; others dotted the green hills in 
small companies; but the canteens, inside and out, seemed to 
present the ‘chief attraction, for at every one of them a large 
company was lounging about. <A party of invalids had chosen 
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a grassy slope, from which they had a full view of the sea, 
where scores of white-sailed fishing-smacks were tacking 
about, and beyond which the white cliffs of France were 
distinctly visible. 

As our pathway led down by the side of the graveyard 
belonging to the camp, we were reminded of the impartiality 
with which Death selects his victims, for all parts of the 
country seemed to have representatives in that enclosure. 
- At the foot of the hill is a fountain called “The Black Rock,” 
at which travellers are invited to quench their thirst. A 
metallic cup has been provided for their convenience; but 
lest some light-fingered visitor should be tempted to secure 
the cup for his own private use, it is stamped with the words, 
“Stolen from the Black Rock.” After various windings 
through fields of corn and beans and grass, and through steep 
and narrow pathways among the woods, we came in sight of 
the castle. The district in which it stands was formerly a 
park well stocked with deer; but in those days it belonged 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury, who knew well how to 
preserve their rights. Even now the neighbourhood is re- 
markably picturesque, and its physical aspect is probably 
much the same as it was when Halfden, eight hundred years 
avo, granted the manor of Saltwood to the see of Canterbury. 
On the side towards the English Channel there have, no 
doubt, been considerable changes, owing to the gradual re- 
tirement of the sea. When Hythe was one of the chief 
Cinque Ports, in the Conqueror’s time, Saltwood bordered on 
the “ salt sea,” and from that circumstance received its name; 
but now that Hythe is some distance inland, Saltwood 
is, of course, in a corresponding position. How far it may be 
from the water-side in a few years it is not easy to say, for 
the havens on this part of the coast are silting up even more 
rapidly than formerly, 


The first view of the castle is notin’ disappointing : 


-. there is such a mixture of the noble with the insignificant. 


and of the ancient with the modern, that the eye is offended. 
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a a drawbridge defended the gate, and the groove is 
still visible over the arch in which the ponderous portcullis 
then glided; now a couple of ordinary farmyard doors occupy 
the place; while the modern windows and entrance door look 
remarkably out of place in the company of engroined arches 
and massive towers. On arriving in the courtyard, our party 
agreed that for a time each of us should be on his own 
responsibility, and accordingly the more agile members of the 
company soon exhibited themselves on the walls. There they 
ran to and fro with such ease that I was tempted to join them. 
With the assistance of a few broken steps that had formerly 
belonged to a spiral staircase, I got within sight of the top, 
when a friendly pull from one of the preceding explorers 
secured for me a safe position. T’rom this elevation of twenty- 
five feet it was easy to see that the original ground plan of 
the castle was elliptical, and that on the other side of the wall 
there was a moat of one hundred and fifty feet in width and 
thirty feet in depth. The walls themselves arc very interest- 
ing. <A well-worn pathway exists there, bordered on each 
side with such a profusion of bushes that there is very little 
danger of falling. In 1580 an earthquake threw down a 
considerable part of the castle, and with if parts of the massive 
wall, so that it is now almost impossible to make the complete 
circuit of the courtyard; but where the wall had given way 
the ivy from each side of the breach had stretched over and so 
strongly intertwined that some of our Hgnt-heeled: juveniles 
ventured over. 

The fears which had seized the ladies when they first saw 
the youngsters in possession of the wall had gradually given 


place to a desire to see for themselves. ‘Two of these ladies 
actually decided that with our help they would make the 


attempt. This was not an easy matter; for they could not 
co up where there were no steps; and they ewou/d not go up 
where the steps were broken ; and they dare not go up where 
nothing but ivy formed part of the footing. At last we con- 
trived to make a secure pathway, consisting of such materials 
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as already existed, supplemented with our shoulders and a 
stout broom-handle. 

One of the ladies had long resided in the neighbosrhood 

and had frequently visited the castle, without ever previously 
indulging in a ramble on the wall. Finding me anxious to 
learn, she very obligingly instructed me in the botany of the 
neighbourhood, illustrating her lecture with the flowers which 
adorned our elevated platform. 

While we were thus engaged, the juvemiles, who had nearly 
exhausted themselves by their exertions, had purchased from 

the farmhouse a pailful of milk, and with a cup each, were 
freely helping themselves. They had previously tried the 
water of the well that:was in the courtyard, but having found 
it very difliculté to raise, and somewhat unpalatable beside, they 
had hit on this better method of supplying their wants. 

In attempting to descend from the wall our fair friends 
exhibited a remarkable tendency to obey the laws of gravita- 
~ tion; indeed, they came down in such a hurry, but at the 
same time with such evident indecision, that the gentlemen 
who served as steps were charged with being wilfully unsteady 
aud playfully malicious. 

I was unable to obtain a view of the part which is now 
occupied, but respecting that part a local authority says, 
“On entering, one is rewarded by the sight of a beautifully 
engroined arch spreading an enriched canopy over the hall. 
On each side are corresponding pointed arches, leading to the 
apartments where the vigilant guards rested their weary limbs, | 
and from whence, by the loopholes still remaining, they could 
command all approach to the gate. rom the entrance hall a 
spiral staircase gives access to the different apartments, as 
well as to the top of the towers. Over the gateway is a fine, 
spacious room, part of the grand apartments of the governor 
or constable of the castle. As the whole is now fitted up as 2 
modern farmhouse, few of its original characteristic peculiari- 
ties exist.” 


The most eminent antiquarians have found it difficult to 
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| give the proper names to each part of the ruins ; some main- 
taining that the large room with the beautiful Norman windows 
was the chapel ; while others say, “ No, that was the hall; the 
chapel stood in the centre of the court, and there its founds. 
tions may still be traced.” Similar uncertainty exists with 
reference to the other parts, with the exception of the dungeon. 
Most of our party ventured into that dismal place. Itisa 
low, vaulted chamber, without light except from the entrance, 
which from within is reached by a flight of stone steps. It is 
sufficiently large to give room for exercise to any unfortunate 
prisoner, but the solidity of its walls must have shut out all 
possibility of escape. 
~ When Thomas 4 Becket was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury by Henry I1., he claimed Saltwood Castle as one of the 
ancient possessions of his see. When Becket had so far 
offended his master that Henry, in an angry mood, charged 
his courtiers with ingratitude for allowing him to be so insulted 
by an ecclesiastic, four knights privately agreed to rid Henry 
of the insolent churchman. By different routes they arrived 
in England from Normandy, where Henry then was, and met 
at Saltwood ; where, on the night of December 28, 1170, they 
made their arrangements for the murder. Tradition says that 
conscience began to do its work so vigorously that the con- 
{ spirators feared to see each other’s faces, and therefore con-_ 
ia certed in the dark.. The Great Teacher has told us that 


“men love darkness rather than light, because their deeds are 
| — evil;” and the whole history of our race confirms the words of © 
a Him who spake “ as never man spake.” — 

: These knights, having succeeded in stifling the voice of con- 
science, rode from Saltwood to Canterbury, where, on the 
very steps of the altar, they murdered their victim. Having 
accomplished their design, they left the cathedral in haste, 
ef and rested not till they again reached Saltwood. The castle con- 
i tinued to belong to the see of Canterbury for three hundred 
+ years longer, when Cranmer exchanged it for other lands with 


the Crown. 
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On returning we passed Saltwood Church; and my lady 
- friend assured me that had I visited the neighbourhood a 
month earlier, the grounds of Archdeacon Croft, who lives 
at the Rectory, would have presented a great attraction, for 
his gardens are open to the public, and they contain thousands 
of azaleas and rhododendrons of every variety. Hythe Church 
and its wonderful collection of skulls was also named as a 
place of interest, but 1 had previously gratified my curiosity 
with an inspection of that mysterious-looking pile. Leaving 
the rest of the company, therefore, I passed over the “ Military 
- Canal” to see the indications the sea was giving that it was — 
_ gradually retiring from this part of England. No one, after 
examining this neighbourhood, can wonder at the statement 
that Hythe was once three miles nearer the sea, or that in the 
- middle of last century an anchor was ploughed up close to 
Saltwood Castle. The Military Canal itself was one of Mr. 
_ Pitt’s schemes for keeping out the French in the time of 
Bonaparte. It has generally been reckoned a useless and 
expensive device, but according to the amusing author of the 
“Ingoldsby Legends,” it answered its purpose. “Trivial ob- 
jections to the plan were made at the time by cavillers; anda 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, who proposed as a cheap 
substitute to put down his own cocked hat upon a pole, was 
deservedly pooh-poohed down: in fact, the job, though rather 
an expensive one, was found to answer remarkably well. The 
French managed, indeed, to scramble over the Rhine and the 
Rhone, and other insignificant currents; but they never did, 
or could, pass Mr. Pitt’s ‘Military Canal.” wW. 
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The Three Nails, anv the Marks thev made, 


“Frxp a piece of board, six nails, and a hammer, and bring — 
them to me into the parlour,” said Mr. Andrews tohis son 
Philip one Monday morning. Philip collected the articles 
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required, but greatly wondered to what use his father was 
going to put them; so on entering the parlour he said, “I 
thought, father, that you were going out this morning for the 
whole week 

“ olam, my boy, and the board, the hammer, and the 
nails are for your mother’s use while I am away. There are 
six nails—one for each day; the board is for the nails to be 
driven into, and the hammer is to drive them in with.” 

Philip was not. a wicked boy, but whenever his father was 
from home he took advantage of his absence, teased his 
brothers and sisters, constantly neglected his lessons, and had 


a hundred thoughtless tricks, which gave his mother annoy- 


ance and trouble. Whenever Mr. Andrews returned from a 
journey, his peace was always broken by a ong list of com- 
plaints against this tiresome son. “I haye talked, and talked, 
and talked again,” was always part of the mother’s report. 
“I am tired of talking; I am sure nobody has more said to 
him than Philip, and yet I don’t see that it does him a bit of 
good.” Mr. Andrews quite believed this, and! therefore he 
ud thought of a new mode of registering Philip’s failings; 
0 » he said, “ Now, Philip, ask your mother to please to come 
here, and I will explain how the nails and the board and the 
hammer are to be used.” The three were quietly seated, when 
Mr. Andrews, in a calm and affectionate manner, said, “ Philip, 
you are so often tiresome when I am away from home, that 
ny pleasure is spoilt with the thought that you are giving 
your motherso much unnecessary trouble. I wish, therefore, 
to have your conduct written on this board, with this hammer, 
and these six nails—one for each day.” 
Philip’s face wore a very comical, inguiriag szr‘ of look, as 
his father proceeded :— 


“If you are good every day of my absence the board will 


have no nail driven in, but will be as smooth and clean when it 


is shown to me on Saturday night as itis now. But for every 
day that you are naughty a nail will be driven in; if, however, 
you should afterwards be good a nail _ be knocked out for 


| each day.” 
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Philip loved both his parents, but he certainly feared a stern 
look from his father, much more than the long lectures of his 
mother. On this occasion Mr. Andrews did not look stern, 
but he looked very lovingly and anxiously at his tiresome boy, 
and he looked so long that Philip felt some big tears trickling 
down his cheeks, and no sooner had his father given him an 
atfectionate kiss than he stole out of the room, fully resolving 
that the board should be given in on Saturday night as clean 
and smooth as it then was. | 

Philip, however, in making this good resolution, had never 
thought of asking the Lord to help him, and beside that, he 
had no notion of offering up a prayer to God, except his usual 
morning andevening prayer. Aftertrying to be good for a few 
hours, he found it so difficult that he gave it up, and when 
night came his mother said,— 

“Philip, I am very sorry, but I really must drive a nail into 
that board to mark this day’s naughtiness.” 

“Nasty, ugly nail,” said Philip, when he saw its black 
head on one side of the board, and the point half an inch 
through on the other. On Tuesday the same careless, thought- 
less conduct was repeated, and another nail was driven into the 
board. On Wednesday he was worse than ever, and a third 
nail disfigured the board. During these three days Philip had > 
 oiten thought of “the nasty, ugly nails” with vexation, but he 
had come tothe conclusion that, as three days remained, heshould 
have plenty of time to get the three nails out again, and so 
have an empty board to show his father on Saturday night. 

Many older persons reason in the same way as Philip did: 
“There is time enough yet, I will enjoy myself now, and be 
serious some other day: I will indulge my sinful passions now, 
and I will repent when I get old.” Many such remarks have 
been made by youths who have never lived to be old; sickness 
and death have overtaken them, and they have died without 
repentance and without pardon. Philip never meant to have 
4 nail left in when his father returned, and he managed to 
leave time enough to get the nails out. On Thursday night 
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Mrs. Andrews, who did not know Philip’s plan, told him she 
really believed he had been trying to be good, so she would 


knock a nail out. She therefore turned the board the wrong 


way upwards, hit one of the nails on the point, and out it fell 
on the floor. On Friday, Philip again secured a good charac- 
ter, so another nail was removed, and about an hour before the 
return of Mr. Andrews on Saturday night the last “ nasty, 
ugly nail” was knocked out. 

Mr. Andrews returned in health, gave each member of the 
family an affectionate greeting, and then sat down to tea. 
Philip hung about his father’s chair all the time, but he did 
not look happy; he said he was not poorly, he said he was 
glad his father had come back, but still his face showed that 
he was uneasy about something. 

—“ Now, Philip,” said his father, as the “hei was carried out 
of the room, “ let me see the board.” | 

Philip carried it to his father. 

After thoughtfully looking for some time at this silent 
reporter, Mr. Andrews said,— 

“Well, my boy, 1 am glad to see there are no nails m. 
Come, lift up your head, wad boy, there is not a single nail in 
the board.” 

“No, father,’ said the Weeping “but there are 
marks !” 

“ Ah, my dear lad,” said his father, “ hon are the marke. 
You have removed the nails, but the marks remain. So it is 
always, my dear boy, with sin. Every sinful word you speak, 
every naughty act you commit, you make a mar/: on your soul, 
a spot, a stain, which cannot be removed by any earthly 
means. But if you repent of your sins, and turn with humble 
trust to your Saviour, all your sins shall be removed, and 


when you are called to give up your accounts you shall give 
them up with joy and not with grief. I. H. 
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Sketches inthe Dark, 
By ONE WHO CAN SEE. 


How delightful it is to go abroad on a fine summer day, and 
gaze upon the beauties of nature! The blue sky, the green 
fields, the waving trees and many-tinted flowers are redolent 
of loveliness, and the heart thrills with joy as we look around 
us, and feel that this scene, so exquisite, is ours to enjoy, spread 
before us by the almighty hand of the great Creator. Or if 
we walk through the crowded city, its stately edifices and 
uoble piles of building awaken our admiration of the skill of | 
man. The busy shops, and bustling wharves and warehouses, 
strike us as evidences of his industry and ingenuity, and we 
wonder at the things achieved by so feeble an instrumentality. 
But if suddenly a veil of darkness were to spread itself over 
the scene, and the beauties of nature as well as the works of 
man were hidden from our gaze, how dreadful would be the — 
deprivation! To wander. about in ceaseless night, uncheered 
by one solitary beam of light to illuminate our dreary way, 
would indeed be desolation. We shudder at the thought, 
and shrink from the bare possibility of such a state of things; 
and yet what numbers of our fellow-creatures, old and young, 
wander through life in utter darkness! The sun shines upon 
the earth, filling it with life and beauty, and the moon and 
stars make the night lovely by their tranquil light. The bril- 
ant gas, the flaming meteor, and the electric flash may dazzle 
others, but to them they possess but a name. Night and day 
are alike to them, and they pass through the varying scenes of 
life, its joys and sorrows, its deserts and its blooming gardens, 
in the dark. Wow sad is such a fate! The parents hold 
children in their arms, but cannot see the beaming smiles upon 
their faces, or trace with looks of love their growing intelli- — 
gence shining forth in every feature; the children may hear 
for years the voices of their beloved and vencrated parents, 
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and yet follow them to the grave without ever having beheld 
them. Husband and wife may dwell together in that holiest 
of all unions, and never know the lineaments of the partners 
so dear to their hearts. Poor feeble man, with all thy pride 
in thy worldly wisdom, with all thy vaunted knowledge and 
skill, whence is the human power that can give sight to the 
blind? As well mightest thou seek to animate a corpse and 
restore it to all the functions of life. 

These thoughts were suggested to me one day as I walked 
through the Agricultural Hall, and saw a party of blind women 
working at sewing machines; it was a surprising thing to see 
women deprived of sight using those apparently complicated 
machines with so much ease and dexterity, executing the finest 
work in the neatest. manner, and with the same quickness as 
those in full possession of the gift of sight. I was so surprised | 
and attracted by the novel and most interesting scene, that I 
made some inquiries of the lady in charge of the party (Mrs. 
Moore), who informed me that an attempt was thus being 
made, by teaching blind women to use the sewing machines, to 
enable them to earn a livelihood at their-own homes. Several 
women were then employed in the workroom of the society, - 
and I am happy to say that now a shop has been opened in 
Oxford Street for the sale of the work done by the blind, and 
that the society is taken under the especial patronage of the 
Princess of Wales. Some days after my visit to the Agricul- 
tural Hall, I called on Mr. and Mrs. Moore, who kindly made 
an appointment for me to mect one of the blind teachers 
belonging to the society, of which Mr. Moore is the secretary, 
and to visit the homes of some of the blind with him. <Accord- 
ingly, on the appointed day, I met the blind teacher, who was 
guided by a boy, who also carried his bag of books, and with 
him I made several interesting visits. The first was to a 
woman, whom it was difficult to imagine a person without 
sight. As we entered her house, the door of which opened into — 
the dwelling-room, she advanced to meet us, and handed us 
chairs with all the ease and quickness of a seeing person. <Aiter 
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having exchanged the book she had been reading for ono of 
those he had brought, my guide asked her to tell me how she 
managed in her house and family without being able to see. 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Martin (for so I shall eall her), “at 
first I found it very difficult, for I could see until about fifteen 
years ago, when I was suddenly blinded by a flash of lightning. 
The loss of my sight made me quite helpless for some time, but 
by degrees I began to learn to do things for myself, and to 
find my way about without help, and now I am able to do 
everything about the house nearly as well as before the lght- 
ning struck me.” | | | 

At this moment the ery of a baby was heard, and, rising, 


Mrs. Martin ran swiftly up the stairs, and presently returned 


bearing a fine infant, a few months old, in her arms; three or 
four little ones, returning at the same moment from school, 
went at once to a closet in the room and hung up their hats 
and coats. | 

“Tow do you manage all those little children ?” I exclaimed, 
surprise. 

“Qh, very easily, now that I am accustomed to it,’ Mrs. 
Martin replied, smiling. 

“T wash and dress them all, except the baby, in the morning, 
as soon as I have lighted the fire and tidied the room for 
breakfast ; and one of the elder children holds the baby while 
I give father and the rest their breakfast. When he is gone 
to his work, and the children are gone to school, I dress the 
baby and set the dinner on the fire, and then I am ready to 
sit down to my work.” oe 

“What kind of work can you do?” I inquired. 

“Everything that I require for myself and the family. IL 
make all their clothes myself, and cut them out also. The 
greatest difficulty I felt in the beginning was threading the 
needles, but now I can do it quite fast ;” and drawing the 
thread out of a needle, she surprised me’ by re-threading it 
faster than I could do it myself. “I have but one fear,” she 
added, “ and that is of the fire or candles, for I cannot tell if 
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the children go near them, or if I approach them too closely 
myself.” 

“ But,” said I, “when you are ine you do not require a: 
eandle.”” 

“.No,” she answered, laughing; “ but you will be amused 
when I tell you that always keep one lighted ; it seems _ 
company like.” J 

“You are happy in being so contented and. cheerful under : 
your afiliction,” I remarked, after a short pause. iB 

“ Yes, it is well for me that Iam able to be so. At first 1° 


was very rebellious against it, and fretted all day long until 


this good man taught me to read; and now I am never lonely, 
for I have some part of the Bible always to go to, and I always 
4ind something there to cheer and comfort me. I have but one 
wish,” she added, with a sigh, “and that is, that 1 could see 
the faces of my children.” (As she spoke she pressed the baby 
closer to her heart.) “I often think that if I could see them for 
even one moment | would be contented; but 1 shall see them 
yet where there will be no darkness or blindness to hinder me, 
in the heaven of God.” | | 
Too much moved to continue the conversation, I took my 
leave ; and having promised my guide to meet him another 
day, I went home, musing on the scene I had just witnessed. 


STRANGE Comranions.—There were two pigs in one sty, one of them a 
young sow, which, after a while, was taken to a separate building. Soon 
afterwards it was observed that the remaining pig had found solace for his 
loneliness in the companionship of a young chicken, which had, no doubt, at _ 


_ first accidentally got into the sty, but which never afterwards attempted to 


leave the pig, never even flying on to the top of the pigsty wall. It followed 
the pig about as it would have followed a hen. The two fed together from 
the same trough, and slept together at night, the chicken roosting on the 
pig’s shoulders, or, if the night were cold, lying comfortably snuggled between 
its fore legs, and it was no uncommon sight to see the chicken taking a ride 
round the sty on the pig’s back. The pig never made the slightest attempt to 
hurt the chicken, which was the more curious, as most pigs have an especial 
appetite for chickens that may be so unlucky as to come within their reach. 
—Science Gossip. 
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Che Body and the Spirit. 


“Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.”—Ecc.xs. xii. 7. 


A FEW more months may pass away, 
A few more years may hurry by; 

But ever nearer draws the day 
When I must die. 


Soon will the bright-eyed daisies grow 
Soon will the summer grasses wave, 
While I am lying far below, 
Within the grave. 


Oh, sad the thought if this were all! 
Born but to live a little day, 
And in life’s eventide to fall 
Again to clay. 


My earthly tenement must lie 
Forgotten in the silent tomb, 
While. future ages hurry by 
In joy or gloom. 


But oh! the spirit takes its flight, 
As dies the last expiring breath, 
To live in everlasting life 
Or endless death. 


O Father, who hast shown the way, 

And to our souls Thy Spirit given, 
Protect us through life’s fleeting day, 

And guide to heaven! : 
So shall we, in Thy realms above, 
_ Through those bright never-ending days, 
Join with the white-robed choir of love 

To sing Thy praise. 

J. F. 
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Geographical Bllustrations of Scripture, 
| LEBANON, 3 | | 


“JT pray thee let me go over, and see the good land that is beyond Jor- 
dan, that goodly mountain and Lebanon.’ —Deut. iii. 25. 

The fame of Lebanon was doubtless well known to Moses; and to feast 
his eyes with a view of that “goodly mountain’’ was one of the chief 
things he dosired before his .death. Though his prayer was not fully 
granted, he was assured that he should behold it with his eyes; and for 
that purpose he ascended Mount Pisgah, and looking northward he saw the 
summits of Lebanon.’ Among the mountains of Dalestinc, Lebanon is the 
most important. Its ‘height cannot be less than 11,000 feet, and some 
travellers say much more. Dr. Clarke, who visited it in July, says, “The 
summit was so lofty that the snow entirely covered the upper part of it, not 
lying in patches as, during summer, upon the tops of some very clevated 
mountains, but investing all the higher part with that perfect white and 
smooth velvet-like appearance which snow only exhibits when it is very 
deep.”’ Nearly all parts of the mountain are well cultivated, and well peo- - 
pled. The elevated valleys are watered by numcrous springs, which diifase 
on all sides freshness and fertility. Vineyards and plantations of olive, 
mulberry and fig trees, are also cultivated in terraces formed by walls; and 
the soil of the declivities produces abundance of corn, oil, and wine. Vol- 
ney, 2 French traveller who climbed to the summit, tells us the kind of view 
a traveller has:—‘ There, on every side, he will view an horizon without 
bounds; while in clear weather the sight is lost over the desert which 
extends to the Persian Gulf, and over the sea which bathes the coasts of 
Europe. He seems to command the whole world, while the wandering eye, 
now surveying the successive chains of mountains, transports the imagina- 
tion, in one instant, from Antioch to Jerusalem; and now, approaching the 


~~ sufsounding objects, observes the distant profundity of the coast, till the 


attention, at length fixed by distincter objects, more minutely examines the 
rocks, woods, torrents, hill-sides, villages, and towns; and the mind secretly 
exults at the diminution of things which formerly appeared so great. He 
contemplates the valley, obscured by stormy clouds, with a novel delight, 
and smiles at hearing the thunder, which had so often burst over his head, 
erowling beneath his fect; while the threatening summits of the mountam 
are diminished till they appear like the furrows of a ploughed field, or the 
steps of an amphitheatre; and he feels himself flattered by an elevation 


above so many great objects, on which pride makes him look down with @ 


secret satisfaction.” Lebanon has always been famed for its cedars, of 
which were built the temple at Jerusalem, and the palace of Solomon. 
During the time that these great works were in progress Solomon raised 


levy of 30,000 men, and “he sent them to Lebanon 10,000 a month by 
courses.” | | W. 
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Anecdotes of Animals. 


HARES. 
Most of the anecdotes related of these animals refer to their tricks for self- 


nreservation. Dr. Fouilloux says: have seen a hare which, after having a 


run of above two hours before the dogs, has dislodged another hare, and taken 
possession of its form. I have seen them swim ever three ponds, ot which 
‘ho smallest was not less than eighty paces broad. I have seen others 
hich, after having been warmly chased for two hours, have entered a 
-heep-cot through the little opening under the door and remained among 
ihe cattle. Others, again, when the dogs have chased them, have joined a 
“ock of sheep in the field, and in like manner remained with them. 

One of the most pleasing accounts of the sagacity and affection of the 
hare is given by Cowper, who undertook the care of three—Puss, Tiney, 
and Bess, all of which were males:—“‘ In the daytime they had the range 
of a hall, and at night returned cach to his own bed, never intruding into 
that of another. Puss grew presently familiar, would leap into my lap, and 
has more than once fallen asleep upon my knee. He was ill three days, 
during which time I nursed him, and kept him apart from his fellows, and 
ly constant care and trying him with a variety of herbs, restored him to 
perfect health. No creature could be more grateful than my patient after 
his recovery, a sentiment which he most significantly expressed by licking 
my hand, first the back of it, then the palm, then every finger separately, 
Finding him extremely tractable, I made it my custom to carry him always 
after breakfast into my garden, where he hid himself generally under the 
leaves of a cucumber vine until the evening. I had not long habituated 
him to this state of liberty, before he began to be impatient for the return 
of the time when he might enjoy it. He would invite me to the garden by 


_ drumming upon my knee, and by a look of such expression as it was not 


possible to misinterpret. If this rhetoric did not immediately succeed, he 


_ Would take the skirt of my coat between his teeth and pull at it with all his 


force. Upon Tiney the kindest treatment had not the least effect. He too 
was sick, and in his sickness had an equal share of my attention; but if, 
ofter his recovery, I took the liberty to stroke him he would grunt, strike 
with his fore feet, spring forward and bite. Puss was tamed by gentle 
usage; Tiney was not to be tamed at all; and Bess had a courage and con- 
fidence that made him tame from the beginning. I always admitted them 
into the parlour after supper, when, the carpet affording their feet a firm 
hold, they would frisk and botnd and play a thousand gambols, in which 
Bess, being remarkably strong and fearless, was always superior to the rest. 
One evening the cat, being in the room, had the hardiness to pat Bess upon 
the cheek, an indignity which he resented by drumming upon her back 
with such violence, that the cat was happy to escape from under his paws 
and hide herself.” Bess died young; Tiney lived to be nine years old; 
and Puss died of old are when she was within a month of her twelfth year. 
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Quaint Quotations. 


Tur Finer or Lonnox.—This great fire, which, in 1666, burnt 400 streets, 
$9 churches, and 13,200 dwelling-houses, is thus described by Evelyn, who 
was an eyewitness of the terrible scene:—‘ Here we saw the Thames 
covered with goods floating all the barges and boates laden with what 
some: had time and courage to save, as, on ye other ye carts, &c., carrying 
out to the fields, which for many miles were strewed with moveables of all 
sorts, and tents erecting to shelter both people and what goods they could 
eet away. Oh the miserable and calamitous spectacle! such as happly the 
world hath not seene the like since the foundation of it nor be outdone till 
the universal conflagration of it; all the skie was of a ficry aspect, like the 
top of a burning oven, and the hght seene above forty miles round for 
many nights. God grant mine cyes may never behold the like, who now 
saw above 10,000 houses all in one flame; the noise and cracking and 
thunder of the impetuous flames, ye shricking of women and children, the 
hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses and churches, was like an hideous 
storme, and the aire all about so hot and inflamed that at the last one was 
not able to approach it, so that they were forced to stand still and let ye 
flames burn on, which they did for necre two miles in length and one im 
bredth. The clouds also of smoke were dismall, and reached upon com- 
putation neer 50 miles in length. London was, but is no more.” 


Vexrstons oF THE Binitr.—The following verse (Matt. vii. 27), as it 


appears in the Anglo-Saxon version, Wyekliife’s and Tyndale’s versions, 1s 
taken from “ Angus’s Handbook ”’ :— 


ANGLO-SAXON. - WYCLIFTE, 1580. TYNDALR’S, 1526. 
“Tha rinde hyt and “And rain came “And abundance 

thaer com flod, and downand floodiscameni — of rayne descended, 
leow on windas and and windis blewen and and the fluddes came 


ahruron on thaet hus thei hurliden into that and the wyndes 
and thaect husfeolland house: and it felle  blewe,- and __ bect 
hys hryre was mycel.”’ down, and the fall- upon that housse, 
z.c., “Then rained it, yng down thereof was and it fell and great 
and there came flvod, grete.”” | was the.fall of it.” 
and blew winds, and 

rushed on that house, 

and the house fell, and 

its rush was great.” 
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A Pepant.—The following character of a pedant is taken from a book 
published in 1638 :—‘‘ Hee treades in a rule; and one hand scannes verses, 
and the other holds his scepter. Hee dares not thinke a thought that the 
nominative case governs not the verb ; and he never had meaning in his 
life, for he travelled only for words. His ambition is criticisme, and his 
example Tully. Hee values phrases, and elects them by the sound, and 
the eight parts of speech are his servants. To bee briefe, he is a hetero- 
_¢lite, for he wants the plural number, having onely the single quality of 
words.” 

Ancient Bristot.—In the biography of Wulfstan, who was Bishop of 
Worcester in 1066, the following account is given :—‘* There is a seaport 
town called Bristol, opposite to Ireland, into which its inhabitants made 
frequent voyages on account of trade. Wulfstan cured the people of this 
town of a most odious.and inveterate custom, which they derived from their 
ancestors, of bringing men and women, in all parts of England, and export- 
ing them to Ireland for the sake of gain. You might have seen with 
sorrow long ranks of young persons of both sexes, and of the greatest 
beauty, tied together with ropes, and daily exposed to sale ; nor were these 
men ashamed, O horrid wickedness! to give up their nearest relations, 
nay, their own children to slavery. Wulfstan, knowing the obstinacy of 
these people, sometimes stayed two months among them, preaching every 
Lord’s day, by which, in process of time, he made so great an impression 
upon their minds, that they abandoned that wicked trade, and set an 
example to all the rest of England to do the same.”’ 

Erasmus’s New TresTAMENT.—From an English edition of this work, 
published in 1547, the following extract is taken :—‘* And when he was 
come into the waye, ther came one runnynge and kneled to hym, and 
axed him, Good Mayster, what shal I do that I may enheret eternal life ? 
Jesus said to him, Why callest thou Me good? there is no man good but 
one, Which is God. Thou knowest the commaundements; break not 
matrimony ; kyl not; steale not; bere no false wytnes ; defraude no man; 
honoure thy father and mother. He answered and .yd to Him, Mayster, 
all these I have obserued from my youth. Jesus behelde hym, and had a 
fauour to him, and said vnto him, One thinge is lackynge vnto thee. Go 
and sell all that thou hast and geue to the poore and thou shalt haue 
treasure in heauen; and come and followe me, and take vp thy crosse. 


_ But he was discomforted with that sayinge, and went away mornyng, for 
he had great possessions. And Jesus loked rounde, and sayd vnto his 
_ disciples, What an harde thinge is it for them that haue ryches, to entre 


into the kyngdome of God. And his disciples were astonnyed at hys 
wordes,” (Mark x. 17—24.) 
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Anniversaries. 


Iebruary ond, 1626.—Charles I. crowned at Westminster Abbey. Charles's 


favourite colour was «white. Some of his courticrs thought his choice an un. 


wise one, but that did not influence Charles. Robed in white he went to the. 
Abbey and was crowned, and was thenceforth called the “‘ White King.” 
At his funeral, twenty-three years after, the snow fcll heavily, and covered 
the black velvet pall with a silvery mantle, on the passage .of the bier from 
Windsor Castle to St. George’s Chapel. Charles went to the grave in his 
own colour. 

Frbruary Gth, 1685.—Death of Charles I1.—During his life Charles had 
professed attachment to the Church of England, but when his last hours 
arrived nothing could induce him to partake of the Sacrament according to 
its forms, or to admit that he dicd in communion with that church. W hen, 
however, a Romish priest was privately taken to his bedside, he at once 
welcomed him, confessed to him, received absolution, partook of the Sacra- 
ment, and declared himself benefited. Thus, one of the worst kings that 
ever disgraced the throne of England, docyered by his last act that he had 
previously been acting the hypocrite. 

February 13th, 1689.—William IIT. and Mary ascended the throne.— 
When James IT. escaped from England the legislature found no difliculty in 
declaring the throne vacant, But how to fill it was a great difficulty. Some 
would have Mary to rule alone, because she had a direct mght to the throne: 
others preferred William alone, because of his work and character. Mary 


assured those who preferred her to her husband that the laws of God had f 


made him her superior, and she would never allow the laws of man to alter 
their relations. William and Mary, therefore, became joint sovereigns of 
England. 

February 15th, 1641.—Second Battle of St. Albans. —Ilenry VI. cared vert 
little whether he was on the throne or in the Tower; indeed, he was ofter 
incapable ef saying where he was or what he was. The Earl of Warwic 
had possession of the king, and took him to the field of battle in compan 
with the Yorkists. Margaret, his wife, advanced suddenly on the foe, route 
Warwicly and his followers, and then obtained possession of her imbec. 
husband, who had been left in the Yorkist camp after the engagement. 

Filrvery 23, 1642.—Henrietta Maria left England for Holland.—It v 
Charics the First’s misfortune to have for a wife a self-willed, intrigui 
and vindictive woman. After she had succeeded in making Whitehall 
dangerous a residence for royalty, Charles procecded north, and Henri 
Maria went to Holland, where she mortgaged her own jewels and trink 

nd even the gold buttons from the royal robes, on purpose to furnish ] 


husband with men, atch and, ee wherewith to carry on 3 T 
against his subjects. WwW. 
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@ Russian Peasant’s Nome. 

Our illustration represents the interior of a serf’s cottage 
in Russia. The original picture, published in St. Petersburg, 
is highly coloured, and gives the idea of some comfort, and 
no little finery in the housewife’s dress. The following des- 
cription from an interesting volume, “ The Englishwoman in 
Russia,” presents a picture in words which may enable us to 
compare the peasant homes of England with those in this far- 
off land, and tend to induce a spirit of thankfulness :— 


“A Russian village is generally composed of a long row of 
wooden houses on each side of the post-road, with usually a 


a line of birch-trees in front. Some of the well-to-do, or those 


amongst them who are the most ingenious, have the eaves of 
their cottages ornamented, in a very pretty manner, with a 
kind of border of so light and elegant a description that itmay . 
be compared to wooden lace. The windows, where there are 


any, are decorated in the same manner. At the entrance of 


the villages we generally saw painted on the same board the 
number of men and of cows contained in each. The fair sex 
were not thought worth the trouble of being enumerated. 

“As to the inhabitants, ‘they are true children of the soil. 
The men have.something fine in their appearance. They wear 
a loose shirt fastened round the waist. In some of the villages 


through which we passed a few of the men had boots on, but 
_ the greater part had only leggings, bound round with thongs, 


sandal fashion ; their feet were furnished with shoes of a kind 
of basket-work, made of strips of the birch-tree.. The women 
had on a coarse chemise, with full sleeves, and over that the — 
national dress—the sarafane, which was generally of commor 

blue or red cotton, haying no bodice, but kept on the shoulder — 
by a band of the same. The married ones wore a handkerchief 
tied round the head in a peculiar manner. Most of the girls 
had their hair formed into a long plait hanging down their 

back. The children ran abet alaplas having on only a shirt 
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RUSSIAN PEASANT’S HOME. 


with open sleeves. Nearly every house in the villages was fur- 
nished with a kind of settee outside, where, in the evening, we 
frequently saw groups of the peasants sitting to have a chat or 
to sing together their national airs, of which they are very 
fond. | 

“The isbas, or cottages, are constructed by the peasants 
themselves. The exterior is formed of balks, cut precisely the — 
same length and thickness, laid horizontally one above the — 
other, the ends of which cross each other at each corner of the ~ 
building; the interstices are filled with moss and tow. The 
roof is somewhat like that of a Swiss chalet (indeed, in general 
appearance, an isba resembles one). The eaves are decorated 
with woodwork 4 jour. Pretty balconies are very often to be 
seen, and windows round which the same ornament is carried ; 
these are the cottages of the wealthier peasants. But the 
poorest isbas are destitute of any of these gay decorations, and 
sometimes even of windows, and consist of merely a small balk 
cottage, with a plain roof. 

“The furniture inside is, in almost every case, the same: a 
wooden settee, a deal table, and a chair or two, a samovar or 
tea-urn, a few earthenware pipkins and basins, some bowls of 
birch-wood, and spoons to match them, and a picture of the 
Virgin, or of some saint, which is always suspended in the 
corner, and, if the peasant be rich — a lamp filled with 
oil is burning before it. 

“The bedroom in a cottage is the one in which the inmates 
live and cook; the bed for the family is the flat top of the 
stove, where they enjoy their sleep in a heat that seems sufli- 


cient to bake them, and in an air foul and close enough to 


stifle any one but a Russian. In the summer time the peasants 
sleep on the bare ground, and generally in the open air, when 
the weather is not wet. They throw themselves down any- 
where, in their ordinary dress and sheepskin, and usually turn 
their faces to the earth.” 
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Che Bunch of Revs. 
CHAPTER III. 


In the Kennington Road, not far from the Green, at that 
time a much more rural place than it is now, lived a very 
respectable man and his wife named Davis, and they kept a 
ereengrocer’s shop. Very fresh and good were the fruit and 
vegetables, neatly and even tastefully arranged to attract the 
eyes of purchasers, who would stop to look at them, and seem 
equally satisfied with the appearance of Betsy Davis, the mis- 
tress of the shop. Her clean dress and apron, clear healthy face, 
and bright smiles, raised their confidence, and while she quickly 
and carefully waited upon her customers, her easy, comfort- 
able, self-satisfied air seemed to say, “I don’t owe a penny to 
a living soul.” While thus busily engaged, one fine sunny 
morning early in the spring, a young girl dressed as a respect- 
able servant entered the shop. She was strong and stout for 
her age, which was nineteen, though-she looked older. She 
claneed eagerly at Mrs. Davis, as if bursting to tell her some 
great news, but walked to the back of the shop, and stood 

waiting with evident impatience till the customers were 
served, 

No sooner was the shop clear than she started forward 
exclaiming, “Oh, missus, I think I’ve got the place, and the 
lady’s coming to-morrow morning for my character.” 

“Vm very glad to. hear it, Susan, indeed Iam. I'll speak 
for you. Didn’t she object to having your character from 
a shop like this? ” 

“No, she said; as she wanted me in the kitchen, she 
liked it better than if I had been in a fine place.”’ 

“T told her I was used to hard work, and could do plain 


cooking, and answered all her questions, and she seemed quite 
satisfied,’’ 


“ What wages is she going to give you?” 
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“Ten pounds a year and find everything, and there’s no 
washing done at home.” 

“Ten pounds! why, Susan, my girl, what capital wages!” 

“ Yes, ain’t they ? Oh, I do hope I shall get the place; you 
will give me a good character, won’t you, missus ?”’ she adde d, 
in pleading tones. 

“Well, yes, PIl speak up for you, Susan, although I’m very 
much afraid you’re too young. I shall hear what the lady 
says to-morrow ; but don’t stop talking now, or master’s dinner 
won’t be ready. I’ve got am potatoes ready, and washed up 
the breakfast-things for you.’ |. : 

“ Oh, thankye, ma’am,”’ said Susan; and away she went to 
make up for the lost time by extra bustling and quickness. 

In the evening, when Tom Davis aiWl his wife sat talking 


after supper in the little parlour at the back of the shop, she 
told him of Susan’s good fortune. | 


“It's a first-rate chance for the girl,” she said. “I must: 


give her a good character; she’s a clean little puss, and will 
make a capital servant in time. How pleased John Saunders 
and her mother will be! I’m very glad I persuaded them to 
let her come here for a time, she’s learnt a great deal. Why, 
Tom, that girl can cook a joint of meat and boil a potato better 


than half the professed cooks going ; the lady wants her to be 


cook — it'll just suit Susan, it’s the work she likes best. I 
should have thought she was too young, but the lady did not 
think so, and she’s to have ten pounds a year and everything 
found her.”’ | 
. “Ten pounds a year!” exclaimed her husband, “ why, that’s 
a fine sum indeed.”’ 

“ Yes, ain wt it? but she'll soon make herself worth it if she 
takes care.’ ar 7 

“Is the ia coming here for her character ? ” 

* Yes, Susan told her we were plain shopkeepers, but that 


was no objection; I should say she’s a real lady, if only for 
that.” 


“ What is her name?” 
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“Sinclair; she lives on Clapham Common.” 

“Do you know the name, Tom ?” 

“T’ve heard it;”’ he replied, “and if it is the same family, 
they’re very superior people, and have lived there a gore many 
years.” 

“Oh, I dare say it is the same; I’m very elad on Susan’s 
account, it will be the making of her to go into a house like 
that.” | 

Tom Davis sat for some time after he had heard this, smok- 
ing his pipe in silence; at last he said, “ What questions 
do ladies generally ask when they come for a servant’s 
character ?” | 

“What questions ? why, whether she’s steady, sober, and 
honest, and what. she can do in the kitchen, or in the house if 
they want her for a housemaid, and if she’s quick and clean in 
herself and her work, and whether she is willing and good- 
tempered, and——”’ | 

“Oh, there, stop, thas will do,” cried Tom. “ Dear me! if 
them’ s the qualifications ladies require in their servants, no 
wonder they’ve such trouble to get any to suit them; but, 
Betsy wife, how will you answer the lady when she asks you 
if Susan is honest ?”’ 

“Wow?” replied Mrs. Davis, as if reflecting upon her 
answer; and then she said, “ Why, I shall say she zs honest ; 
why shouldn’t I?” 

“ Well, it seems to me that she is nof quite honest,—at least, 
not according to what my father taught me about honesty.” 

“ Now, Tom, wouldn’t it be cruel to take away the girl's 
character just because once or twice, a long time ago, she took 
afew apples and nuts? You know it was a great temptation for 
her, seeing them all lie about as they do here.” 

“| know it, wife, I know it,” said Tom; “ and she’s young, 
and I’m afraid hasn’t been taught to think these little thefts 
wrong: her brother Jack would never have gone to the bad 
as he has done if-he’d been taught differently.” 

“ But, Tom, Susan isn’t like Jack, and really she is an 
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industrious, hard-working girl, and 1 cannot bear to think of 
her losing the place through me; and it’s a long time ago, and 
if she wasn’t honest then, I believe she is ow, I do indeed, 
and you know she wouldn’t touch a penny of money or any- 
thing else that didn’t belong to her; it was the good things in 
the way of fruit that tempted her.” 

“ Ah, Betsy, that’s just: what it is, she’s going to a great 
house where there'll be lots of nice things lying about; and if — 
she can’t resist temptation in a shop like this, what will she do 
there ?” 

“Oh, Tom, you make me quite uncomfortable,’ said Mrs, 
Davis; “what am I todo. I do think she has been honest 
lately ; you know how you talked to. her, and how she cried 
and promised not to do it again, data if you think she’s not to 
be trusted she’d better not go.’ 

Tom Davis sat silent again as if in deep thought, while his 
wife, feeling very uncomfortable, watched him nervously. 

At last he said, “ Betsy, your best plan is to tell the lady 
the whole truth, tell her first all Susan’s good qualities, and 
then say to her what you've been saying to me about the 
apples and nuts, and how that you believe she is quite honest 
now in every other way, and then if she’s a kind, sensible lady, 
as I believe she is, if it’s the one I know, she’ll not give her up 
if she likes her * other ways; she'll give hera trial, you may 
depend upon it. There’s many ladies like that now-a-days, 
God bless them, who remember how often God forgives us all, 
and tries us again, and they would be sorry not to give a poor 
young thing like Susan ‘a chance of redeeming her character. 
You did it, Betsy, and why shouldn’t there be ladies as kind- 
hearted as my Betsy ?” added Tom Davis, with a look of warm 
approval at his wife. ‘“ You tell the lady everything ; there’s 
nothing like the truth you may depend ; and then you can give 
, Susan a character with an easy conscience.’ 

“ Well,” said Betsy after a pause, and as if relieved by the 
determination, “ 1’ll do as you say, Tom; I believe you're right, 
but her mother wouldn’t do it now, I know that, and it is the - 
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only thing that makes me uncomfortable ; for if she should lose 
the place through my telling, she'll think it so unkind,” 

“Don’t you be afraid, wife ; Susan’s mother wouldn’t be her 
best friend if she didn’t do as I’m telling you to do, mind that ; 
and I don’t think Mrs. Sinclair is a lady who would give up a 
servant because she was told the truth about her. She’s noted 
for making even bad servants mto good ones.” 

“I’m sure I do hope it is your Mrs. Sinclair,” said Betsy. 
« And now I declare we must go to bed, for to-morrow’s market 
day, and we’re to be up with the lark.” 

The morrow came, and at twelve o'clock, the time appointed, 
a young lady walked into the shop, and was respectfully ushered 
into the back parlour. 

“Oh,” thought Mors. Davis, as she follow ed her visitor in, 
“this cannot be the lady Tom was talking of, she’s too young. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Davis,” said the lady as she seated herself. 
“Tam sorry I hayscome just at your busiest time, but mamma 
named twelve o’clock, because she hoped to be able to come 
herself, and as she did not feel quite well enough, she has sent 
me to ask all the questions about Susan Saunders. She seems 
a quick, intelligent girl, and mamma hopes you will be able to 
give her a good character, she is so pleased with her appear- 
ance.” 

Betsy, remembering her husband’s advice, gave the young 
lady a very correct description of Susan’s good qualities and 
abilities as a servant, and in not one thing did she go beyond 
the truth, speaking of her faults as caused by youth and want 
of experience, “ which you know, ma’am,” said Betsy, earnestly, 
“will improve as she grows older.” 

‘Oh yes,” replied the lady, “we prefer young servants ; 
mamma likes to train them to her own plans before they 
“acquire any bad habits; and if she is teachable, and as you say 
quick to learn, I have no doubt she will make a good servant 
in time. Her parents, she tells me, are country people, and 


from her account of them I should think they must he very 
respectable.’ 
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“Yes, ma’am, indeed they are,” replied Mrs. Davis; “her 
mother and I: were servants in the same family, and the 
children have been taught what’s right: their father is very 
strict.”’ 

Betsy did not add that their mother had been a Jady’s-maid, 
and not strict enough, although she had found it out from 
Susan’s own stories about home. In most respects it had not 
spoilt Susan, therefore she said nothing about it. 

“ Well, then,” said Miss Sinclair, rising as she spoke, “I 
think I may say that mamma will engage her, and with such 
parents, and after being with you so long, | suppose I need 
scarcely ask if she is sober, honest, and steady.” 3 

“Susan is very steady, ma’am,” said Mrs. Davis, “I have 
never had to complain of her for gossiping or wasting her time 
with the boys or young men in the neighbourhood.”’ 

“No,” thought she, “this is not Susan’s failing,’ and she 
spoke with confidence. Then came the dreaded question. 

“And you consider her quite honest. I don’t mean to 
suppose she would rob the house or take money that might 
be left in her way; but mamma is very particular in little 
things; she likes to be able to trust her servants with the 
greatest trifles, such as tea or sugar, or anything given to them 
to be used in the way of cooking. Many young women who 
would shrink from taking money, or other valuable articles, 
will act dishonourably in little things, and then if temptation 
to greater sin arises, they are more apt to fall. Mamma tells | 
them it is the principle of not touching what belongs to . 
another, however trifling, that keeps young people safe.”’ 

During this speech poor Mrs. Davis listened with trembling 
hesitation. What could she say to such a particular lady? If 
she told all, Susan would most certainly lose the place, for she 
had proved the want of that very principle of which Miss 
Sinclair’ spoke. 


“1 suppose, however,”’ she continued, “ that Susan has been 


too well trained at home, and you consider her perfectly 


honest.”’ 
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Fe Yes, ma’am, I’ do,” said poor Betsy, feeling thankful that 
the question referred only to the present time, and therefore 
she could speak with confidence as she thought. Had any 
question arisen of the past, she felt she must have told all, and 
Susan would have lost the situation; now she felt she had 
saved Susan and satisfied her own conscience. How mistaken . 
she was will be seen in Susan’s future history ! | 

“T shall tell mamma all you have said about this young 
woman,” said Miss Sinelair; “ I have no doubt she will be en- 
waged. W hen can she come ?”’ 

“To-morrow, if you wish it, ma’am,” said Mrs. Davis. “I 
can send her clothes afterwards.”’ 

“© Qh, Lam glad you can spare her so soon. Can she come 
te our house this evening for an answer?” 

“Certainly, ma’am, she shall come; and I am sure I am 
very thankful that the girl is likely to have such a good place. 
I hope'she will give you every satisfaction.” 
oe I hope so too,’ said Miss Sinclair, as she passed out into 
the shop through the door which Mrs. Davis opened for her. 
Tom Davis, who stood in the shop, took off his cap when he 
saw the lady, and made way for her among his customers, who 
readily moved aside to let the plainly dressed but elegant- 
looking lady pass them, which she did with graceful apologies 
for the interruption. 

“That's a real lady any way,” said one. 

“Yes, you may say that,” said Tom; “it’s Mrs. Sinclair’s 
dsughter. on the Common, at Clapham.” 1 

“Ah, then, she’s one of a good stock,” said another ; “ “there 
isn’t a kinder, better woman in the world; the good servants 
she’s given up to get higher wages no one can tell.” 

“She's very strict, though,” said a dirty, untidy girl, who 
was buying some potatoes, and holding her apron for them. 

“ All the better if she is,” was the reply. “ Her servants 
Wouldn't carry potatoes in their clean aprons, I’ll warrant.” 

“Oh, bother! I’ve no time to think about clean aprons,”’ 
said the girl, as she hurried away with her purchase. 
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“Well, wife, did you tell the lady everything?” asked Tom, 
as they again sat in their little parlour enjoying the quiet hours - 
after a hard day’s work. ‘“ Susan tells me she’s got the place.” | 
“Oh, Tom, I couldn’t; it was such a splendid opportunity 


“Ah, well, you told the truth, but not the whole truth. 
he Witey, I think you’re wrong; it would have been better to tell 
het Miss Sinclair all. I hope, however, no harm will come of it.” 
: 7 “TI hope so too, Tom; if Susan acts wrong after this, and 
loses such a good place, I shall have done with her.’ 


for the girl, and the lady spoke about her mamma being so 
y particular, that it frightened me. I couldn't bear to say a 
against her character.” | 
| “ Did you tell a lie, then?” 
if “ No, no, Tom, don’t put it like that. The lady asked me if 
| | Susan was honest zow. ‘Is she honest ?’ she said. I know 
: she is now, and has been for a long time; 80 dl could say Yes 
without telling a he about it.” 


44) Tom shook his head. There was something in the whole 
it affair which did not please his strict ge a of honour and 
integrity. 
Bel 


Our Cree. 


BY JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 


1 am an old man now, and not able for long walks through 


‘ef the distant parts of the city, or pleasant rambles into the quiet 
\ | country, such as | enjoyed in my youthful days; but never- 
: ) theless 1 have my own modicum of happiness, and délight my- 
Tet self the more in what is within my reach, partly beeause it 1s 
: | so, and partly because 1 can compare the present with the 
18a past, and find out that after all 1 am not nearly so much to be 
| : | pitied as people might suppose, or as 1 perhaps imagined 


myself at one time to be. What if 1 do live in a small court 
in the very heart of the cit y? Is that a cause for sorrow when 
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it is as quiet as though situated in a country village? and the 
old-fashioned, quaint-looking houses surrounding it give it an 
air of solemnity and grandeur never attained by any village 
extant—certainly not. And although my view is rather 
limited, that is no reason why my pleasures should be so; 
on the contrary, the very smallness of the place brings many 
things under my observation that otherwise might have escaped 
my notice. Do I not know the time exactly without watch or 
clock to: guide me, when 1 see Martin Morris coming home 
from his work, his five children—from Mary, the eldest, who is 
growing quite a tall girl, to little Eddy, the “toddling wee 
thing’’—rushing forth gleefully to meet him and escort him to 
. the snug tea-table in triumph? And have I not Ellen Wright, 
the pale, gentle-looking dressmaker, opposite to me, her win- 
dow always bright and clean, and her collar so neat, and her 
hair so smooth when she sits hard at work, with no one to 
observe her except her poor crippled’ mother, for whom she 
always has a smile when she meets her anxious gaze, no matter 
how weary she is? And who should know, if I do not, how 
once a week that fine young fellow, Bob the carpenter, comes 
to take tea with Ellen and her mother, always bringing a book 
to lend them, or the present of a flower in the season? and if 
Ellen's eyes do look a little brighter on that particular evening, 
and a real gold brooch does fasten her collar, what is there 
surprising in the fact ? for is it not well known that as soon as 
they have saved enough to buy a little more furniture, Bob 
and Ellen are to be married, and the decrepit mother is to 
have the best and cosiest corner in their house in which to end 
her days? And as for the brooch, did I not see Bob fasten it in 
its place on Mary’s birthday, just after they had promised one 
another? It was growing dark at the time, but there was a 
cheerful fire; and although my eyes were a little dim from a 
tear that would come in spite of me, when I saw Bob evidently . 
asking the mother for Ellen, her only treasure, and beheld the 
tremulous motion of the parent’s uplifted hands as she gave 
her to him with her blessing, I could see well enough to 
D8 
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house playing in. the. court morning and. evening, and; 


the first. to hear it, after mother, if George has got a prize 


at school,,orif little Bessie. has.been promised a new apromat | 
the class; and when Willie Asgrove got into such sad disgrace 


he lover as be presed ho to his dowered with hat 
| mother’s benediction, 


7g. only natural, to whom should they come with all ther ~ | 
little joys and.griefs, if not to an old fellow lke me, who: hag 
nothing te do but sympathize with them? I am. always 


for quarrelling with the errand-boy round the corner, and Katie 


Endle had her doll’s eye put out during the encounter, who was : 


so ready to settle the difference between them, and console 
the: little maid for the lost. beauty of her dolly, as I was? 


and it. is also a pleasure to be consulted by one’s older neight 
bours, and better still to see that your advice is followed, and 


Yes, yes, it is pleasant to. be trusted and loved by the young, 


good comes. of it. Poor Tim Hotton was in very low spirits — 


about losing his situation when the: warehouse was burned, 


until he talked over his troubles with me, and took heart: to 
apply. to a friend of bis, who had thriven in the world, and 


who was glad to employ his old friend as his foreman at much — 


_ better wages than he had had before; and if I had not helped 


Richard Nelson to get: his wild son off to Australia, where he 


meow doing.well ona sheepwalk, he might have been a dis 
_ grace to his family instead of a. comfort, as he is now. Ah, 
well, these may seem very. modest.joys to some people, but.for =| 
_ me they have.a charm which I would not willingly exchange @& 
for what might be considered greater means of enjoyment. © — 
Nor is. our court without its attractions, for window-gardening 
_ is quite in vogue there; and when poor little Jem, who was 80 


cruelly injured in the fire, took the. prize for his roses, the 
whole population turned out and gave three cheers for him. 


But the greatest. glory of the court is “our tree.’’ It stands 
in the centre, and its wide branches extend equitably on all 
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of places where forests stand. But to me’ our tree has 2 
deeper signification; and I often think, when I look at it, that 


_ the-way place, so does many a Christian fill a quiet nook, the 


his mission in his secludéd corner,’ I have often: pleased my- 


the opening promise of the Christian’s life, every eye watching — 
their development with hope blended ‘with anxiety,—hope — 
looking forward to the fulness of the fruition so am ply pro- 
mised; and anxiety lest frost or blight should nip ‘the tender 
leaves, and so destroy the happy prospect. In sututher, the 
rich, abundant foliage typified the maturity of fuller grace and 
_ wisdom. As the children ame atid’ played beneath the tree, 
enjoying its shelter and admiring its luxuriance) #o might the 


The autumn, with its mellow tints, showed forth the softening 
graces of the Christian's onward career; the changing colours 
of the leaves disclosing’ new beauties, and blending’ théir 
varieties in’ oné harmonious whole. ‘And iti winter, when the 


rising firm as ever from the’ blast, the féathery snow falliig 


undauntedly overcoming the’ attacks” of failing’ Wealth’ and 


| 


quite-a canopy of greem léaves our There is not,to 
_ be sure, much sun in the court, but when it does’ shine, the — a. 
lightcomes shimmering down through: the waving benghs and 
dancing leaves; and’ weaves thotisand fantostic devitees and 
traceries on! the pavement below. Then it-is so delightful 
_ have a real large tree to look at, the greem leaves careyingyou 
miles into the country, and the rough, sturdy trunk speaking =~ 


it bears a strong resemblance to the character of a Christian, 
As it stands quietly apart from the world in‘ that 
waves and bustle of life sweeping by unheeded, while he falfile 


self in the different seasons of the year by tracing the likeness _ s 
I have mentioned ; in spritig'the budding leaves foreshadowed 


little’ ones of the flock gather ‘round’. the believer, receiving 
counsel’ from’ his lips’ and encouragement from “his example. 


branches stretched themselves out’ exposed to évéry stort, yet 


gracefully over them, and making then more lovely than 
ever, it gave to’ thy view the aged saint; strong in faith,and 
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advancing years, his hoary hair like a crown of glory encir- 
cling his head, and shining like a halo over his venerable coun- 
tenance. Our court is an obscure spot, and but a small por- 
tion of the blue vault of heaven is visible from it, yet some- 
times the sun shines brightly on our tree, exciting the admira- 
tion of all beholders, as it more forcibly reminds them of the 
forest glades once seen or read of. To me it speaks also of 
the Christian, who, no matter in what circumstances he is 
placed, upholds his character, and is known of all men as a 
child of God, the rays of whose divine favour, shining on his 
servant, are visible to even the merest worldling. Thus I have 
learned much of human life, its vicissitudes, sympathies, trials, 
and enjoyments, in our secluded court, and my heart has been 
taught many lessons of love, peace, joy, and humility, while I 
gazed contemplatively on “ Our Tree.” 


DOES 
CHavside Flowers.- 


BY E. J. 8.. CLIFFORD. 


THE saying that “ March comes in like’ a lion and goes 
out like a lamb” is so well hackneyed that there is little 
chance of our forgetting it. Although applying more particu- 
sarly to the month under the Old Style, it is yet generally true. 
Perhaps there is scarcely any time in the year in which a few 


‘weeks effect a greater change in the appearance of nature than 


at this period, when “the still-increasing day ’’ grows percep- 
tibly upon the darkness, and the vegetation rapidly assumes 
the brighter colours of spring. 

Nevertheless, the “merry month of spring”’ is rather a time 
of promise to the expectant botanist, than: of actual floral 
abundance. True, there are many days of bright and warm 


‘sunshine, when the fields are emerald with the newly springing 
grass, and the busy hum of many an insect flutterer tells him 


of approaching summer days, and the revival of animated 
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nature from the torpidity of winter; but there are also other 
days not nearly so pleasant, when chilly winds and sleety 
showers forbid his morning ramble, and check the incipient 
vegetation. Our floral list, however, is now rapidly extending, 
and the vegetation is daily becoming less thin and scattered. 
The winding sprays of the sweet-smelling honeysuckle are 
pretty well covered, the spiry branches of the Lombardy poplar 
look quite green, and the flowers of the ash are coming out on 
its leafless boughs. 

Amongst the feathered tribe, too, the redbreast and the 
blackbird are already singing their welcome to sweet spring- 
time ; and foremost amongst the flowers are the bright blossoms 
of the mezereon (Daphne mezereum). Long before the rough 
winds have subsided, its odours greet our senses, and its beauty 
probably adorns many of our gardens. It is also a wild flower, 
and grows in many woods, although introduced, we are told, 
from Sweden. Its purple clusters are out before the leaves 
appear, which fact. has been noticed by that true lover of 


nature’s beauties, even Cowper :— 
Mezereon too, 
Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 


With blushing wreaths 1 investing every spray.”’ 


Almost every part of the mezereon is acrid; its one-seeded 
berries are considered highly poisonous. Strange to say, how- 
_ ever, they are by no means so to the birds; for the thrush 
and blackbird seek eagerly for them, and convert them into a 
palatable and nourishing meal. A branch of this flower, em- 
purpled and perfumed, inspired the Muse of a lady poet, who 
shall be nameless, when the lamp of life burned but feebly :— 
‘‘ Odours of spring, my sense ye charm 
With fragrance premature ; 


And ’mid these days of sad alarm, 
Almost to hope allure. 


“‘ Methinks with purpose soft ye come, 
To tell of brighter hours, 
Of May’s blue skies, abundant bloom, 
Her sunny gales and showers.” 
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The mention of the mezereon recalls to our memory a quiet 
country valley, remote from any public road, where these 
splendid flowers grew in profusion. We loved that well- 
known spot, for it was associated with sunny days and pleasant 
rambles after flowers. In a certain part, too, beside the margin 
of a stream which murmured through the valley, grew tall butter- 
burs, or the long-stalked coltsfoot (Zussilago petasites), which 
heralds, by its early flowering, the return of spring with all 
its floral beauties. There was a timeworn pile of ruins, also, 


which was a singularly impressive sight. Though grey and 


lichen-dotted, crowded with elder bushes, and mantled with 
the creeping ivy, its tall gable ends could be seen from afar 
when brightened by the sunbeams, which warmed many a wild 
flower into life and beauty, and that even before the appointed 
time of its appearance. The locality was exceedingly fragrant, 
for in addition to the mansereon, many other sweet- smelling 
flowers did there “ blush unseen.’ 

There was‘a rich carpeting of dandelions also in that+wild 
spot. Children sought for them in spring, when they looked 
like golden stars shining amongst green leaves, and again in 


the autumn, when their beautiful seeds formed globes of. 


down :— 


* Dandelion with globe of down, 
The schoolboy’s clock in every town ; 
While the truant puffs amain, 
To conjure lost hours back again.’’ 


We have heard many persons despising this humble yet bril- 
liant flower. ‘This chiefly because it is associated often with 
poverty and desolation, and on account of its springing up 
where other plants refuse to thrive.. Let us remember, how- 
ever, that the friendly dandelion, unlike the gaudy train of 
exotic flowers and creepers, does not disappear with the pros- 
perity which called it forth. On the contrary, it seems ever 
on the watch for some fissure, however small, in the pavement, 


in order that its green head may emerge, and gladden some 
otherwise lonely scene. 
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The — so beautiful in the month to come, are beginning 
to show here and there a woodland flower, which peeps above 
the withered leaves and wintry mosses. The primrose is pecu- 
liarly “the flower of spring.” Most of us can recall vividly 
the delight we felt upon first beholding this favourite flower, 
That same delight, too, is renewed from year to year,—less 
vivid, doubtless, but yet recalling many a fond thought and 
joyous feeling. The primrose, associated with the cuckoo’s 
welcome voice, and the alternation of clouds and sunbeams, is 
one of those flowers which few can look upon without awaken- 
ing the slumbering remembrances of bygone days. The violet, 
also, must not escape our notice this blustering month ; for al- 


though half hidden amongst the broad green leaves, its presence ~ 


is betrayed by the sweet odour of its flowers. The violet (Viola 
odorata) is uniformly a favourite with children, hence the 
delight they took in visiting the old ruins of which we have 
already spoken, for they grew profusely upon a sunny hazel 
bank in its vicinity. The bees which hummed loudly above 
their little heads seemed to set them an example of industry 
and cheerfulness. 

Little cared the urchins, however, for lessons of industry 
upon a summer holiday. Why, indeed, should they? There 
is a “time for work and a time for play,” and never, except 


on holidays, might these selfsame youngsters resort to their — 
favourite spot. When there, however, they rejoiced in_their 
liberty to the full, making the valley ring again with their 


hearty laughs and merry voices. In reference to the violet, 
already spoken of, the notes of a simple song which they sang 
fall softly on memory’s ear even now. With these lines we 
shall close our remarks for March, feeling sure that they will 
be echoed by many of our readers whose hearts are. wedded 
to the charms of nature :— 


“ She lifts up her dewy eye of blue 
To the younger sky of the selfsame hue ; 
And when the spring comes with her host . 

Of flowers, that flower beloved the most, 
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Shrinks from the ¢rowd, that may confuse 
Her heavenly odours and virgin hues. 

The morning star of all the flowers, 

The pledge of daylight’s lengthened hours ; 
Oh, ’mid the roses ne’er forget 

The beauteous virgin violet.” 


Alexandria. 


On my passage through the Archipelago, as 1 proceeded 
toward Smyrna, and afterwards, on leaving that city for the 
port of Alexandria, I had in sight many of the islands which 
| stud this part of the Mediterranean. Some of these produced — 
: men of great celebrity, whose names are familiar to the readers 
of Grécian history. Others of the islands are of minor im- 
portance. After losing sight of the island of Rhodes, the last 
one in the Archipelago mentioned by the sacred writer, in 
describing the course of St. Paul’s voyage on his return from 
his great missionary tour, a fine breeze took us toward 
Alexandria; and early on a fine clear morning we had the 
Egyptian coast in view. We had been standing “ off and on” 
the night before, not running in too close, as it is everywhere 
low and sandy. The ancient Pharos, or “ Lantern of Ptolemy,” 
no longer throws its friendly light far over the bosom of the 
sea to guide the weary mariner. In lieu of it, however, we 
soon descried the lighthouse at no great distance off; and 
after taking a pilot on board, were conducted safely into 
harbour, and anchored near the guard-ship, a large ba? 
man-of-war. 
In an interesting article on “ “ Telegraph- laying in the 
: Mediterranean,” some scientific statements have been giver 
-3—  __ respecting the depth of the Mediterranean. It is stated that 
at soundings taken about ninety miles east of Malta discovered 
the amazing depth of fifteen thousand feet; and between 
Cyprus and Egypt six thousand feet of line have been run 
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out without reaching the bottom. These are the results of 
single experiments; but it appears, from a regular series of 
soundings made from Egypt to the Archipelago, that between 
Alexandria and Candia the depth was more than ten thousand 
feet. | | | 
On my arrival on shore at Alexandria, 1 found the streets 
in the most disagreeable condition, owing to the late heavy 
rains which had fallen. I rode into the town, and saw the 
Grand Square, which forms a fine open area, and is, with the 
adjoining neighbourhood, decidedly superior to any other 
quarter in Alexandria. It may be said to stand like an oasis 
in this respect, the contrast being so marked between it and 
the streets and houses by which it 1s surrounded. Large and 
lofty houses abound in this locality, and others were in course 
of erection at the time of my visit, in the European style of 
architecture. The site of the ancient Alexandrian library is 
in this vicinity, and 1 was fortunate in seeing the spot where 
it stood before it was covered with buildings then about to 
be erected upon it. Some broken granite columns were lying 
there at the time, and were pointed out to me as having 
belonged to it. This celebrated library was collected by 
_ Ptolemy Philadelphus, who succeeded to the throne of Egypi 
—B.c. 284, and contained 700,000 volumes.* During his reign 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament, called the 
Septuagint version, is said to have been made. It was so 
named from the supposition that it was the work of seventy- 
two elders. After once being partially consumed, this immense 
library was totally destroyed by the Saracens, a.p. 642. In 
one of my walks I saw for the first time the stately palm trees 
in their native clime, with clusters of dates hanging round the 
upper part of the stem beneath the leaves. There are large 


* It is to be recollected that the rolls (volwmina) spoken of contained far 
less than a printed ‘volume, as, for instance, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, in 
fifteen books, would make fifteen volumes; and one Didymus is said by 
Atheneus to have written 3,500 volumes. This consideration will bring 
the number assigned at least within the bounds of credibility. 
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groves of these beautiful trees in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria, and much of the fruit on them was at this time © 
ready for gathering. The palm tree was called by the Greeks — 
gowrt (phoenix). This tree is said to live from two to three 
hundred years; and when its aged trunk decays, a young 
scion is seen springing from its root in all the vigour and 
beauty of vegetable youth. This is supposed to have given 
rise to the fable of the pheonix dying and rising again from 
its own ashes. This tree has also supplied the Psalmist with 
a beautiful simile. As the momentary prosperity of the 
wicked is compared to the transient verdure of grass, so the 
durable felicity of the righteous is likened to the lasting 
strength and beauty of the palm tree. “The righteous shall 
flourish like the palm tree,’ Psa. xcii. 12. 

On the day of my arrival I drank for the first time of the 
water from the Nile. I was at dinner, and was agreeably 
surprised to learn ‘that the water we had on the table was 


from that celebrated river. It is kept in earthen jars, slightly 


porous, which preserve it at a coo! temperature, and is pleasant 
to drink: The river itself being so distant, this water, it 


_ appears, is derived from the Mahmoudy Canal,—a canal of 


about forty miles in length, which connects Alexandria 
with the Rosetta branch of the Nile,—and filtered. 1 saw 
camels laden with skins of water, which they bring into the 
town from a well near the side of the harbour; but this water | 
is by no means so palatable as that obtained from the Nile. 

I had a donkey-ride to Pompey’s Pillar, and passed on my 
way to it an extensive Mahommedan cemetery. This remark- — 
able pillar stands on a small eminence, a solitary object quite 


detached from any other building. It is of red granite, and 


of the Corinthian order; the whole consisting of three pieces 
—the capital, the shaft, and the base. The shaft is quite 
smooth and polished. The top, it appears, was once orna-— 
mented with a figure or some other trophy. The earth about . 
the foundation has been examined, probably in the hope of 
finding treasures ; and it is owing, probably, to this disturbance | 
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that the pillar is said to have an inclination of about seven 
inches to the south-west. The height of the entire column 
is nearly ninety-five feet, the shaft alone being nearly sixty- 
eight feet. The circumference of the shaft in the upper part 
is rather over twenty-four feet, and in the lower part rather 
over twenty-seven feet. The operation of forming a rope- 
ladden.to ascend it has been performed several times of late 
years by flying a kite over the pillar with a string to the tail, 
then drawing a rope, and afterwards a stout hawser over it: 


the whole contrivance when complete resembling the rigging 


of a ship’s lower masts. The mounting this solitary column 
required some nerve, even in seamen; but it was still more 
appalling to see the Turks, with their ample trousers, venture 
the ascent. The weight of the shaft alone of Pompey’s Pillar 


is supposed to be at least 276 tons. Though usually called © 


_ Pompey’s Pillar, according to a Greek inscription on the 
plinth of the base, on the west side, it appears to have been 
erected (though perhaps not for the first time) in honour of 


the Emperor Diocletian by a prefect of Egypt, whose name’ 


cannot be further deciphered than that it begins with PO 
After supplying the obliterated characters, the entire inscrip- 
tion has been thus translated:—Pontius, Prefect of Egypt, 
dedicates this monument to Diocletian, the august Emperor, and 
Lutelar Divinity of Alexandria. 

This emperor, it appears, had, in more than one instance, 
merited the grateful remembrance of the Alexandrians, par- 
ticularly in granting them a public allowance of corn to 
a large extent; and when he had taken the city by siege, 
after it had revolted, he checked the fury of his soldiers m 
_ the promiscuous massacre of the citizens. It is the opinion 
of one eminent traveller that the shaft itself might have been 
one of the pillars of a portico belonging to some ancient edifice 
which now lies buried underneath in ruins, and that, being 
more perfect than the others among which it lay, it was erected 


and dedicated to Diocletian by the Alexandrians of his day, 


upon the pedestal on which it now stands, and surmounted by 
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the Corinthian capital, both executed by less skilful hands, al 
formed of such granite as they could then procure. Outside 
the walls, in the direction of Pompey’s Pillar, I met with some 
pleasant scenery in my walks, considering the, situation of 
‘Alexandria is near the Great Libyan Desert, on whose con- 
fines indeed it stands. In one part the ground was well 
planted with trees, including groves of palms; and besides 


» exhibiting other marks of cultivation, the roads were good and 


even, being well suited for horse exercise, and along them 
those useful creatures, the donkeys, carry their riders ata 
famous speed. 

Of the two obelisks called Cleopatra’ s Needles, which I saw, 
one of them is standing, but the other is thrown down. I 
observed it lying prostrate on the ground at some distance 
from the one erect, and almost buried out of sight. Some 
years ago it was said to be still perfect and unbroken. Both 
the period and the cause of its fall are unknown. These > 
obelisks are about sixty feet high, and seven feet square at 
the base, being four-sided, and formed of rose-coloured granite 
in one piece. It has been observed, that as there are no granite 
rocks but on the very confines of Upper Egypt, where the 
Nile enters from Nubia and forms cataracts over its solid beds, 
these monuments must have been brought from thence; and it 
is not difficult, from a close inspection, to perceive that they 
were then but fragments, even at that remote period, of some 
early magnificent temple. Denon, in his fine views of anti- 
quity in Upper Egypt, gives a view of the entrance to the 
temple of Luxor at Thebes, on each side of which are two 
obelisks exactly resembling those of Cleopatra in figure and 
size, and generally also in the hieroglyphic inscriptions; and 
as those at Alexandria occupy the immediate site of the Ptole- 
mian palace, the idea of placing them on each side of its gate 
might have been borrowed from the use made of them at 
Luxor, or probably they originally answered that purpose at 
_ the spot from whence they were brought. The figures on the 
northern and western sides of the standing obelisk are deep 
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and perfect, although these are the sides most exposed to rain, 
which makes no impression on so hard a substance; while 
those on the southern and eastern quarters are almost effaced 
from the friction of the sandy winds which blow from those 
directions. The hieroglyphic characters have been so fre- 
quently copied that it would be needless to describe them, 
though it is impossible not to regret the darkness in which 
that language is enveloped, as its elucidation would throw such 
light on the history and manners of the ancient Egyptians. 
If the first impression which strikes one on beholding these 
colossal monuments of art is that of wonder at the means 
which were employed for their conveyance and erection, in 

what light, then, must we view the people who hewed them 
from their solid quarries, ornamented them with the symbols 
of their mysteries, transported them by land and water, and 
reared them before the entrance of their magnificent edifices ? 


Every question we ask concerning them brings, in its un- | 


answered silence, increased regret at the impenetrable dark- 
ness in which the history of their means and powers, in the 
mechanical arts at least, is enveloped. The palace of Cleo- 
patra and the famous library were in the neighbourhood of the 
obelisks now known by the name of the Needles, and her baths 


are still to be seen in the western harbour. The burial-place 


of the kings too is pointed out, where Strabo says the body of 
Alexander was deposited in a coffin of gold, from whence it 
was removed into one of glass, in which Augustus is said to 
have viewed the hero’s lifeless corpse, to have strewed it with 
flowers, and adorned it with a crown of gold. 

Ancient Alexandria owes its origin to Alexander the Great, 
who during his visit to Egypt, B.c. 332, gave orders to erect 
this city between the sea and the Mareotic Lake. The archi- 
tect was Dinocrates, a Macedonian. The city was embellished 


by the Ptolemies with the spoils of the ancient towns of 


Egypt, and for several centuries continued to receive acces- 


sions and improvements. At one time it was the rival of 


Rome in size, and the first commercial city of the earth. It 
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became what Tyre had been before, the point of exchange for 
the eastern and western world, but with a commerce more 


widely extended, after the conquests of the Macedonians had 


laid open the eastern world to Greek enterprise. Diodorus, 
who visited exandria just before the downfall of the Alempire 
of the Ptolemies, says that the registers showed a population 
of more than 300,000 free citizens. The Ptolemies, who 
succeeded Alexander the Great in Egypt, made it their re- 
sidence for more than 200 years, by which means it became 
the metropolis of Egypt. From B.c. 323 to B.c. 30, when 
Alexandria fell into the hands of the Romans, it was the re- 
sidence of the Greek kings of Egypt, the resort of commerce 
and of many foreign nations, especially Jews, and also the 
centre of the scientific knowledge of that day. In the cam- 
paigns of Julius Cesar at Alexandria, p.c. 48, the place sus- 
tained much damage. From B.c. 30 to the Arab conquest 
under Omar, a.p. 640, Alexandria was still a flourishing city 
under the Roman emperors, and afterwards under the Eastern 


empire. 


Alexandria early adopted the Christian religion, and became 
one of the strongholds of the true faith. It was also the 
theatre on which the Christians showed their most determined 
hostility to all the works of pagan art. In 969 the Fatemite 
caliphs seized on Egypt and New Cairo, from which time 
Alexandria declined still. more, and sank to the rank of a 
secondary Egyptian city: the discovery of the route round 


the Cape of Good Hope in 1497 also tended still further to 


diminish its commercial importance. | 

Prodigious numbers of Jews are said to have dwelt here all 
along from the time of Alexander, sometimes near or above 
100,000 at a time. Some of these Alexandrian Jews, being at 
Jerusalem, raised a furious persecution against Stephen (Acts 
vi. 9). Here the eloquent Apollos, Paul’s companion and 
friend, was born (Acts xviii. 24). Fifty thousand Jews are 
supposed to have been murdered here under the Emperor 
Nero. When the Arabs took it they found 40,000 Jews who 
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paid tribute. In a ship belonging to Alexandria St. Paul 
sailed on his voyage to Rome (Acts xxv. 6). Christianity is 
said to have been first planted in this place by St. Mark. 
Clemens, Origen, Athanasius, and many other great men 
flourished here. 

Nearly the whole of the space on which the ancient city 
stood is said to be covered with ruins, which may be con- 
sidered as silent yet sufficient witnesses to confirm the truth 
of history with regard to its former greatness. J. M. 


For and Against, 


Ir is said there are no two faces alike; that of all the 
thousands upon thousands which sarronandl us, each one is 
dissimilar from its fellows. Certain it is, that among the 
members of a family, whilst there may be what is known as a 
likeness, yet each face has its own peculiarities by which we 
distinguish it from the others. And that which is true of the 
faces is also true of the minds of men; there is the same 
variety, the same individuality. 

The conditions and circumstances of life are so varied that 
it would be impossible to meet two men whose thoughts and 
opinions were exactly the same in every direction. Each one 
has a way of looking at things peculiar to himself, and those 
who, losing confidence in their own powers, give themselves 
over entirely to the opinions and views of others, are like 
persons looking through spectacles unsuited to their sight, and 
getting but a dim and hazy view of things. The young man 
or woman just on the threshold of life will be called upon to 
decide for or against many of these conflicting opinions, and 
will be placed in circumstances where it becomes imperative 
to act upon his or her own conviction in the matter, where a 


decided Yes or No will be absolutely required. A few hints as 
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to the spirit in which our opinions should be arrived at and 
expressed will, therefore, in all probability, be of service to” gE 
some of my readers. It is unfortunate that the expression of 
individual belief has too often produced animosity, ill-feeling,. § 
divisions, and even persecution. Men and women, and even §& 
children, have been called upon to endure the strife and malice 
of their fellows, to suffer hunger and thirst, pain, imprison- 
ment, and even death, because their opinion differed from that 
which was generally received. The days of systematic perse- 
cution, at least in our own country, are happily passed away; 
but even now in political life we see men unjustly attacked, 
their character maligned, and themselves injured, so far as their 
opponents’ powers can effect that end, all because of difference 
of opinion; in daily life we hear the hasty, harsh, unkind word 
spoken, and perhaps bitter feelings engendered, because two 
persons cannot see exactly alike; and even in the Christian 
Church we see all sorts of divisions and sects, and sometimes, 
though less often now than formerly, the most unchristian feel- 
ings shown, on account of a difference upon some minor matter. 
We have said that this is the case less often now than it 
used to be: it is to be hoped that the readers of the Youth's 
Magazine will strive, whilst holding steadfastly to those opi- 
; nions at which they have carefully and honestly arrived, so to 
i express them as not willingly to offend those who differ from 
them; that when required to speak what they believe to be 


the truth, they may “speak the truth in love.” It is too 
! much the custom now-a-days to accept the doctrines and opi- 
i nions of others without thought, or to have views which are 
it not based upon any good foundation, and then violently and 


positively to assert such views. This spirit is much to be depre- 
cated; an opinion should be well thought about, and when it 
has become our own, very cautiously asserted. No prejudice 
should enter into the consideration of such subjects as present 
themselves to our minds, for if our minds are already made up 
it will be useless for us to consult the opinions of the wisest of 
men. We give ourselves and others no chance at all; we are 
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— like persons looking through coloured glasses and expecting to 
see the beauty of the surrounding landscape. We must, before 
we decide whether we are for or against any opinion or belief, 
consider such question upon its own merits, and not according 
to our notions or prejudices. Again, do not let us be in too 
great a hurry to arrive at conclusions ; let us be deliberate; it 
may perhaps in company appear clever to have made up our 
minds upon all subjects which arise; but if some one present 
should put an awkward question, purposely to test us, the 
humiliation of our position is more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. It will tend to help us to be thus cautious, if we 
remember that we may at any time be wrong in our conclu- 
sions, that however positive we may feel, in mere matters of 
opinion there is always the possibility that we are in error, 
and those who differ from us in the right. If we once get 
this thought well into our minds, it will save us from pride, 
from overweening confidence in ourselves, from self-assertion, 
and that which is too common, a bitter opposition to others. 
For it is after all not so much the holding of opinions, or even 
the expression of them, as the manner of such expression; not 
so much being for or against, as the way in which we show 
that we are so, that is likely to wound the feelings of others 
and give needless offence. | 

Great care should therefore be exercised that we are not 
hasty in our desire to express our opinion; especially is this 
the case with the young. Men learn to look up to and depend 
upon him who thinks carefully and speaks cautiously, and that 
Opinion always carries weight which is expressed by one not 
accustomed to speak at random. There are, however, times 
When it would be utterly wrong for us to hold back our belief 
—wrong for us to keep it a mystery as to what we are for or 
against. Thus, if finding ourselves thrown by circumstances 
into bad company, and called upon either to acquiescé in their 
folly, or plainly avow ourselves the champions of right, we 
should not for a moment hesitate, but still should use every 
etlort not to speak proudly or unkindly. 
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_ that they had returned to Darius with a profound conviction 


that it was much easier to take a shipload of fetters to Greege 
than to catch its audacious inhabitants. The king himself, 
however, was more exasperated than ever; his oath of venge- 
ance was still unaccomplished, his wrath was unappeased; 
and he determined to expend the energies of his kingdom for 
the castigation of the Greeks. or three years busy prepara- 
tions were made to accomplish this object; but death checked 
the angry monarch in his scheme of vengeance, and the crown 
and quarrel of Darius fell to the lot of his son Xerxes. The 
young king would willingly have let the quarrel die out; but 
some of his courtiers expected to share in the spoils of the con- 
quered country, and others desired to retrieve the character they 
had lost at Marathon. Xerxes, therefore, determined to invade 
Greece; and he resolved to do the thing so thoroughly that 
there could be be no possibility of failure. For four additional 
years the din of preparation sounded throughout Asia; at the 
end of that time Xerxes assumed the command of the army. 
Critalla, in Cappadocia, was the rendezvous of the troops from 
the southern and eastern provinces. More than fifty different 
nations, varying from each other in language, manners, armour, 
and costume, contributed their contingents. Here might be 
seen “nomad hordes of Asiatics, armed with a dagger and @ 
lasso,— Libyans, whose only arms were wooden staves, with 
the end hardened in the fire,—and Ethiopians from the Upper 
Nile, with their bodies painted half white and half red, clothed 
with the skins of lions and panthers, and armed with arrows 
tipped with a point of sharp stone instead of iron.’ To the 
list thus furnished by Dr. Smith, the following may be added 
from an excellent history of Greece, by the late T. S. Carr, 
Esq., M.A.:—* There might be seen Persians with tiaras on 
their heads, sleeved tunics covered with iron scales, trousers, 
spears, bows, and daggers; Assyrians, with helmets and iron- 
headed clubs ; Sacians and Scythians, with battle-axes ; Indians 
clad in cotton, with bows and arrows of cane.’’ Xerxes had 
no idea that this mighty army would be needed for the hum 
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liation of an insignificant foe like Greece; but he was a young 
king, a vain young king, and he greatly desired to make a 
show, such as the world had never seen. 

Every reasonable preparation was made, whether for display 
‘or conquest. In addition to the army above referred to, all 
maritime nations had to furnish ships; and every city on the 
line of march was expected to provide one day’s food for this 
mighty host. The promontory of Athos had cost the former 
fleet 300 ships and 20,000 men; now that obstacle should be 
done away with, for a canal should be cut right through the 
dangerous headland. While this work was going on, Pheeni- 
cian and Egyptian engineers were engaged in constructing a 
bridge of boats over the Hellespont, by which the invaders 
could pass into Europe. The engineers completed the bridge, 
and then a violent storm destroyed it. The young king was 
very angry at the storm; but as he could not very readily 
punish that offender, he caused the engineers to be beheaded, 
the Hellespont itself to be seourged, and a set of fetters to be 
thrown into it, as a hint of what might be expected if its waters 
again ventured to oppose his will. Two bridges were then com- 
menced, one for the army to pass over, the other for the baggage 
and beasts of burden. A double range of six hundred vessels, 
moored on each side by anchors, and joined together by cables, 
formed the communication between Europe and Asia. As the 
“sacred Hellespont” had behaved well during the construc- 
tion of this second bridge, Xerxes determined to acknowledge 
its divinity. He ordered the bridges to be perfumed with 
frankincense and strewed with myrtle; and then, from a 
golden censer, he poured libations into the sea. After this he 
threw the censer itself into the waters, as well as a golden 
bowl and a Persian scimitar. He had already sought the 
favour of the Trojan Minerva by the sacrifice of a thousand 
oxen; and he had offered prayers to the sun that his arms 
might be victorious; so that now he felt there was nothing 
more to be done in the way of preparation. If any man had 
reason to trust in the multitude of his hosts, surely that man 
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was Xerxes ; yet even he acknowledged supernatural powers 
above him and around him ;—he knew not what they were, 
He besought favour from Minerva, the sun, the sea, and the 
streams he crossed, before he ventured to proceed in his great 
undertaking, In this respect, many a man with light and 
knowledge far superior to that of the Eastern despot, stands 
condemned, for with a clear conviction that “there is a Provi- 
dence that shapes our ends,” he enters on the most important 
business without ever seeking a blessing on his undertaking, 
When Xerxes had satisfied his conscience, he ordered his 
“Immortals” to advance. Ten thousand of these Persian 
soldiers, crowned with chaplets, led the way, and for the next 
seven days and seven nights the troops, hastened by the lash 
of the commanders, continued to pass over the straits. During 


the same time the beasts of burden, their attendants, and the 


camp followers passed by the other bridge. On arriving at the” 
spacious plain of Doriscus, the king resolved to number bis 
forces ; 80, counting off ten thousand men, and packing them 
closely together, he ordered avline to be drawn round them, 
then a wall to be built, and afterwards companies of his men 
to be sent into the enclosure. Historians tell us that, reckon- 
ing soldiers and sailors, slaves and crews of provision ships, 
&c., the total number of persons who accompanied Xerxes to 
Thermopyle reached 5,283,220! 

In the meantime the Greeks had not been idle; they 
foresaw that Marathon had not settled the quarrel be- 
tween themselves and Persia; and they accordingly did their 
best to give the invaders a warm reception. Athens provided 
two hundred vessels out of the public treasury. A congress 
was held at Corinth, and from it ambassadors were sent t0 
demand assistance from Crete, Cyprus, Gorcyra, and Sicily. 
Thirty-one towns joined the confederacy against the Persians, 
and they bound themselves by an oath to consecrate to the god 
of Delphi a tenth of the substance of every Grecian people, 
whose surrender to the Persians could not be justified by 
absolute necessity. Some threat of this kind was absolutely 
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necessary, for, partly through fear of the invaders, and partly 
through a desire to. see Athens humbled, the majority of the 
states refused to help their own countrymen. 

‘It was at first arranged that the Persians should be resisted | 
at the Pass of Tempe, a long and narrow defile in Mount 
Olympus, and ten thousand men actually went there; but 
when it was found that their rear was left unguarded they 
abandoned the position, and determined to oppose the invaders 
at the Pass of Thermopyle, “This celebrated pass lies between 
the lofty and precipitous mountains of Cita and an inaccessible 
morass. It is about a mile in length. At each of its ex- 
tremities the mountains approach so near the morass as to 
leave barely room for the passage of a single carriage.”” The 
defence of this important place was entrusted to the Spartans; — 
but as the Olympic games were approaching only a small 
number was sent. They were headed by their king, Leonidas, 
who went forth with the full expectation of dying at his post ; 
for, before setting out, he had been assured by an oracle that 
either Sparta or its king must perish. ‘This brave man had 
under his command 300 Spartans, with their attendant helots; 
_ 8,000 heavy armed soldiers, and others; making up a total of 
- about 7,000. Of these, the Phocians, numbering 1,000 men, 
were sent to defend an unfrequented pass in the rear of Ther- 
mopyle; and with the others Leonidas prepared to dispute 
the passage of the Persians. For four days after arriving 
within sight of Thermopyle, Xerxes waited for the surrender — 
of the handful of men who were stationed at its entrance. 
A horseman, who had been sent to reconnoitre, reported 
that he had seen several Spartans in front of the pass, 
some amusing themselves with gymnastic exercises, and 
others combing their long hair. These actions were ex- 
plained by Demaratus, an exiled Spartan king, to indicate 
the determination of the Spartans to defend the pass, even 
to the death. One of the Spartans being told that “the 
Persian host was so prodigious that their arrows would 
_ Conceal the sun,”’ replied, “So much the better, we shall then 
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fight in the shade.”’ ‘Leonidas received an order from Xerxes 

to deliver up his arms. “Come and take them,” was the 
answer. On the fifth day Xerxes sent a chosen body of Medes 
and Cissians to bring the insolent enemy alive into his pre. 
sence. They went, but they never returned; over their dead 
bodies thousands more made their way to execute the com. 
mand of their king, but with no better result. The “ Immor. 


tals’ were then ordered to the attack, and Xerxes mounted 


his temporary marble throne to see his choice men catch the 
Spartans alive. The sight almost drove him wild, for three 
times were his “ Immortals ’’ repulsed, and three times did the 
anxious king leap into the air in a transport of rage. The 
efforts of the next day proved fruitless, and despair began to 
take possession of the Persian king, when a deserter told him of 
an unfrequented pass by which the Spartans could be attacked 
in the rear. At nightfall a large detachment set out, and by 
the dawn of the next they began to pour in at the southern end 
of the pass. Leonidas had heard of the treachery, and he knew 
that escape was now impossible; his Spartan troops had re 
solved to share his fate; so had the Thespians, but all others 
had been allowed to depart. Towards the middle of the day, 
when Xerxes knew that his midnight detachment would be m 
possession of the pass, he ordered an attack in front. Num- 
bers of Persians were slain or trodden to death, or driven into 
the sea; but by the constant use of the lash fresh troops were 
forced to face the desperate men in the pass. Leonidas was 
one of the first Spartans that fell, and round his body the 
fiercest part of the battle raged. Four times the Persians were 
repulsed, but at last the little band of heroes, exhausted by 
fatigue and wounds, were surrounded on every side, over — 
whelmed with a shower of missiles, and slain. A monument — 


was erected near the spot, on — were written the memor- 
able words,— 


Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here obedient to their laws we lie.” 
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Geographical Sllustrations of Sevipture. 


EBAL AND GERIZIM. 


“Tuxsg shall stand upon Gerizim to bless the people, when ye are come 
over Jordan. . . . And these shall stand upon mount Ebal to curse.” 
— Deut. xxvii. 12, 13. | 
The command thus laid upon Joshua by Moses was carried out when 
Israel reached the promised land; for six tribes were stationed on Mount 
Gerizim to respond simultaneously ‘‘ Amen” to the blessings which were 
read from the law; and other six tribes similarly answered ‘“‘ Amen”’ from 
Ebal when the curses were pronounced. This fact would clearly indicate 
that these mountains must have been sufficiently near each other for a person 
stationed between them to be able to make himself heard by both sides when 
reading the law. Travellers tell us that Ebal and Gerizim are separated 
from each other by a narrow and beautiful valley, in which is situated the 
_ city of Shechem, now known as Nablous. These mountains exhibit a remark- 
able analogy of size, figure, and height, but Gerizim has the advantage of 
being on the south-east side of the valley, while Ebal is on the north-west. 
Some travellers insist on it that Gerizim is fertile and of pleasant aspect, and 
that Ebal is utterly barren; and they come to the conclusion that the 
blessings and curses have remained on these mountains. Much depends on 
the season of the year at which the neighbourhood is visited, for other travel- 
lers assert that they could distinguish no kind of difference between the two. 
Gerizim was deemed by the Samaritans the holiest of mountains: upon it 
they had their temple, \and to it the Samaritan woman referred when she 
. said, “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain,’ John iv. 20. The valley 
in which Shechem is only from 200 to 300 paces broad. This valley, 
shaded with groves of olives, almonds, and apricots, with a clear and 
beautiful stream winding and murmuring through its centre, is one of the 
most beautiful in Palestine. When the men of Shechem had behaved with 
great ingratitude towards Gideon, his son Jotham took up his position “ on 
the top of mount Gerizim, and lifted up his voice, and cried, Hearken unto 
me, ye men of Shechem, that God may hearken unto you,” Judg. ix. 7. 
He then delivered the parable about the trees making choice of a king, and 
having delivered it, made his escape for fear of Abimelech, his brother. 
Thus from the summit of Gerizim was uttered the oldest parable of which 
we have any account, Ww. 
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Anecdotes of Animals. 


DOGS. 

Tue dog is one of the most intelligent of animals, and the acknowledgil 
friend of man. Throughout the dangers which beset the human being, the 
dog has ever proved himself the kindly defender of his life and property, 
Hundreds of anecdotes might be coilected of the sagacity of this interesting 
animal; indeed, every person who owns a dog could give wondrous instances 
of its intelligence. Lefevre had a plantation near the Blue Pits, in North 
America, One morning his youngest son, only four years of age, was 
missing. That day and the next the search proved unavailing. A native 
Indian, accompanied by his dog, happening to call at the house, was informed 
of the painful circumstance, and at once hit on the means of rescue. He 
obtained the shoes and stockings last worn by the missing child; these he 
applied to the nose of his dog, and then set out with him to the woods. On 
arriving there, he urged the dog to discover the scent of the lost child. Soon 
the dog began to bay; he followed”up the scent, and soon the searchers 
were led up to the foot of a large tree, where lay the lost child. 

An officer of the Indian army gave away a favourite dog to a gentleman, 
who took him four hundred miles away. On the first opportunity the dog 
broke loose from his new master, set out for his old home, and in the 
middle of the third night woke his former master by licking his face. 

A dog was inadvertently left by his master on Pimlico pier. Just as the 
boat moved off, the dog was preparing to spring on to it; but, finding sue- 
cess impossible, he quietly moved off with the apparent intenticn of walking 
home. He had scarcely proceeded twenty yards, when another boat put in 
at the same pier; the dog at once returned, leaped into the vessel, and over- 
took his master as he was leaving the next pier. 

During a snowstorm in Scotland, in 1829, a number of fowls disappeared 
from a farmyard. As some: beggars had been in the neighbourhood, they 
were charged with stealing them. As the farmer’s family were sitting 
round the kitchen-fire, late in the evening, the house-dog forced his way 
through the group, and laid on the hearth a hen apparently dead. Another 
and another followed, and soon the whole stock was rescued. The warmth 
of the fire soon roused them, and they then marched off to their roost, 
cackling their thanks to their canine friend. 

Perdue and Vixen were two favourite dogs, which were generally allowed | 
to remain with their mistress in the sitting-room. If, however, Perdue was 
ordered to quit the room, she went straight to her companion, seized her by 
the ear, and so forced her out, Vixen paid a similar compliment to Perdue 
when the order was first given her. They both had puppies at the same time, 
all of which were drowned but one. Respecting this one, the two mothers 
disagreed for several days; at last they gave over quarrelling, and one mother 

took care of the puppy during the day, the other during the night. W. 
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Quaint Quotations. 


Cuavcer’s Mriier.—Geoffrey Chaucer lived in the fourteenth century, 
and is allowed to be the father of genuine English poetry. His chief 
work, the ‘Canterbury Tales,” consists of -a series of narratives, related 
by a miscellaneous company in the course of a religious pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. The following is part of his description of the miller :— 


‘‘ The miller was a stout carl for the nones, 
Ful big he was of braun and eke of bones: 
‘That proved wel, for over all ther he came, 
At wrestling he wolde bere away the ram. 
He was short-shoulder’d, brode, a thikke gnarre, 
Ther was no dore that he wolde heve of barre,. 
Or breke it at a renning with his hede. 
His berd as any sowe or fox was rede, 
And thereto brode as though it were a spade ; 
Upon the cop right of his nose he hade re 
A wert, and thereon stude a tuft of heres 
Rede as the bristles of a sowes eres.”’ 


Dreams.—Among the quaint writers of James the First’s time, Sir 
Thomas Brown occupies a high position. His “ Religio Medici’’ contains 
innumerable odd opinions on things spiritual and temporal. Respecting 
dreams, he says, ‘‘ We are somewhat more than ourselves in our sleep, and 
slumber of the body seems to be but the waking of the soul. It is the liga- 
tion of sense, but the liberty of reason; and our waking conceptions do not 
match the fancies of our sleep. At my nativity, my ascendant was the 
watery sign of Scorpius; I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and 
I think I have a piece of that leaden planetinme. I amin no way facetious, 
nor disposed for the mirth and gallantry of company; yet in one dream I 
can compose a whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, and 
laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof. Were my memory as faithful 
as my reason is then fruitful, I would never study but in my dreams, and 
this time, also, would I choose for my devotions: but our grosser memories 
have then so little hold of our. abstracted understandings, that they forget 
the story, and can only relate to our waking souls a confused and broken 
tale of that that hath passed.” 
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Anniversaries, 


March 3rd, 1766.—Isle of Man united to Great Britain, For two hun. 
dred years this island had belonged to Norway, but in 1270 the Scots took 
it and kept possession for twenty years. For the next five hundred) years 
it frequently changed hands, and was at last sold by.the Duke of Athol t 
the British Government for £70,000; and a further sum of re ve 
paid to the Athol family in 1829 in discharge of revenue. 


March 7th, 1816.—Napoleon reathéd Grenoble. The great of 


Europe took great pains to catch Napoleon, but left no force to prevent his 
escape. When he found that France was ready for a change, he set out 
from Elba accompanied by 1,000 guards. The first place where the garrison 
declared for him was Grenoble, where the soldiers trod the Bourbon colours 
under foot and decorated themselves with the ribbons that Napoleon had 
brought with him, and which were concealed inside the drums of the band, 

March 8th, 1702.—Death of William III. William had been aware for 


some time that his constitution was giving way: in the winter of 1701 he) 


told his friends that he did not expect to see another summer. Towards the 
close of February, 1702, as he was riding through Bushey Park, his horse 
stumbled and fell, and the king fractured his collar-bone. Fever set in, and 
William expired in the 52nd year of his age. ; 


March 10th, 1770.—New South Wales discovered. The English did not 


explore any part of Australia till near the close of the last century, when 
Dampier examined some part of the coast. Cook visited the country im 
1770, and on 10th March discovered Botany Bay, which he so called from 


the profusion and beauty of its flowers. It was long used as a penal settle- e 
ment, but such was the unproductiveness of the district that provisions had 


to be sent from England; and on one occasion both soldiers and prisoners 
were nearly reduced to starvation by the loss of the store-ship from England. 

March 20th, 1815.— Bonaparte re-entered Paris. That very morning 
Louis XVIII., seeing the helplessness of his position, left the palace, and 
late that evening Napoleon was welcomed with acclamations by his soldiers, 


These men crowded round him so closely that he exclaimed, ‘“‘ My friends, 


you stifle me!” His adjutants then took him in their arms, and carried him 
up the grand staircase into the state apartments. 


March 2nd, 1765.—Aviterican Stamp Act passed. When the colonists saw 


the danger with which they were threatened they sent over Franklin to 


plead their cause in England. On being asked by the Committee of the 
House of Commons if he could suggest any change that would make the bill — 


acceptable to his of 1765 read 1865.” 
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PACKETS, 


is supplied by most 
PATENT Fespectable Grocers, 
ORN FLOUR. 


. “JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now signed by the Makers 


The best quality, 


BROWN Porson’s. 


WELL NIGH Lost. 
By the Author of * Lancslot Hardy,” &c., | 


IND WORDS FOR BOYS AND @IRLS. 


3 WELL ILLUSTRATED. 
One Halfpenny, Weekly ; or in Monthly Paris, Threepence. 
3 SOLD EVERYWHERE. : 


Children! just the Book for them. 
| THE 
CHILD’ OWN ‘MAGAZINE 
CONTAINS - 
OF PICTURES, AND MUCH NICE 
One Halfpenny, 


One of the best of the me, School Union Publications. 
THE 


IBLE CLASS MAGAZIN 


Published Monthly, price One Feany. 
PRIZE COMPOSITIONS.—See Bible Claw Magasin 


TONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 66, OLD BAILEY. 
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MUSIC POR, THE YOUNG. 


Tunes and Pieces, arranged for Two and Bass. ad 
boards; 2s. 6d., half-bound. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. In Numba 
1--24, One Penny each; or bound in one Volume, 2s., cloth 


WORDS TO THE “SELECT “MUSIC 
Paper covers, 2d., or 16s. 100; limp cloth, 8d, or 
per 


MUSIC HANDBILLS, Being. Tunes’ and Hymns 


for Anniversaries and Domestic and. Social Gatherings. 
assorted, 10d. per 100. 


Rejeicing Day. 14. Sabbath Morning. 
~~ Joyfully, J oyfully. 15. Thank God for the Bible. 
3. The Sun of.my Soul. _ 
4. We bring no Glittering Treasures. 117, The Echo Chorus. \ / 
5. There’s not a Tint. é 18. Oh, what.is Heaven? © 
6. Hailtothe Brightness. == | 19. Kind “Words can never die. 
7. Shining Shore. | 20. The Pilgrims. 
8. Beautiful City. 21. The Beautiful Land. "7% 
. 9. Shall we Meet beyond the 22. Bright Home. 
10. Realms of the Blest. _ 23. Childhood’s Happy Days. 
11. Sweet Rest in Heaven. | 24, The Heavenly Stream. 
12. I would be like an Angel.  *1 °25; The Star of Bethichem > 
13. Our Shepherd. 26. The Sun shines bright, 
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THE SUNDAY- SCHOLARS’ TUNE BOOK. 
EBs 16mo., 1s. 4d., limp cloth; 1s. 8d., cloth boards. Nos. 1 to 16 am 
on sale, at One Penny each number. 
| | “The book admirably answers tht Committee’s intention, and we bel | 
it a large circnlation.”— Sunday Teacher's Treasury... 
The TONIC SOL-FA EDITION of the above i is now ready. ie Ad, ¢ 
limp; 1s. 8d., cloth boards. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ HYMN BOOK. | Thea 
ig Hymn Book. Containing 341 Hymns. _32mo., 1s., roan, gilt ; a 
calf gilt; red leather, 8d.: 48mo., 8d., toan, gilt ; cloth, 4d. 


| 


| | 
} og The large number of Hymns and Scud Pieces which have been compa 3 
| ae ‘for use in Sunday schools since the publication of “The Union Hymiiaa, 
| on . for Scholars,” render the preparation of a new work desirable. Nearly 20a. 
| ‘ if e the Hymns in “The Union Hymn Book for Scholars” have been retaieam 


we a few of the more popular from the “Infant Scholars’ Hymn Book” wil § 
ne re found in this new selection of hymns. The remainder have been cheesy 

the best sources; English and American, and will, it is hoped; prove 
a THE LITTLE HYMN ,BOOK... New Selectiongy 
4 Hymns for Infant Scholars. 8s. per 100, paper covers; 168., i“ 4, ‘ 
THE INFANT SCHOLARS’ HYMN BOOK, contig 
 §4Hymns. Stiff covers, 10s, per 100, 


SUNDAY, SCHOOL. UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, 
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[SEVENTH SERIES, 
No. 64, 


YOUTH’S 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD.”’ 


VISITS TO OLD CASTLES— ASHBY | EGYPT — ALEXANDRIA Tv 
CASTLES. CAIRO. 
SKETCHES IN THE DARK. _ SPRING, 


THE BUNCH OF KEYS. .....  } GEOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
WAYSIDE FLOWERS—APRIL. _ SCRIPTURE—THE KISHON, 


HYMN FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL. ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS—BEAVERS, 
NEAREK TO THEE (MUSIC), | QUAINT QUOTATIONS. 
CURIOUS CLOCKS. | ANNIVERSARIES—APRIL., 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 
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Now ready, 


THE TONIC SOL-FA EDITION 


OF 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S TUNE BOOK _ 


Demy 16mo., 1s. 4d:, limp cloth; 1s. 8d., cloth boards, ; 

Numbers 1 to 13 are still on sale, at One Penny each number, bos 

) “The book admirably answers the Committee’s intention, and we hope for ' 
it a large circulation.’ Sunday Teacher's Treasury. 


The above work is also published uniform in the Established Notation, and Pe 
may be obtained at the same prices, 


MUSIC HANDBILLS. Being ‘Tunes “and Hymns adapted 
for Anniversaries and Domestic and Soc ial Gather; gs. Price 8d. per FE: < 
100; assorted, 10d. per 100. 


1. Rejoicing Day. 14. Sabbath Morning. ; 
2. Joyfully, Joyfully. 15. Thank God for the Bible. ; 
3. The Gathering. 16. Sun of my Soul. ‘ 
4. We bring no Glittering Treasures. | 17. The Echo Chorus. : 
5. There’s not a Tint. 18. Oh, what is Heaven? : 
6. Hail to the Brightness. | 19. Kind Words can never die. 5 
7. Shining Shore. 20. The Pilgrims. 7 
8. Beautiful City. | 21. The Beautiful Land. 2 
9, Shall we Meet beyond the River? 22. Bright Home. | 7 
10, Realms of the Blest. 23. Childhood’s Happy Days. ae 
11. Sweet Rest in Heaven. 24. The Heavenly Stream. Fie 
12. I would be like an Angel. | 25. The Star of Bethlehem. ae 
13. Our Shepherd. | 26. The Sun Shines Bright. 


GOOD CONDUCT CARDS AND SHEETS. 


Coloured. In Sheets. Nos. 1—6, each 2d. per sheet; A-f, 
each 4d. per Sheet. | 


| | Coloured Reward Cards. Ina Packet, 4d. 


el Reward Tickets. Containing One Verse of ‘Scripture each, 
printed in Red or Black, 3d. per. gross. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


STEPS TO THE BIBLE MINE AND THE BIBLE 

' MINER’S FRIEND. Designed asa Guide to Fireside and Social Con- 
versaticn on that Sacred volume, emphatically styled “The Book.’ 
Twenty-first Thousand. Price One Shilling, cloth lettered, post free. 


The above, in fancy wrapper, sewed, price Eightpence, post free. 


; MORE STEPS TO THE BIBLE MINE AND THE 
BEST TREASURE FOUND; or, the Life of Christ, “as it is written’ 
| by “holy men of old.’ Price One Penny. 


SCRIPTURE FEMALE BIOGRAPHY; or, Short Ac: 


counts of the Women of Scripture. Price One Penny. 


“BOW OF PROMISE.” By Professor Hireucock, D.D. 
! Price 4d.; free by Post. \ 
1h LONDON: S, W. PARTRIDGE, 9, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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to ow aes, 


“yt? 


was some necessity that ‘the town of Ashby should 
receive a designation by which it could be distinguished from 
other places of the same name, for there are many such in 
different parts of the country. It is not surprising that such 


should be the case, for as the old Danish word “by” meansa 


dwelling, any habitation among ash-trees might be called Ashby, 
This particular town had no other name for about four cen- 
turies ; but in the days of Henry III. the heiress of the manor 
gave her hand to Alan-la-Zouch, and from that time the place 
has been called Ashby-de-la-Zouch. My rambles in this part 
of the country have been so numerous that there is scarcely a. 
point of the compass from which I have not approached the 
town; and my conviction is, that Ashby 1 is one of the prettiest: 
country towns in England. 

The readers of “Ivanhoe” probably connect the town and 
castle with the tournament so graphically described by Sir: 
Walter Scott. .No doubt the physical features remain much 
the same as in those days, but instead of a population of 6,000 
the Ashby of King John’s time did not contain above 200 
residents ; and-as for the castle, whose ruins now interest us 80 
much, its foundations were not laid till more than two cen- 

turies after King John and his knights had passed away. Its 
_ real history begins from 1461, when Edward IV. granted the 
manor of Ashby to his favourite, William Lord. Hastings. 
Edward was greatly indebted to Hastings; and when that 
nobleman | selected Ashby as his favourite residence, and 
desired to build a castle there, his king could not deny him. 
A licence was granted him to erect.a house with lime and 


stone, to surround it with walls, to aneaine it by towers and 
pith 2s, and, indeed; to make 
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“appearance of a person sauntering about the grounds was 
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Visitors are not numerous at Ashby Castle; indeed, the 


sufficient to surprise a boy playing near, who instantly ran 
off to inform his mother of the circumstance. As I wandered 
in and out among the ruins, I several times caught sight of a 


_ young man similarly engaged; but he was the only person I 


saw there, except a prim-looking woman in a clean cap and 
apron, who carried a large key in her hand, and seemed bent 
on catching the two visitors who had ventured into the enclo- 
sure. If we had agreed to tease the good woman we could 


‘scarcely have given her more trouble to catch us; she did at 


last accomplish that feat, and we three met at the foot of the 
Great Tower. The door was unlocked, and we were invited to 
ascend, the prim little woman intimating that she wouldkeep 
guard below. . Finding ourselves alone on the top of a tower 
seventy feet high, we felt bound to recognise each other's 
presence, and our convergation naturally turned on the Castle 


and its surroundings. It did not require the help of a guide, 
however, to tell even the greatest stranger that the tower had 


formerly been of immense size; and on observing the crumb- 
ling walls, decorated with richly sculptured doorways, windows, 
and coats of arms, it was not difficult to guess that this part of 
the castle had been the residence of its lordly owner. There 
must have been grand doings in the castle when Henry of 
Huntingdon maintained seventy persons at his table daily, 
besides keeping open, house for all respectable strangers; and 
deep must have been the reverence for the princely Earl and 
his beautiful Countess when ull men in the hall had to stand 
bareheaded “while their honour’s meate passed through.” A 
similar respect was paid when the second course, or fruits 
passed through the hall,—for again every man was commanded 
to uncover his head. It must not be supposed, however, that 
the plenty which graced the board of the hospitable lord was 
ever allowed to degenerate into extravagance, for “ uppon fast- 
ynge nights ’’ no supper was allowed in the hall; and the yeo- 
man of the pantry was on all occasions ordered to “ clubb his 
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\ | 
bread orderlie without wast,’ and he was further ordered to 
see that the hall tables were served with stale bread. By a 
judicious economy, Henry Earl of Huntingdon was able to keep 
up a princely hospitality for the annual sum of £2,855 13s, 4d. 

From our elevated platform we had an excellent view of 
the town of Ashby,—its Ivanhoe baths, grammar school, and 
churches giving it an air of great respectability. The “ Guide 
to Ashby-de-la-Zouch,”’ an excellent little book, enumerates 
a number of advantages possessed by the town, which may be 
thus summed up :—For sickly or healthy persons Ashby is the 
place; as a permanent or temporary residence Ashby offers 
inviting advantages. There education is sound, food is 
cheap, local charges are light, poor rates are very low, and 
the neighbourhood abounds in scenes of historic interest. 
Surely such an advertisement should meet with attention. 

_As the parish church formed part of my picture, it reminded 
me of a little incident that had occurred in the belfry of that 
church, and which furnishes a good illustration of the power 
of conscience. | | 

Old Moxon had for many years been in the habit of ascend- 
ing the belfry stairs at a particular hour every Saturday even- 
ing, for the purpose of winding up the church clock. He 
usually went alone, but on one occasion a barefooted little 
sweep determined to gratify his curiosity by seeing for himself 
how the thing was done. He-therefore stepped secretly after 
the old man up the spiral staircase, and during the process of 
“winding up” he knelt near enough to the clock to see right 
into it. The boy was greatly interested in the operation, and 
fixing on Moxon a pair of sparkling eyes, he said, “ Mr. Moxon, 
do you do so every Saturday night ?’’ Now this simple ques- 
tion made no sort of reference to the kind of life the old 
sinner had led, but the unexpected apparition of the bright 
eyes, the black face, and the double row of pearly teeth, sug- 
gested to him that his strange interrogator had come from the 
lower regions, and had chosen that particular time and place 
for calling him to give up his accounts. Conscience suddenly 
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awoke as from a long slumber, and placed before him the 
chief crimes of his life. In an instant, without venturi 

again to look at the black figure near him, he fell upon his 
knees, and in the most penitent tone exclaimed, “Oh, what a 


sinner I’ve been!’’ Amazed at the effect of his question, the - 
little sweep said, “It’s nobody but Jim Smart, the sweep.” 
Conscience was at once silenced, rage took the place of peni- | 


tence, the self-convicted sinner hastily rose from his knees and 
tried his utmost to seize the little offender. Jim, however, 
managed to escape, though the enraged clockmaker was 80 
close to his heels, that had not the darkness covered his flight 
a terrible castigation would have been his portion. For a con- 
siderable time after, when the old man ventured out, he would 
hear his name suddenly called ; and on turning round would find 


some one assuming a prayerful attitude, and saying, “ Oh, what. 


a sinner I’ve been! ”’ 

That part of the ruins known as “the Kitchen Tower ” well 
deserves the name, for such a kitchen was never to be found 
except in such a princely mansion as Ashby Castle formerly 
was. The height of the kitchen was thirty-seven feet, its 
length fifty, and its breadth twenty-seven. Over this kitchen 
lay a chamber, and probably other rooms above that. Henry 
third Earl of Huntingdon was entrusted with the safe keeping 


of Mary Queen of Scots in 1569, and in November of that i 


that unfortunate princess spent a week in Ashby Castle. 
dition says the large chamber in the Kitchen Tower was the 
place of her confinement on that occasion. From the Kitchen 
Tower there are two subterranean passages, one leading to the 


Great Tower, the other to a building about three hundred 


yards off called “ Mount House.’’ I ventured down the steps 
as far as I dare, but being alone prudence suggested that I 


had better choose company if ever I ventured on such an ex- 


ploration as that of these gloomy avenues. 

Passing from the Kitchen Tower through the courtyard, my 
attention was arrested by the ruins of the chapel. It was 
doubtless a beautiful structure, for even in its ruins its appear- 
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‘ance is majestic. Much of it has fallen of late years, and more 


would soon follow were it not for the intertwining embraces of 
the ivy which flourishes there. The ground-plan of the castle 
shows that there were ten or a dozen rooms on the basement, 
and every one of them has its name in the local guide to which 
I have referred, but a list of them would possess no interest to 
general readers. Besides the unfortunate Queen already men- 
tioned, Ashby Castle on several occasions received monarchs 
within its walls. It was visited by Anne, wife of James I., and 


by her son, Prince Henry. James I. also, jealous of the riches 


and power of the fifth Earl of Huntingdon, invited himself to 


‘the castle, and stayed long enough to make his noble host 


quite harmless so far as his riches were concerned. | 

In the civil war which broke out in the time of Charles L, 
Ashby Castle was fortified and held for the king; but when 
a troop of the Parliamentary forces “suddenly surprised the 
sentinels and took nearly a hundred of the enemy’s horse,” 
Colonel Hastings agreed to surrender the place. The officers 
and soldiers were allowed to depart, “with their horses, arms 
and ammunition, bag and baggage, trumpets sounding, drums 
beating, colours flying, matches lighted on both ends, muskets 
loaded,” &c.: The garrison was never conquered, neither can I 
find any confirmation“of the general belief that cannons were 
placed on a hill in the neighbourhood for the purpose of 
destroying the place after the departure of the garrison. A 
committee of the House of Commons decided that Ashby 
Castle should be demolished by undermining, and this deci- 
sion was thoroughly carried out. Views of the castle that lL 
have seen, which show it as it was at the beginning of the 
present century, exhibit it as remarkably complete, compared 
with the thoroughly ruined condition that it now presents. 

On leaving the Abbey I strolled to Smisby, the place noted 
for the grand tournament so graphically described by Sir 
Walter Scott. It is probable the great novelist visited the 
neighbourhood himself before writing his romance ; at any rate, 
he has given a very truthful description thereof. Many were 
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the excursions I winds from idiakby as a centre, and many n more 


I might have made before exhausting the interesting scenes 
with which the abounds. W. 


‘Sketches in the Wark. 
BY ONE WHO CAN SEE. 
No. I.—Tue Dressmaxer’s DavGuter. 


“Brinn, lame, and deformed; what a sad fate!” I said, 
mentally, as I looked at the dressmaker’s daughter, when I 
entered her room with my guide. Added to all this, the poor 
girl was frightfully marked and seamed by the small-pox; but 
on her face a gentle smile broke forth, like the sun from be- 
hind a cloud, when she heard the voice of the teacher, and her 
pleasure was warmly expressed when he announced that he 
had brought her a book she was wishing for. We sat a short 
time talking with the girl and her mother, and then took our 
leave. As soon as we were in the street I asked my conductor 
—himself blind—to tell me her story, which he did as follows :— 


“That girl was born with all her faculties, but before she. 


was able to walk, a girl who was carrying her let her fall and 
injured: her spine so much that she became deformed as you 
see. This was a serious affliction to her mother, and also to 
the poor girl herself, as she grew up, and felt that people often 
shrank from looking at her. You might observe that even 
now’she tries to keep her back near the wall, that its crooked- 
ness may not be so perceptible.”’ 

“ How can you know that? Surely you could not see her?” 
I asked in surprise. 

“No,” he said, laughing, “T could not see her, but I knew 
it by the sound of her voice. Ah! the loss of one sense quickens 
the others wonderfully, I assure you. But, to go on, when 
Mary was nineteen she took small-pox, and in that cruel 
disease both lost her sight and became lame. At first she was 
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inconsolable, and wept all day, hiding herself from every one, 
if she possibly could, and indeed the poor creature had reason 
to feel it bitterly, for her mother had to work hard at her 
trade as a dressmaker to keep them from starving, as her 
husband was a good-for-nothing fellow, who drank all he 
earned, leaving his wife and child either to work or starve as 
they liked. They had been very industrious, and, beside sup- 
porting themselves, had managed to furnish their little sitting- 
room nicely ; but soon after Mary’s dreadful illness, while her 
mother was doing her utmost to keep up a decent appearance, 
in order that she might get respectable people to employ her, 
so as to get better paid for her work, now that Mary was 
unable to help her, the father came in one day with a broker, 
and sold all the little things they had got together with such 
labour, and at many sacrifices of rest and comfort. This was 
a sad blow to the poor creatures ; but what could they do ? 
The law gave him the right to dispose of the furniture, and 
the cruel man took advantage of it to rob his wife and child of 
the fruit of their earnings. When the broker removed the 
little sofa and the table and cabinet, in which they had taken 


so much pride, and which had given their room such a neat, 


comfortable appearance, the poor woman burst into tears ; 
but telling them, in a jeering tone, to make haste and earn 


enough to replace them,—adding the brutal insult, ‘ Though 


indeed, Miss Mary there, with her beautiful face and figure, 
won't be much of a help now that her lovely eyes are shut up. 
I wonder, woman, you don’t send her to the poor-house, or 
some other hospital for incurables: it would be the best place 
for her, —he took his departure, with a loud laugh, clinking 
the money in his pocket as he went. From this time the poor 
girl became even lower in spirits, seldom speaking to even her 
mother, and keeping herself shut up in her little sleeping 
closet all day, lest any one should see her. As long as the 
money he had obtained for the furniture lasted the father 
would not go to his work as a bricklayer, but was continually 
drinking; and even after it was all spent he would beat his 
E2 
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unfortunate wife, if she did not give him her little earnings to 
buy drink with. This state of things went on until the mother 
and daughter were almost reduced to starvation; but one day 
the former master of their persecutor sent for him, having a 
large job of work, for which he wanted additional help. He 
knew that Jones was a good workman, if he would only keep 
sober, and therefore he offered him good wages on that condi- 
tion. Jones faithfully promised all that was required, and was 
at once engaged. His wife and daughter were thus relieved 
of his presence during the day, which was a great comfort to 
‘them, as they dreaded the sound of his voice; but as soon as 
he thought he had secured his position, Jones broke out again 
drinking, and one day, not content with what he had taken 
at the public-house, he sent a boy for some more gin, although 
it was only nine o’clock in the morning, and drank it off just 
as he was going up the ladder; but when he got near the top 
of the house on which he was at work, his head became giddy, 
and, with a horrible cry, he fell to the ground a crushed and 
helpless mass. A door was procured, and he was taken to the 


nearest hospital; but a few hours ended his sinful life. I 


saw* his wife a few days after, and the poor woman seemed 
grieved that she could not feel grieved for his loss. Shocked 
she evidently was at his awful death, but it would have been 
nothing but hypocrisy if she pretended to feel grief for the 
death of such a husband. It was then that I saw Mary for 
the first time ; and when I proposed to teach her to read with 
her fingers you should have been present to understand her 


joy; it was like new life to her. I made her feel the letters, 


and left her a book, and when I came the next week she could 
read quite fast (of course vou know she could read before she 
became blind), and since then her spirits have improved, until 
she has become quite cheerful and contented, and, better than 
all, she has got courage to try to help her mother. She tidies 


up the place, and keeps it neat, and some ladies supply her 


* It is a strange fact that blind people always say, “I saw,” as though 
they! had sight. 
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with wool and cotton, and pay her so much to knit socks for 
their husbands and children, so that she feels now that she is 
not altogether useless and helpless, and it has had a surprising 
effect even on herhealth. If she could learn to use the sewing- 


machine it would be a great thing for her, for then she could 


help her mother very effectually ; but there are two great dif- 
ficulties in the way.”’ 
“ What are these ?”’ I inquired. 


“Tn the first place, it is a long way from Islington, where 


she lives, up to Oxford Street, to Mrs. Moore’s, and she has 
not any one to guide her there, for her mother is too busy; 
and beside this, unless the movement is supported it will not 
be possible for the society to employ new hands, for, you see, 
the poor women are paid so much a week, and even while they 
are learning the elites Tenia them to the workroom 
is paid by Mrs. Moore. But if all this could be managed, the 
greatest difficulty would still remain. Where could she get 
the price of a sewing-machine to work at home? There is a 
great deal of money given away in charity in London, and IL 
wish some of the benevolent people would lay their heads 
together to help this society in its efforts to employ the poor 
blind women, and to enable them to give sewing-machines to 
those who can work at home, the price to be paid back by 
small instalments. If they only went amongst the blind, as I 
do, and knew all they suffer, even in mind, for want of em- 
ployment, they would hasten to their relief ; but we must only 
hope and pray, for surely the ‘silver and gold are the Lord’s, 
and he can direct in what channels they shall go.” 

1 took leave of my companion, much improved by his state- 
ment, and determined to see more of the sightless portion of 
the world than I had hitherto done. 
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Che Bunch of Revs. 
CHAPTER IV. | 


“Mamma,” said Miss Sinclair one morning after Susan had 
had been in hér new place about a month, “ did you leave out 
a whole pot of jam to-day for the tarts, or only a part of one?” 

“A whole one, my dear; why do you ask?” 

“Oh! because while I was making the tarts Mrs. Ellis 
called, and I was obliged to leave Susan to finish them.” 

“ Are they spoiled? ”’ asked Mrs. Sinclair. \ 

“Oh, no! I had finished the paste; she had only to\fill the 
centres with jam, and place the ornamental bars across. She 
will be very clever at making pastry, I have no doubt; I always 
let her stand by and help me; and she is anxious to do it all 
herself. I mean to let her try next week. I asked about the 
jam because there seems such a very small quantity in the 
tarts; a whole pot is quite enough to-fill the centres of such 
small dishes; don’t you think so, mamma?” 

“ Yes, certainly,”’ replied her mother; and then after looking 
thoughtful for a few minutes, she said, “I hope you do not 
suspect that any of it has been taken by Susan?” 

“ Well, mamma, I am afraid to think about it; sometimes 
while I have been making pastry if I have left the kitchen for 
only a minute I fancied an apple or some sugar had dis- 
appeared, and once I found them eating bread and jam for tea. 
Mary told. me Susan had bought some while she was out on 
anerrand. Mary is so truthful I can believe her; I only said 
I thought it was extravagant for Susan to spend her money 2 
these things, as they always had a share of tarts, or cakes, or 
anything else from our table.”’ 

“TT hope you are mistaken, my dear, for I like the girl very 
much, and she seems to promise well to be an excellent cook. 
You asked Mrs. Davis the question about her honesty ?” 
“Oh yes, mamma, and she spoke quite positively about it.” 
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“Yes; I remember so you told me. I did feel a little 
anxious at the time, because I know young girls badly brought 
up are apt to think taking little things to eat no harm; with 
all the quantities of fruit lying exposed in Mrs. Dayis’s shop 
I feared she might have been tempted unless she was a girl of 
high principle.” 

“Mrs. Davis would surely have told me, mamma, I thiuk; 
but would they miss any with so much fruit about ?” 

“Oh yes, my dear, these business people are very keen ; they 
are accustomed to measure with an eye the goods in their 


shops; and I have the greatest confidence in Davis and his 


wife, they would not intentionally deceive me, I am quite sure. 


I have heard Mr. Davis spoken of as a man of high principle | 


and strict integrity.” 


“ Well, mamma, I hope I am mistaken,” nid Miss Sinclair. 

She had still some misgiving on the subject, but she deter- 
mined to be quite sure before uttering any more suspicions. 

Susan had pleased so much by her quickness and teachable 
manner, that neither Mrs. Sinclair nor her daughter were 
willing to discover a fault of this kind. They saw what a clean 
servant Susan would very soon become, and how anxiously she 
tried to correct any careless, untidy habits learnt in her own 
ill-managed home, and Mrs. Sinclair, with her usual kindness, 
felt for the young girl that real interest which she usually 
felt for all the servants who came to live in her family. 

Miss Sinclair was not one of those thoughtless, fashionable 
young ladies, who look upon servants as mere machines to do 
_ their bidding; she knew too much of the fatigue and labour 
which some of these poor girls have to go through. Mrs, 
Sinclair had trained her daughters to be thoroughly domestic. 
She was one of those who do not consider household duties 
beneath the notice of a well-bred woman. During their young 
days each of her daughters in turn had been used to super- 
intend and assist in every domestic duty. Bed-making— 
that healthy exercise for young girls,—dusting, and light 
decorating work, which will not soil a white hand, were only 
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a part of their daily duties. They knew how to cook a joint, 


boil a potato, make pies and puddings, soup, and made dishes, 
and it was not therefore to be wondered at, that among the gen- 


shih tlemen of Mrs. Sinclair’s acquaintance, some were found wise 
lH enough to appreciate the value of a domestic wife; only oneof © 
| her daughters now remained at home unmarried, and she was 
Hi about to leave her mother in a few months. — 

; It must not be supposed that Mrs. Sinclair, whose husband, 

f a general officer, had died on the plains of India in the Sikh 


war, would bring up her daughters merely to be household 
drudges. She was herself. an accomplished woman, and they 
had been educated at home under a superior governess. During 


this period she had required them each to take a week in turn, 
and devote three hours daily of that week to domestic duties, 
iv It would be well for the women of England, and well also for 
He it their husbands and children, if all mothers were as sensible as 
ih \ A short time after the conversation with her mother about 
li 7 | the tarts, Miss Sinclair went on a visit for a few weeks to one 
Blt of her married sisters. During her absence the whole of the 
| \" cooking was given up to Susan, who succeeded so well, and 
\ 4 showed so much cleverness in her task, that Mrs. Sinclair 
Wi praised and encouraged her, to Susan’s great delight and 
19 satisfaction. The girl had many good qualities, and was cer- 
} f tainly anxious to become a good servant. Her faults were the 
iF F consequences of a false training; she had not been made 
Cat truthful not only in word but in action, neither had she been 
1 taught to do her work “ as to the Lord and not unto man.” 
iP Mrs. Sinclair was on one occasion reminded of her daughter's 
LF suspicions. She noticed that Susan required a larger quantity 
[ than usual of fruit for a pie, and at another time more plums 
ie | and currants for a pudding than Miss Sinclair would have 
ah done ; but unwilling to suspect her, Mrs. Sinclair attributed it 
to want of experience. 
i | “You use more fruit for your puddings and pies than Miss J 
| ant Sinclair,” said her mistress one day when Susan came up for 4 
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a fresh supply; “you must be careful not to waste any- 
thing. 

Susan blushed deeply, and the kind lady, anxious not to pain 
her, continued, “ I am not finding fault, Susan; you have done 
very well, by and by if you are careful you wil understand 
what quantity of materials you require in your cooking without 
having too mun or too little. This is only to be learned by 
experience.’ 

“T will be more careful, ma’am,” said Susan, as she took the 
articles she had asked for from her mistress; but she looked 
uncomfortable, and as if glad to escape from her presence. 

Early in September Miss Sinclair returned. She was much 
improved in health and spirits, and her mother welcomed her 
with gladness. She listened to Clara’s lively descriptions of 


her little nieces and nephews as they sat talking in the 


drawing-room before dinner; and knew also by the bright 
eyes and happy looks of her daughter that she had had news 
from India respecting her future husband. Unseen, in the 
deepening twilight, Mrs. Sinclair’s eyes filled with tears more 
than once as she reflected, that in a few months this, her 
youngest daughter, would also leave her to form new ties and 
&@ new home. 

“IT have missed you very much, my dear Clara,” said the 
mother at last. 

“ Have you, mamma;” and Wien she added quickly, “T hope 
Susan has not troubled you?” 

“Oh no, far from it; she is a clever little thing, and bids 


fair to become a cook.” 


“I quite expect she will; I am very glad, it will be a com- 
fort to you to have some one to send up a dinner properly 
when I am gone. With your poor appetite bad cooking 
would be a sad trial. How is Mary? She looked very poorly 
before I left; I hope she will not break down.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “that reminds me, the girl has 
been complaining very much for the last few days. Have you 


seen her ?”’ 
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“No. Susan opened the door for me » when I came this 
afternoon. Do you think she is worse? Who is laying the 
cloth now?” 

“T don’t know; I suppose it is Mary. Ring, my dear, will 
yout She will answer the bell, and then you can question 


her.”’ 


“Tt is too dark to see her now,” replied Miss Sinclair; “| 


Suppose dinner is nearly ready, and I can talk to her while she 


waits at table.” 
In a few moments the drawing-room door opened. “ Dinner 
is on the table,”’ said a voice; but it was Susan’s. _—v 
“Where is Mary ?” asked her mistress, as they walked into 
the dining-room. 
“Please, ma’am, she’s in bed; she couldn’t hold up her head 


_after our dinner, so I told her I would do the work for her and 


wait at table. I’m afraid she’s very bad; she’s been crying 
very much, and saying she wants to go home.” 


“Mamma,” said Clara, “if you will not mind waiting two — 
aninutes, I will run up and see her before dinner.” | 

She was gone even as she spoke, and returned in almost less 
time than she had given herself. 


“Mamma,” she said, almost out of breath, “ let Susan go for 
Dr. Adams while we are at dinner,—we can wait upon ourselves. 
The poor girl seems to me as if she were dying. You have 
been with her every day and have not noticed the change, but 
I can see it. I never saw a girl so altered as she is in three 
weeks.” 

‘Mary hasn’t looked sities so bad as she does now, miss,” 
said Susan, “till to-day; she says it is the east wind makes 
her breath so bad.” 

“T daresay it may be,” said Mrs. Sinclair ; “I noticed this 
morning at breakfast that she panted very much as she moved 
about ; you know my sight is so weak, I should scarcely notice 
a change in her face unless it was very great.’ 


No, mamma, I daresay not ; I suppose Susan may g° for 
Dr. 
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“Oh yes, certainly. Put on your bonnet at once, Susan, 
and ask him to come an soon as possible. Miss will 
get me all I want. 

ag shall be back before you are ready for the pudding, 
ma’am,” said Susan, as she hastily left the room. 

And so she was; and the ladies had scarcely finished dinner 
when Dr. Adams made his appearance. 

Miss Sinclair accompanied the doctor to Mary’s room. 


After making every inquiry and examination he left her, with 5 


a few kind words, and descended to the drawing-room—looking 
very grave. 

“Well, doctor,” said Mrs. Sinclair, as he entered, “do you 
think a little of your care and our nursing will do this poor 
girl any good?” 

“T’m afraid not, Mrs. Sinclair,” he replied, “she has symp- 
toms of rapid decline; I am surprised she has kept up so long. 
There is great energy of character, no doubt, but I fear that 
will give way now. I would advise you to let her go home to 
her parents at once; even should she partially recover, she will 
be unable to work for months.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “her parents are poor, hard- 
working people; it seems cruel to turn the poor girl out 
in this way.” 

“She wishes it herself most anxiously. I can understand 
the longing to be at home. If she remains here she will 
_ fret, and perhaps in a few days it might be dangerous to move 
her. What pecuniary aid you can give will be more useful to 

her at home than here, and should she get worse I shall most 
likely be able to get an order for her to the Consumption 
Hospital.” 

“Poor Mary,” said ‘Mrs Sinclair, with tears in her eyes, 
“she has always appeared delicate, but I never expected this.” 

“She has been a good, willing, industrious girl,” said Mrs. 
Sinclair; “she has been with me three years. I did not 
Suppose her quiet gentle manner was the effect of ill health, 
for she never complained. I wish she had; but her parents 
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have a large family, and I daresay she felt unwilling to add 
to their expenses while she could work for a good home 
and good food.”’ 

“ Ah yes, that has kept her alive, no doubt. At home, with 
the privations of poverty, she wou soon have sunk ; but home 
is the best place for her now.’ 

“Well, doctor, she shall go home, and will you watch her 
for me. I will readily pay for your advice and attendance.” 

“Where do her parents live ?” he asked. 

“Oh, close by, in Steadman’s Cottages; her father | is a 
railway porter at the Wandsworth station.” 

“Is the name Jennings ? ” 

“Yes! Do you know him?” 

“T know the wife; she is a ek industrious woman, and 
keeps her place as neat and clean as possible.” 

“I am glad the girl has such a home to go to, but she 
will require other things more than medicine.” 

“Oh yes, wine and so on, you mean, doctor; well, write 
a prescription for what is wanted, and give it to the mother to 
bring it to me. I will send all you order.” : 

“She must not be moved till the morning,” he said, “ and 


then not before twelve. I will see her again for a moment. 


just to say I have given permission for her to go home to- 
morrow, and I will call in at the cottages, and send her mother 
to stay here for an hour or two with her if you do not object; 
it will help the poor girl to a night’s rest.” 


And then promising to look after her when she was at home; 
and to do all Mrs. Sinclair required, he took his leave. 
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Flowers.—April. 
BY E. J. S. CLIFFORD. | 


_ Apri has well been called the “ youth and spring-tide of the 
year.” March yielded many early blossoms, it is true, but 
this month we are completely overwhelmed by the profusion of 
“bells and flowerets of a thousand hues” which force them- 
selves upon our attention. Primroses, violets, and anemones, 
are spread over the earth like a beautifully variegated carpet ; 
and the scentless dog-violet, with its large blossoms, blooms m 
great profusion. The hawthorn and willow are budding, and 


the herb Robert and white campion are beautifying their 


respective places of growth—the former growing on hedge- 
banks ; and the latter, heralding the cuckoo, is ofttimes so plenti- 
ful in meadows: as to make them appear quite white. With 
them come trooping a goodly assemblage of flowers, either 
verging on the past month, or else welcoming such as pertain 
to May, or intermediate between both,—generally known, how- 
ever, by their pale hues; for it isa curious fact that the richer 


tinted flowers do not show themselves till the sun has risen 


high in the heavens. 
Peerless amongst her vestal sisters blooms the wood ane- 
mone. She is one of nature’s weather-glasses, for her flowers 


fold up in a remarkable manner, and bend towards the earth, 


when showers are abroad. They are very beautiful, but how- 
ever attractive to the eye, they are very poisonous, and the 
whole plant is acrid, yielding a volatile and corrosive substance, 
which is used externally instead of cantharides. The wood- 
sorrel may now be found in woods and shady hedges. Itisa 
general favourite, for its place of growth is ever amid scenes 
where perchance some of childhood’s happiest hours have 


passed swiftly, and to such hours the mind recurs with un- — 


wearied delight. An infusion of the leaves of wood-sorrel is 
said to form a refreshing liquor in cases of ardent fever. 
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WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 


Although expanding thus early in the year, and associated 
with April showers and wandering sunbeams, it does not 
shrink from the heat of summer. True it is, certainly, that 
the botanist does not find his favourite flower in her usual 
haunts; but although her delicate white petals are seen only 
at one season of the year, seed-vessels are produced, and the 
seeds ripen during a great part of the summer. 

Leaving the woods, with their balf-unfolded beauties, let us 


pass on to the green lanes, where many flowers already grace 


the hedge-bank. Foremost amongst these are the bright blue 
flowers of the germander speedwell (Veronica chameirys), 


sometimes called eyebright, and cat’s-eye. Elliott calls it by 
the former name :— 


“ Blue eyebright, loveliest flower of all that grow 
In flower-loved England! Flower whose hedge-side gaze 
Is like an infant’s! What heart does not know 
Thee, clustered smiler of the bank, where plays 
The sunbeam on the emerald snake, and strays 
The dazzling rill, companion of the road ?”” 


The germander is of a most brilliant blue, so bright that it 
cannot fail to attract the notice of those who, in the early 
spring, ramble into the country.. We have thirteen species of 
speedwell in our fields, woods, and hedges, but only three 
other kinds can now be found in blossom. The ivy-leaved 
speedwell, which has thick green leaves, shaped something hike 
those of the ivy, is now a common garden weed, and runs pro- 
fusely over corn-fields among the early blade, its long slender 
stems entangling in each other, or in those of plants near it. 
Its flowers are small, certainly, but of a most beautiful blue, 
and the seed-vessel which succeeds the blossom is formed of 
two lobes. The species which grows so commonly upon walls 
just now has flowers of a similar hue; but the whole appeal- 
ance of the plant is different, since it grows upright. The 
field speedwell has a small blossom, not quite so bright 1 
colour as those of the two former, whilst its notched leaves and 
‘stems lie along the cultured field, or cover the waste hedge 
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bank. All these are smaller than the germander speedwell, and 
they bloom from spring to autumn. Unlike the flower of 
which we are about to speak, the speedwells have nought of 
history or tradition, neither of poetry or romance, from which 
to “point a moral” or weave a tale, whereby to enliven the 
showery April. We leave them, therefore, for the present, and 
turn the attention of our readers to the “lone-growing wall- 
flower,” which grows rather commonly on old roofs, and walls — 
and rocks, in various parts of England. 

Children, we notice, take particular delight in this sweet- 
smelling wild flower. Its bright hues and fragrance often lure 
their young footsteps to climb some rocky pathway to gain 
possession of it. A certain poet, who loved the wildest soli- 
tudes of nature, where old ruins stood in their loneliness, 
amid ancestral trees, or beside deserted fish-ponds, thus ele- 
gantly expresses himself concerning this beautiful plant :— 


“QO thou lone-growing wall-flower, to my breast 
And Muse art dearest, wildest, sweetest flower: 
To whom alone the privilege is given 
Proudly to root thyself above the rest, 
As genius does, and from thy rocky tower 
Send fragrance to the purest breath of heaven.” 


Tradition, which preserves the thread of history, which time or 
war has broken, associates with the wall-flower one of her 
wildest fantasies. She tells us that in olden times a noble 
castle stood alone in its greatness amid woods and wilds, and 
within sound of the rushing Tweed, and that a fair damsel had 
long been detained a prisoner within the walls, having given 
her heart’s affection to the young heir of a hostile clan. That 
although the youth was of equal birth, and renowned for 
valour, the fact that blood had been shed between the chiefs of 
either side forbade the idea of their union. Time fails us to 
speak of the stratagems which the youth devised to gain. pos- 
session of his bride; how he got admission within the walls at 
one time as a priest, at another as a wandering minstrel, when 
he sang before his lady-love at a festival, till at length, by aid 
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of a serving-woman, it was arranged that the fair damsel 


should effect her escape, while the kmight awaited her arrival - 


with a » noble courser and armed men :— 


“Up then she got upon a wall, 
Attempted down to slide withal ; 
But the silken twist untied, 
So she fell, she bruised and died. 
Love, in pity to the deed, 


And her loving, luckless speed, 
Turned her to the.plant we call, 


Now, the ‘ Flower of the Wall.’ ”’ 


Beside streams we may now come upon the marsh-marigold 
(Caltha palustris). Country people strew the flowers before 
their doors on May-day, or form them into garlands, and the 
youngsters seem to delight in gathering them from beside the 
streamlet. Few plants are more ornamental beside the margins 
of lakes in pleasure-grounds. We have often seen them 
beautifully reflected on the calm, mirror-like surface of the 
water, while the small white butterfly (Pieris rape) closes and 
opens her delicate wings upon their bright discs, in pleasing 
contrast to the gorgeous hue of the flower; and beneath them 
another flower and another butterfly, though less vivid, seem to 
arise from out the water with a wavy kind of motion, when 8 
slight ‘breeze ripples the surface. We must close, however, for 
surely we have imtroduced enough flowers to our friends for 


one month, more especially as the next month literally teems 
with them ; for that isx—_ 


The delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and florets.”’ 
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®omn for a Sunday School. 


During his visit to Jerusalem, a copy of the following hymn, slightly 
altered, was presented by the writer, one Sunday afternoon, to one of the 
masters of the Bishop of Jerusalem's school, situate on Mount Zion :— 


We view with wonder, Lord, Thy power, 1 
In all Thy works displayed ; 

~The mighty heavens, the lowly flower, 
By Thee alone were made. 


Yet chiefly Thy great name we bless 
For Thy good will revealed, 

And all the precious promises 
Thy sacred word doth yield. 


Grant us Thy Spirit, gracious Lord ; 
Conform our wills to Thine; — 

And when we read Thy holy word, 
Shed on us light divine. 


Withdraw our minds from vain pursuits, 
os And every evil way ; 
a From sin, and all its bitter fruits, 
Oh save us now, we pray. 


Thanks for Thy word; we’re taught therein 
To seek, with hearts sincere, 

Pardon, through Christ, for every sin. 
And find salvation there. 


On every heart now, Lord, impress 
The lessons of Thy grace, 
‘That we may ne’er Thy laws transgress, 


But ever seek Thy face. 


Instructors, friends—to each and all 
Thy saving grace be given ; 
a And oh, may each, when Thou shalt call, 
Behold Thy face in heaven ! 
JAMES MILNES. 
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Nearer to Whee. 


Composed by the late ALICE PRESTON. 
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Nearer, my God, to Thee, Nearer to Thee! E’en tho’ it 
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Though like a wanderer, 
Daylight al] gone, 

Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone ; 

Yet in my dreams I'd be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


There let the way appear 
Steps up to heaven ; 


In mercy given; 
Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee! 


small size and of great 


in the form of chariots. 


button below. 


All that thou send’st to me | 


India Company to the Emperor of China. 
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Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with Thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I'll raise; 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 


Or if on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky, 
Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upwards I fiy; 
Still all ny song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
_ Nearer to Thee! 


tious Clocks. 


Tue following particulars are taken from a volume by Mr. 
E. J. Wood, who has gleaned from many previously-existing 
sources much useful information and many interesting facts 
connected with the subject :— | 

We learn from the Gentleman’s Magazine and the “ Annual 
Register ’’ for 1766, that in that year two curious clocks, of 


beauty, were presented by the East 
These clocks were 
In each of these chariots was the 


figure of a lady seated, with her right hand leaning on part of 
the vehicle; underneath which was a striking eight-day clock, 
not larger than a shilling. Upon the lady’s finger sat a bird, 
set with diamonds and rubies, with its wings expanded, which 
were made to flutter for some time by touching a diamond 
The body of the bird, that contained the 
mechanism by which this was effected, was not larger than 
' the sixteenth of an inch. The lady held in her left hand a 
gold tube of the thickness of a large pin, on the top of which 
was a small round box, to which a circular ornament, set with 
diamonds, not larger than a sixpence, was fixed. 
lady’s head, supported by a small fluted pillar, no bigger than 
a quill, was a double umbrella; under the largest of which a 
bell was fixed, at a considerable distance from the clock, but 
having a hidden communication with it, by which a hammer 
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was made iieeacte to strike the hour, and to repeat the same 
at pleasure by touching a diamond button underneath the 
clock. At the feet of the lady was a gold dog; before which, 
from the point of the chariot, were two birds, fixed on spiral 
springs, their wings and feathers being set with coloured 
stones,—and they appeared as if they were flying from the 
vehicle. By a secret motion the chariot could be moved in 
any direction; a boy behind it appearing to push it forward. 
This exquisite piece of art and workmanship was made entirely 
of gold, superbly embellished with diamonds, rubies, pearls, 
and other precious stones. 

The Mirror for 1823 tells us that at the clock- -gate of Berne, 
about halfway between the pavement and the pinnacle, is a 
large party of wooden bears, dressed like soldiers of the olden 
time, in coat, armour, and gaberdines ; scme bearing a halberd 
and others a matchlock, and accompanied by several other 
bears, who act in the capacity of trumpeters and kettledram- 
mers. Directly the clock begins to strike the hour, this 
company marckes out of a little tower attached to the dial- 
square, and after nodding their heads to the people, walk to 
their origmal quarters. Above them sits an old pantaloon 
with spectacles across his nose; and not far from him is a 
clown, who, seated like an Indian juggler, obeys the summons 
of the hour by striking in return two bells, right and left, 
shaking his head meanwhile very whimsically. At the extreme 
top of the clock-tower, under a kind of belfry, stands a large 
figure in armour to strike the hour on a great bell. This 
exalted personage is frequently mistaken for a plumber mend- 
ing the clock works. Besides all this, immediately above the 
arch of the gate is stationed a cock, of gay and golden plumage, 


as large as life, who claps his wings and crows almost 95 — 
genuinely as the real bird; an effect which is produced by 
mechanism acting on some organ stops. The redoubtable 


name of this clock tower is Zeitglochenthurm. 


Longfellow, in his “ Hyperion,” tells us “that on the belfry 
of the Kaufhaus in Coblentz is a huge head with a brazen 
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helmet and a beard; and whenever the clock strikes, at each 
stroke of the hammer this giant’s head opens its great jaws, 
and smites its teeth together, as if, like the brazen head of 
Friar Bacon, it would say, ‘Time was, time is, time is past.’ 
This figure is known through all the country round about as 
‘The man in the Custom House;’ and when a friend in the 
country meets a friend from Coblentz, instead of saying, How 
are all the good people in Coblentz, he says, ‘ How is the man 
in the Custom House?’ Thus the giant has a great part to 
play in the town.” 

In*the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1771, we read that an 
eminent jeweller of London had a clock of exquisite workman- 
ship, which was designed for the Grand Signor. The case 
was of massy gold, finely embossed, overlaid with diamonds, 
some of them being as large as, or larger than, a guinea, and 
of the finest lustre. Pearls as big as bird’s eggs hung on two 
gold enamelled trees that grew out of the gold rock pedestal, 
on which the clock stood. A tree was on each side, and its 
fruits were pearls and its leaves were emeralds. Two great 
emeralds, as large as pears, were fixed on the two front pillars ; 
and the characters on the dial plate, which were Turkish, and 
the hands also, were of diamonds. This bejewelled horologe 
was in keeping with Eastern splendour, and might have struck 
the hours in an Arabian Night’s Entertainment very fittingly. 

In 1823 was invented by T. W. George, of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, an apparatus which, by the sole agency of a clock, 
lit a candle at any desired time. It was constructed in the 
following manner :—A pistol-lock was let into a piece of wood, 
which was primed with a few grains of pulverized gunpowder ; 
a match was next suspended over the priming, in a slope with 


the candle’s snuff; it was then cocked, and a rod of peculiar 


construction, attached to the trigger, was drawn out a certain 
distance, and secured by a tooth. The apparatus was then 


ready. The alarum at the desired hour ran off, and woke the ~ 


workman up to an early-rising business ; and the alarum-weight, 


in descending, came upon the trigger-rod, which it let loose, 


and effected the desired end instantaneously. 
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- 3° 18’ N. lat., and 29° 59’ E. long., and stands on an artificial 
neck of land, which joins the continent’ to the ancient island, 
 a’small island in the bay of Alexandria, about seven furlongs 


distant from the mainland. It was joined to the Egyptian 
shore with a causeway by Dexiphanes, 8.c. 284, and upon it 
was built a celebrated tower, in the reign of Ptolemy Soter 
and Philadelphus, by Sostratus, the son of Dexiphanes. This 
tower, which was called the Tower of Pharos, and which passed 
for one of the seven wonders of the world, was built with white 
marble. On the top, fires were constantly kept, to direct 


sailors in the bay, which was dangerous and difficult of access 
_ The building of this tower cost the Egyptian monarch 800 


talents, which are equivalent, if Attic, to above £165,000 
English ; or if Alexandrian, to double thatsum. There was this — 


inscription upon it,—“King Ptolemy to the gods, the savioure, — 


for the benefit of sailors ;” but Sostratus the architect, wishing _ 
to claim all the glory, engraved his own name upon the stones, 


- and afterwards filled the hollow with mortar, and wrote the 


above-mentioned inscription. When the mortar had decayed 


by time, Ptolemy’s name disappeared, and the following in- 
_ seription then became visible :—“ Sostratus the Cnidian, son'of 


Dexiphanes, to the gods the saviours, for the benefit of sailors.” — 
Alexandria is still a place of considerable trade, being the 
chief port by which the products of Egypt are exchanged for 

those of the various countries of Europe. Most of the Buro- 


pean nations have a consul resident at Alexandria.’ The | 
now to amount to about 80,000: 


which thie: Mediténrancen with’ | 
‘Sea, and which was completed a few years ago, runs from 
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_ After deaving .Alexandria, ave 


on our right ‘hand, and the Mahmoudy 
‘The latter :is.almost, if not entirely, ec 


4 


the embankment which was .thrown :up.during itaexeavation, 


so that iits course can.only mow. and: then: be.determined by.a 
sight of the-lateen sails of the.boata which navigate it.’ A.fine 
alluvial soil was:everywhere visible.as.we proceeded, which.had 


been well moistened.by the late inundationoftheriver. Pools 
of water here and there:were left.as it had.eubsided,affording _ | 
copious supply for further irrigation whea required: 
many places the land gave evidence of itaabundant capabilities, 
-but a large portion of zich soil -yet. remains unproduetive,-for 


-want.of more hands to eultivate.it. 


i&t -Caffreira we crossed the Nile ina. 
place the bridge in course of formation.acrossthe river wasnot 
-¥et completed. The current ran pretty etrong.at:this time 
GNovember), and the water was.of.a 
of the river here I estimated to be not quite so wide.asthe 
‘Thames at London Bridge. «It.was wider at the next place. 
_ Where we-crossed.it (by:a.railway bridge), where;also,ithasa 

_ Still more interesting .appearance,.as:may be.inferred:from the 
immediate neighbourhood having been. selected for the site.of | 
royal palace, which now-forms.a conspicuous object.as.seen 


Mareotis. At the time of the.Frenth invasion.in 1801, this lake was mes. 
but the British troops, during the siege of Alexandria. by cutting a passage ts 
_ through the narrow-neck of ‘land that ‘separates ‘it ‘from“Take Aboikirer _ 
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utility cannot well be over-rated, flowing as it does for so many 
hundreds of miles through a vast extent of country, and ever 
bearing fertility along with it as it rolls onward in its mighty 
course. It appears muddy wherever seen at this season. [I 
found it so at Cairo. From the railway it is but seldom 
visible, especially when it has subsided much, owing to the 
lowness of its channel, and the uniform level of the plain 
through which it flows. In a distance of 1,350 miles, the Nile 


does not receive a single tributary stream from either the east 


or west, which, as remarked by Humboldt, is a solitary instance 
_ in the hydrographic history of the globe. It is to this noble 
river that Egypt owes its fertility, and even its existence. 
There is no river the annual swelling of which is so replete — 
with important consequences, or so essential to the existence 
of a nation. Very little rain, generally speaking, ever falls in 
Egypt. In Upper Egypt it is said to be scarcely known ; and in 
Lower Egypt, with some exceptions, a very slight and almost 
momentary shower, it seems, is all that is occasionally experi- 
enced, even during the cool part of the year. Therefore the 
irrigation which the land receives through the direct overflow 
of the Nile, and by means of the canals which convey its 
waters where the inundation does not directly extend, is quite 
- @ssential to that fertility for which Egypt has in all times been 
proverbial. 
During the inundation, the whole level country appears like 
a series of ponds and reservoirs ; and it is not merely the satu- 
ration of the ground, but the deposit of mould or soil which 
takes place during the overflow, that is so favourable to the 
agriculture of Egypt. The mud contains principles so friendly 
to vegetation, that it is used as manure for those places which 
have not been adequately benefited by the inundation; and on 
the other hand, where the deposit has been complete, the 
people are said to mingle sand with it to abate its strength. 
The cultivation of the ground commences as soon as the waters 
have.retired, and where the soil has been sufficiently saturated 
the labours of agriculture are exceedingly light. The seed 18 
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sown in the moistened soil, and vegetation and harvest follow 


with such rapidity as to allow a succession of crops, wherever 


water can be commanded. 

The river begins to swell in June, but the rise is not rapid 
or remarkable until early in July; the greatest height is 
attained about the autumnal equinox, and the waters remain 
nearly at the same level until the middle of October. After 
this the subsidence is very sensible; and the lowest point is 
reached in April. 

It was the feeling generally entertained of their entire 
dependence upon the Nile, co-operating with the natural dis- 
position of man to look rather to the secondary causes than to 
the infinitely great and good God from whom all blessings 
come, which led the Egyptians to deify their river, which had 
its appointed priests, festivals, and sacrifices: and even now, 
- under the sterner system of the Moslem religion, the reverence 
entertained, for this stream, still called “the Most Holy 
River,’ and the rites with which its benefits are celebrated, 
seem to exhibit a tendency towards the same form of acknow- 
ledgment and gratitude. 

The water of the Nile, it has been remarked, is so delicious 
that one would not wish the heat should be less, nor to be 
delivered from the sensation of thirst. The Turks find it so 
exquisitely charming, that they excite themselves to drink of © 
it by eating salt. It is a common saying among them, that‘if 
Mohammed had drunk of it he.would have begged God not to 
have died, that he might always have done so. When the 
Egyptians undertake the pilgrimage of Mecéa, or go out of 
their country on any other account, they speak of nothing but 
the pleasure they shall find at their return in drinking the 
Nile water. There is nothing to be compared to this satis- 
- faction; it surpasses in their esteem that of seeing their rela- 
tions again, and their families. All those who have tasted this 
water allow that they never met with the like in any other 
place. When a person drinks of it for the first time, it seems 
difficult to believe that it is not a water prepared by art. It 
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has something in it.so inexpressibly agreeable and , pleasing .to 
the taste, that it deserves that rank among waters.that Cham- 
pagne has among wines. But its most valuable quality ig, 
that it is exceedingly salutary. It never.incommodes, let it be 
drunk:in whatever quantity it may; this is-so true, that it.ig 
no uncommon «thing to see some persons drink three buckets 
of it day without inconvenience! It is right: to observe, 
that the water of the Nile is that which is alone intended in 
these high encomiums. Well-water in Egypt is detestable and 
unwholesome. Fountains are so rare, that they are a kind of 
prodigy in that country. Rain-water it would be vain to 
attempt preserving, as scarcely any falls in Egypt. How 
peculiarly forcible and expressive are the words of Moses to 
(Pharaoh—“ The Hgyptians shall loathe to drink of the water of 
the river” (Bxod.-vii. 18). That water in which they so much 
delighted—that which they preferred to all other water in the 
world, and to which they had been so long accustomed, should 
become so hateful that they would turn away from it in dis- 


dain, and instead of it drink well-water, which, in their 


country, is of all other kinds of water the most detestable.* 

Some years ago, an American gentleman, in a letter dated 
July 80th, on the Nile, after remarking that at this season 
there 1s regularly a strong breeze against the stream from 
morning till late in the evening, thus adds,—-‘‘ The water 
of the Nile for drinking deserves all the encomiums that 
have been passed upon it. It is agreeable to the palate; and 
so light and innocent, that, although we have used prodigious 
quantities of it,no one has beeninjured. . . . The riveris 
now rising, and is about half-flood ; and the water is of a deep 
yellow colour.” Thus, though the water. of the wells digged 
in Egypt isso very unpleasant and unwholesome, that of the 
Nile, though thick and muddy, is, when purified by filtration, 
the most delicious in the world, and is.so,salutary,.as.never to 
hurt the drinker, though taken in great quantities. 

In the course of our journey, we passed two or! three Arab 
towns of .considerable «size, and I saw several villages: in the 

| * Harmer's “ Observations.” 
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distance, with the beautiful palm trees rising gracefully up 
from their midst and around them. From some of the larger | 
villages also, as well as the towns, might be seen here and 
there some stately minaret, standing in bold contrast with the © 
buildings around it, and.serving to break the monotony of the 
scene. At one or two of the stations, great numbers of people 
were collected. There appeared a large population about the — 
villages ; some were occupying tents, others were dwelling in | 
their mud hovels; they were in very mean condition, both — 
children and adults. While at Alexandna I first noticed 
some of the people were suffering from ophthalmia. I looked 
out for the pyramids, and saw them a long distance off before 
we reached Cairo. During the day we saw a few camels, 
which we rapidly passed, our speed being in striking contrast 
with their slow pace. The numerous sailing-boats plying on 
the Nile, each rigged with its lateen sail, give it a lively 
appearance. We had a long detention at Boulak; and after 
another short stoppage, we soon arrived at the Cairo station; 
the approach to which was very pleasant for the last mile or 
two, on account of the beautiful and extensive gardens and 
orchards we passed on our way. W@arrived-about 5 p.m., 
while the sun was setting, and shedding his rich golden beams 
far and wide, on the glorious river, the.city, and the charming 
pleasure grounds and gardens which lie in its vicinity. On 
leaving the station I was very soon beset with a numerous 
_ throng of donkey-drivers and donkeys, the former very 
clamorous amongst themselves as to which of them should take 
me to my hotel. The weather throughout the day was as fine 
as could be desired, and not unlike-summer. Not too hot— 
atmosphere clear—and a mildness and serenity in the aspect 
of the sky truly delightful. The climate of Egypt at this 
season, considering it was now the third week in November, 
was such as some.Englishmen would scarcely credit, had they — 
not themselves experienced it; so pleasant, that one might well 
imagine it somewhat like that which our first parents enjoyed 
in the garden of Eden. Sgn J. M. 
(To be continued.) 
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Spring. 

“‘ Now the azure skies are serene and fair, 
And incense-laden the soft, balmy air ; 
Ended, dark winter, is thy mournful gloom! 
In mossy dells the bright flowerets bloom.” 

Wao comes hither, arrayed in snowy robes, wearing an 
azure mantle over her white shoulders, her fair and dimpled 
cheek flushed with the hue of the rose, her pouting, vermil 
lips wreathed with smiles, her soft voice ringing in notes of 
liquid music on the balmy air, her long, golden tresses stream- | 
ing on the perfumed gale, and crowned with a fragrant garland 
of pale snowdrops, golden crocuses, starry violets, daisies, 
primroses, and the blossoms of the fruit-trees ? 

On her approach the birds come gaily forth, and welcome 
her with joyous songs, the budding hedgerows ring with their 
joyous twitterings, and the grass puts on its greenest tints; 
and as the brook pursues its course to the river, it playfully 


_ dashes pearly drops over the forget-me-nots, bidding them put 


out their tiny blue flowers, whispering the name of the maiden. 

The breeze is heavy with the perfume of opening flowers, 
and plays sad pranks as it journeys on, wooing the clear and 
silvery brook, then wildly dashing on, half in anger, half in’ 


_ jest, as it ruffles the calm surface of the placid waters: anon, — 
_ bowing the nodding bluebell to the earth, and bringing forth 


the industrious bee, who, gelf buried in the corolla, comes 
forth with an angry buzz, then flies off with his rich spoils. 
The hawthorn is white all over with its fragrant blossoms; 
the stitchwort glows in starry cushions from the thick hedge- 
rows ; the gnarled rhizomes of the ferns swell with new life, and 
the pale fronds are peeping in the brown heath and the mossy 
dells ; the merry whistle of the ploughboy is heard in the fields. 
But the golden beams of the sun darken the flowing ringlets 
of the maiden, her fair cheeks are bronzed by its warm rays, 
the hue of the rose deepens on her cheeks, her wreath fades, 
her work is almost done. The white lambs are frisking in the 


t 
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meadows; the fishes are darting hither and thither in the 
river; the fleet swallows are skimming over the cool waters 
and the meadows; the dragon-fly comes forth from its tomb 
in the waters; the butterfly emerges from its chrysalis, and 
- flits abroad on lightsome wing; the clear note of the cuckoo 
is heard over the tall herbage of the meadows. The maiden’s 
work is done: she leaves the scene of her triumph, for her 
rival is at hand. | E. LAMPLOUGH. 


Napo.Leon’s Writtow.—Having been frequently asked the history and 
age of the tree called Napoleon’s Willow, which grows in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, I send you the following account of it:—Soon after the 
death of Napoleon I. in 1821, Thomas Fraser, then a young gardener at 
Kew, was engaged to proceed to St. Helena, for the purpose of growing 
vegetables to supply the East India Company’s homeward-bound ships that 
touched at that island. He returned in 1825, bringing with him tree ferns 
and other interesting plants of the island, and amongst them a twig of the 
willow-tree which grew over the tomb of Napoleon. This twig, on arrival, 
was found to have become decayed at the lower part; but the upper portion, 
which was only a few inches in length, being green and fresh, I placed it 
under a bell-glass as a cutting, where it soon rooted and became an estab- 
lished plant. A paragraph having appeared in the newspapers announcing 
the fact that a plant had been received at Kew from Napoleon’s tomb, and 
the far-famed names of Bonaparte and Waterloo being still fresh in the 
public mind, many visitors came to see it, ‘‘ especially on Sundays ;” and 
on one Sunday, before the hour for opening the Gardens, the crowd was so 
great, that by its pressure the bolts of the gate gave way, and those who 
were foremost fell, others falling over them, so great was the eagerness 
evinced to get a sight of this willow. In 1827 the tree was planted where 
it now stands, near the walk, which was a continuation from the then public 
entrance, the willow in question being the first conspicuous object seen on 
entering the Gardens. For the first twenty years of its growth it had the 
advantage of being sheltered by a high trellis fence and shrubbery, which 
passed near it. It is now forty years old, and although it grows in dry, 

light soil, it has attained the height of 40 feet; the spread of its branches 
being 44 feet, the circumference of the trunk near the ground 8% feet and 
its height 5 feet, at which point it divides into three main stems. Coming 
_ from St. Helena, it was at first thought to be a distinct species, but it soon 
became evident that it was the common Salix babylonica.—J. Smith, Gard. 
Chron., Feb. 2, 1867. 
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_ of the’Kishon in ‘Scripture “is in -connection-with the overthrow-of Sisera's 
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Geographical Silustrations. of 


sro te Ut ive, the Five 
Kishon.’’—Judges 

Theienly in. Palestine thet fally.demavesithe name af.cieer iths 
Jordan. The others only flow ,part of the year; they are merely winter 
torrents, and as they are generally dry in summer, they are called brooks, 
The Kishon is the next stream in importance; for seven miles of its lower 
course it is always a river; and.in.the spring.and winter, when the waters 
from the surrounding mountains empty themselves into it, the Kishon 


_ becomes ‘a ‘mighty river, overflowing its banks, and carrying all ‘before it. 


Travellers formerly agreed that the Kishon had its:source in Mount Tabor; 
but Dr. Shaw-affirms that’this is not the case. Other travellers have, how- 
ever, followed him, and they insist-on it that from Tabor ‘the Kishon takes 
its rise. ‘This difference of opinion: arises doubtless from the fact that the 
travellers visited the district at different periods, and described it as they 
found it, without taking into their account that the appearance of the stream 
would be*totally different if visited at another season. The chief mention 


host. Jabin, king of Canaan, ‘had been permitted by God. to chastise ‘the 
idolatrous Israelites, and for forty -years he. had grievously oppressed them. 
This painful discipline had the desired effect; they sought the God oftheir 


fathers,and He-raised them up a-deliverer. Deborah, :the prophetess, acting 


under Divine guidance, instructed Barak to collect forces.and oppose the 
Canaanites. A panic-seized the enemy; ‘they were soon put to the rout, 
and rushed towards the Kishon with the intention of crossing into ‘their 
own country. But that “ancient” river was at that particular season@ . 
mighty torrent, composed of all the waters that came from: the.eastern side 
of Mount Carmel. The host of ‘Sisera attempted ‘to.cross over, but “the 
river’ Kishen; swept ‘them away.’ In.1799 many ‘Arabs were drowned: in 
attempting to-cross one of the torrents that fed.the Kishon, and at this day 
the country «near ‘Tabor is often inundated with the overflowing . of :the 
winter-torrents. “When the worshippers-of Baal met on Mount Carmel for 
the purpose of ‘finding out who was.the cause of the trouble Israel shad 
endured, 'the God .of Israel answered by ‘fire, and the multitude :at.once 
exclaimed, TheLord ‘He isthe God! ‘The Lord Heiisthe God!” Elijah 
availed ‘himself of -the disposition-thus created in the people ; he commanded 
the priests:of ‘Baal:to be seized :and :taken ‘to: the river-which: flowed 
at-the:foot of the mountain, “and break 
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Anecdotes of Animals. 
REAVERS.. 

reason concurring’ for mutual comfort, and attaining by: concurrence 
advantages which could never be obtained in solitude. ‘Though-the-natural 
history of the beaver-is very interesting one ‘the anecdotes.of individuals of 
the tribe are scarce.. The following is: one of the most.interesting of these 
anecdotes. A. beaver,.the sole survivor of five orsix.which were shipped at 
the same. time;.was' in @ very pitiable:condition.. Good treatment: quickly 
restored it.to health, and kindness, soon.made it familiar.. When called. by 
its name, ‘‘ Binney,’ it generally answered with alittle cry,.and came-to its 
owner, The building instinct.showed «itself immediately; it. was: let out.of 
its cage,.and materials were placed in its-way. Its. strength,.even before it 
was half grown, was. great... It would drag along a.largesweeping: brush.ora — 
warming pan, grasping the handle with its teeth, so that the: load came over 
its shoulder. The long and large materials were alwaystaken firat,and two 
of the longest were generally laid crosswise, with one of. the ends: of. each 
brushing the wall, and the other ends. projecting out.into the reom The 
area, or place thus surrounded, he would fill. up with brushes, baskets, books, 
sticks, clothes, dry turf,.or any ’thing portable. As the work grew high, he 
supported himself on his tail, and often when arranging some-fresh article he 
would stop and sit. near, appearing to. consider his» work, after which: he 
would sometimes change the position. of the material... After he had piled.up 
his materials in one part of the room, he proceeded to wall up the space 
between the feet of a chest of drawers which stood at a. little distance from . 
it, high enough on its legs to make the bottom a roof for liim ; using for this 
purpose dried turf and sticks, which he laid very even, and filling up the 
interstices with bits of coal, hay, cloth, or anything he could pick up. When 
he had walled up the space between the feet of the chest of drawers, he pro- 
ceeded to carry in sticks; cloth, hay, and cotton, and to make a nest; and 
when he had done he would sit up undérthe drawers, and comb himself with 
the nails of his hind feet. Binney generally carried small and light articles 
between his right fore leg and iis chin, walking on the other three legs. 
Large masses which he could not grasp readily with his teeth he pushed 

forwards, leaning against them with his right fore-paw and hie chin. He 
‘was fond of dipping his tail in water, but did not like plunging in his whole 
body. Beavers are now becoming very ‘scarce owing to the vast numbers 
that have been taken by hunters; in one year the Hudson’s Bay Company ~ 
eeld 54,000 of them, and in another year no fewer’ than 106,000 were — 
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Quaint Quotations. 


A Roxat Lerrer.—The following letter was sent by Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1562, to Henry Earl of Huntingdon, requiring his presence, with that of 
his lady, at an interview es and Scottish queens :— 


R. 

“Right trusty and right well beloved cowsen, we greete yow 
well. Forasmuch asa meeting and interview betwixt us and our good sister 
and cowsen, the Queene of Scotts, hath beene of long tyme motioned to be 
had some tyme this summer; which, as we are accorded, shall take effect 
about Bartholomew-tide next, eyther at-our citty of Yorke, or some other 
convenient place on this side neere unto Trent; we, meaning to have yow 
there, to attend upon us, as is meet for the degree and place which yow 
hold, do will and require yow to put yourselfe, our cowsen your wife, and 
your trains to attend upon yow both, being so many in number as at least 
twenty-six of them may remain to attend upon yow both, about our court, 
and be ready to meete us on the way neere unto Trent, at such place and 
day of the month of August next as shall be signified to yow by our cham- 
berlayn, or some others of the Councell, at the furthest, before the midst of 
July; foreseeing that the array of yourself, your wife, and your trains may 
be according to the best of your states and degrees, and meetest for the 
honour and presence of such an interview. 

‘‘'Yeven under our signets, at our manour of Greenwiche, the 16th of 
June, in the fourth yere of our reigne.”’ 


AnGLo-Saxon Battap.—Canute, who reigned in England 1017 to 
1036, was very fond of the fen country, and some lines have been preserved 
in which he set forth the delight with which he heard the monks of Ely 
chant their orisons, as he was rowed on the waters of the neighbouring Ouse. 
They are the only known fragment of an Anglo-Saxon ballad. 

“* Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely, 

Tha Cnut ching reu ther by 

Roweth cnihtes ner the land, | 

And here we thes muneches seng.”’ 

That is,— 
Ss “ Merrily sang the monks within Ely, 
When Cnute king rowed there by : 
Rowe, my knights, rowe near the land, 
And hear we these monks’ song.”’ 

Srermons.—The sermons to which our forefathers were to 
listen, before the days of Wesley and Whitfield, were of a very artificial 
kind, and little calculated to benefit them. A scholar then living says, 
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“Such preaching as is usual isa hindrance to salvation, rather than the 
means to it.”” Scores of illustrations are collected in an old book by Echard. 
The following is a sample :—*“‘ Fill the men’s sacks with food, as much as 
they can carry.” Here the preacher proceeds to remark, “I notice that 
great sacks, and many sacks, will hold more than few sacks and little ones. 
For look how they came prepared with sacks and beasts, for they were sent 
back with corn. The greater and the more sacks they had prepared, the 
more corn they could carry away. If they had prepared but small sacks, 
and a few, they had carried away the less.’’ 

the fifteenth century, this was the principal street 
of London. Here were the shops of the chief goldsmiths, the mercers, and 
the drapers. Lydgate, a writer of that period, says,— 


‘‘ Then to Chepe, I gave drawne © 

Where much people I saw for to stande, 
One offered me velvet, silks and lawne, 

Another he taketh me by the hande, 


Here is Paris threde, the finest in the lande.”’ 
Of East-Chepe the same writer gives us a view :— 
‘‘ There I hyed me into East-Chepe, 
One cryes ‘ rybbes of befe,’ and many ‘a pye,’ 
Pewter pottles they clattered on a heap, 
There was harpe, pype, and minstrelsye.” 


GunProwDER Piot.—Several of the conspirators had friends or relations 
whom they were anxious to save, but Catesby declared that he had 
been assured, by ecclesiastical authority, that for a good object, “ nocents 
and innocents’ might suffer together. Some one, however, anxious to save 
Lord Monteagle, sent him the following letter, 4th of November, 1605 :— 
‘My lord,—out of the love i beare to some of youre friends, i have a-eaer of 
youer preservacion, therefor i would advyse yowe as yowe tender youer life, 
to devyse some excuse to shift of youer attendance at this parleament, for 
God and man hathe concurred to punishe the wickednes of this tyme, and 
thinke not slightlye of this advertisment, but retyere yowre self into youre 
countri, wheare yowe maye expect the event in safti, for thoughe theare be 
no apparenc of anni stir, yet i saye they shall receyve a terrible blowe this 
parleament, and yet they shall not seie who hurts them. This councel is 
not to be contemned, because it maye do yowe good, and can do yowe no 
harme, for the dangere is passed as soon as yowe have burnt the letter, and i 


hope God will give you _ grace to mak good use of it, to whose holy pro- 
tection i commend youwe.” 
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annibersaries. 


April 7th, 1719. or THE Sovutu Sra 
eagerness to purchase this kind of stock became such a mania that the 
price of £100 worth rose to £1,040; Then came a panic, and within a 
month the same stock fell to £175, and shortly after was found to be nothing 
better than mere bits of paper. Thousands: who had invested their property 
in this worthless adventure were reduced to beggary. 

Aprii 9th, 1483.—Dzatu or Epwarp IV.—Edward was a very wicked 
king, but his obliging manners and handsome person made him a general 
favourite. Having undermined his health by his early excesses he sank 
very rapidly when disease assailed him, and before either the Prince of Wales 
or the Duke of Gloucester could be summoned to his bedside he died. 

April 14th, 1471.—Batt.E or Barnet.—This battle was fought on Easter 
Sunday. Warwick was already posted at Barnet, when, on 13th April, 
Edward IV. rode out of London, and about dusk the same evening took up 
his position ready for the morning. Warwick made several great mistakes 
that day. Edward took advantage of the errors and issued orders that none 
should be spared who favoured the rebel earl. The amie great, and 
Warwick was among the slain. 

April 19th, 1775.—BattLE or Lexineton.—An outbreak had long been 
apprehended, and the Americans had placed lights, bells, and horsemen ready 
to proclaim the event. On the 18th April the troops left Boston during the 


night. They were perceived, and the signals announced the fact. Quiet 


villagers were roused from their slumbers ; old men and young men and boys 
hastily commended themselves to God, and then went out to oppose the 
British troops. Early the next morning the first battle of the American War 
of Independence was fought. | 

April 20th, 1814.—NaroLron DEPARTED FoR Extna.—The Emperor soon 
saw indications that he was regarded as a fallen man. The people surrounded 
his carriage and shouted, “ Perish the tyrant!’ “‘ Down with the butcher of 
our children!”” At Avignon the mob threatened to tear him in pieces, and 
at Orgon the excited mob stopped his carriage and brought before him his 
own effigy dabbled in blood. 

April 29th, 1856.—PrRocLaMaTIoN OF ‘Prace witn Russta.—For many 
years the grasping policy of the Government of Russia had caused uneasiness 
to the rest of Europe. When it became evident that Turkey was intended 
as its next victim the Western Powers determined to interfere. They didso, 
and after a fierce struggle in the Crimea, Russia was subdued, and the way 
to the East was still left in the feeble hands of the Sultan. 
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The best quality, 


PACKETS, 84.,, 


is supplied by most 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now signed by the Makers 


on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead of 
Brown & PoLson’s. 


respectable Grocers, &c. 


CONSUMPTION; 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, COUGH, Ere. 


New Edition, just out (Eighty-seventh), of 


Mr. CONGREVE’S WORK, 


Post free for 5 stamps from the Author, Coombe Lodge, Peckham. 


Contents of the Work. 


Part I.—Introduction; Causes, Susceptibility: Forebodings of Danger; First Stage; 
Second Stage; Third Stage; Closing Scene; ‘Anatomical Appearances; Fallacies of Treat- 
ment; The I xug Treatment: On Dief, Air, Exercise; The Passions. 


Part II.-— On Catarrh, Influenza; On Hooping Cough ; On Chronic Bronchitis; On Asthma, 
Part III. is a selection of interesting and extraordinary 


| | CASES OF CURE, 
Many of which had been abandoned by former medical advisers as hopeless. ; 
“ Every person of weak lungs, delicate habit, or debilitated constitution, should read this book.” 


Notice—Mr. Gro. THos. CONGREVE may be seen at his new residence, CoomBr LonGeE, 


Rye Lane, PecknaM, ou the usual mornings (Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday,) until 
Twelve o'clock, | 


CASE OF A YOUNG MAN AT OXTON, NEAR SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 
This case was brought under my notice by Mrs. SHE RBROOKR, of Oxton Hall, Notts. 
The name of the patient, SaMUKL Birw. Engaged in an office, Obliged to relinquish his 
eulployment in Augnst. 


The symptoms were, “pains in the chest and side, extreme weakness, great.Joss of flesh, 
unceasing cough. Advised to go home to his friends at Oxton. Could not then walk a hundred 
yards without much fatigue.” 

At Oxton was advised by Mrs. Sherbrooke to adopt my treatment, and, with the consent of 
his medica) attendant, did so. From the time of commencement improvement was speedy, 
strength yradua ly returned, the cough ceased, the flesh increased ; the general health became 
so much improved, t! at in December he returned to his employment. 


Since my recovery (he writes) I have taken your medicine at any recurrence of cough, and 


found it of great value.” 


Mrs. SH: RBROOKK, writing me, February 5, as to publication of this cate, says, “8S. Birp 
has since imarried, and in one day he has walked 20 miles.” 


FOR CHIDRLEN’S DIET. 
«POLS, 


THE CACAO-TREE. 

Humour says that “La Guayra is one of the hottest places on the earth” 
La Guayra is worthy of remark, moreover, as being the seaport whence are shipped 
the finest varieties of Cocoa (Theobroma Cacao) ; it is also the chief port inthe 
province of Caraccas and of the whole southern shore of the Caribbean Sea; The 
coast-line is fringed with the palm (Cocos Nucifera) which supplies the cocca-nute 
of the fruiterer, and abounds with flamingos, pelicans, and cormorants; but the 
Cacao-tree (Theobroma Cacao), from the fruit of which Cocoa and Chocolate are 
made, grows in the valleys running north and south through the inward table-land. 
For the Cacao-tree, to be cultivated advantageously, requires an altitude of not less 
thar five hundred feet, and for the protection“of the blossom and the well-being of 
the fruit, a hilly range sheltering it from all easterly winds. 

A Cacao plantation, or walk as it is called,.may contain some thonsand t 
seldom more than twenty feet in height, and very frequently planted with inter 
mediate rows of Coffee troes—the latter protecting the young Cacao plants from 
the too scorching heat. | 

The crops are in December and June, and a well-bearing tree will produce 
twenty or thirty pods, which are gathered —s a period of three weeks or so, as 
they turn yellow. After being allowed to lie in heaps for a time to further ripen, 
the pods are opened, the pulp removed, and the seeds—the Cacao—spread out om 
mats in the sun. As they dry, each obtains a hard thin skin, and is of the sizeof 
a kidney bean. The next processes are those of the manufacturer, who commences 
by roasting the nuts and removing the husks. 3 

Many millions of pounds of Cocoa are now or eee in this country, 
while prior to the reduction of the duty in 1832, quantity was not halfa — 
million. But although this progress has been made, an adverse influence has 
continually been tending to check its consumption in the attempt of some 
menufacturers to gratify the public desire for a cheap article, by throwing on the 


market that only which is inferior and adulterated. 


However, shortly after the reduction of the duty, the doctrine of Homeopathy 
was introduced into this country, and greatly stimulated the use of Cocoa. Bei 


_ almost the only beverage recommended to those under the homeopathic modeot — 


treatment, it became very essential that a preparation of a quality at once attractive 
and pure should be made obtainable for their use. 

JaMEs Eprs, the homeopathic chemist first established in this country, was 
induced to turn his attention to the subject, and with the assistance of claborate 
machinery, succeeded at length in perfecting the preparation now bearing his 
name. The very agreeable character of this preparation soon rendered it a general 
favourite. An additional recommendation was the facility by which it could be 
prepared for the table. It but required two teaspoonfuls of the powder to be pul 
in a breakfast cup, then to be filled up with boiling water or milk, and the 
beverage was ready. | 

Although this preparation was especially introduced for the use of homeo 
pathists, medical men of all schools soon n to recommend it. Its natu 
attractiveness of flavour, and its developed grateful qualities, soon obtained fori##® | 
position which had only been withheld from cocoa through misadventure. ‘ 

Dr. Hassarz, in his work, “Food and its Adulterations,” says :—“* Cocos 
contains a great variety of important nutritive principles—every ingreciemt 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again, “As a nutriGve, 
Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee or tea.” : e 

Dr. LANKESTEE says:—“ Cocoa contains as much flesh-forming matter as beef. 

Dr. LizBic says:—“Theobromine, the most highly nitrogenised vege 
¥ inciple.” (The most nutritious food is as a rule highly nitrogenised.) bit 

Dr. HoorER eays :—‘ Admirably adapted for the sick—for those in health it ® 

Erps’s Cocoa, or, as it is more frequently called, Epps’s Homeopathic Cocos, ® 


secured in 41b., $1b., and tin-lined, labelled packets, and sold by Grocers 


Confectioners, and Chemists. 
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HANDBILLS AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Pictorial Handbills. S8vo., 10d. per 100, assorted, containing 
Sixteen Sorts. 
Picture Leaves. First Series, Nos. 1—30 ; Second Series, 3154. 
adapted for circulation among children. Price 6d. per 100. 250 in a 
packet, assorted, 1s. | 


FARTHING BOOKS. 

The Child’s Treasury, 1—48. In Packets, 24 for Sixpence, an 
48 for One Shilling. : 

The Child’s Scrap Book, 1—48., In Packets, 
48 Books in Embossed Box, gilt, 1s. 


HALFPENNY BOOKS. | 


The Child’s Cabinet, 1—24. In Packets, 12 for Sixpence, and 
24 for One Shilling. 


24 for Sixpence, 


GOOD CONDUCT CARDS AND SHEETS. 


Coloured. In Sheets. Nos. 1—6, each 2d. per sheet; A-F, 
each 4d. per Sheet. 


Coloured Reward Cards. In a Packet, 4d. Rs 


Reward Tickets. Containing One Verse of Scripture each, 
printed in Red or Black, 3d. per gross. 


THE YOUTH’S MAGAZINE 


Is published Monthly, price 2d., Dlustrated. 


The Youth’s Magazine is well adapted for the family circle—its articles are 
short, practical, and entertaining. 


THE BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE. 


Monthly, price ld. 


The Bible Class is, and deserves to be, a very great favourite with young 
people. | | | 


THE OWN MAGAZINE 


Is published Monthly, price One Halfpenny. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MANY CUTS, ADAPTED FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


THE VOLUME OF | 


“KIND WORDS” FOR 1866. 


Is published at 3s. 6d., cloth boards, and at 5s., extra boards, 
| | gilt edges. | 
Covers for Binding the Volume, 1s. each. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 
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progress, are hopeful signs of the good time coming, when 


the arts of peace and the triumphs of mechanical skill shall 


be considered more honourable trophies than the victories 


gained by war and bloodshed. There is something suggestive 
in the ruler of the most warlike nation in Europe inaygurating, — 


on the Field of Mars, an arena in which the variouskingdoms 


of Europe may meet to test their strength and prove their 


prowess in subduing the world to the wants of a mae civi- a 


lization than can be won by force of arms. 
The Exhibition building covers one-third of ee sang? 


Champ de Mars, about 160,000 square yards, which space has 


been allotted in suitable proportions to_France, Great Britain, — 
and other European and foreign lands,—the various countries — 
having each its court, decorated and embellished according to 
its own taste, and filled with its own choicest productions. 
Never before has so extensive an effort been made to bring 
together the dissimilar productions of far-distant lands, and 


never has there been so rich an opportunity of viewing the 


wealth of the world’s labour spread out for mggeCeoR ae com- 
parison in so small a space. ) 
The main entrance to the building-—which, an willbe see from 
our view, is of an elliptical form, consisting of concentric gal- 
leries or corridors within each other, enclosing a central garden 
with fountains and flower-beds—is from the Bridge of Jena, 
from which it is approached by a covered way—fifty feet wide, 
forty feet in height, and eight hundred feet long—formed by 
a green velvet awning, dotted over with golden bees. The 


visitor, on entering the immense portal, finds himself separated i 


_ from the French and English departments by @ vast space; 
on the right and left are staircases leading to the gallery 
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point, the finest—indeed the only really fine view of the interior 
is obtained, this entrance hall extending across the whole of 
the ellipses from the outer to the innermost. Elsewhere the 
building gives you no idea of its real magnitude; it is very low, 
and its elliptical form prevents you from seeing more than a 
little piece of it at atime; so that the long perspectives, so 
familiar to us in the English Exhibition buildings, or at the 


Crystal Palace, are altogether wanting. The side windows of 


this vestibule are of stained glass, and the broad floor space is 
occupied only by pieces of sculpture and other objects of an 
imposing kind. 

The exterior is painted a pear] prey, and is adorei with the 
flags of all nations; beside the principal entrance there are 
fourteen other pointe at which visitors may enter or leave the 
palace. The money voted for the erection and expenses of the 
Exhibition generally, has been £800,000; and this sum does 
not include the fittings in the various courts, or the decorations 
therein, as these have to be paid for by the exhibitors, or by 
the Governments to whom the space has been allotted. 

The park surrounding the building is no unimportant part 
of the Exhibition. Here is to be found the square of an Ori- 
ental city; in the centre a fountain ; around it a mosque with 
its minarets, a kiosk, and a bath. The Spanish commissioners 
have erected a Moorish farmhouse. Greece contributes a classic 
structure ; Sweden a low timber house, an exact model of one 
of her most prized relics, the house of Gustavus Vasa. The 
Russians have a village with a peasant’s hut, the four sides con- 
structed of pine stems firmly fixed together, the front decorated 
with a carved pine wood portico, the windows low and small, 
and some of the rooms not more than five feet in height. The 
refreshment departments within the building claim the attention 
of all visitors, and the nations seem to vie with one another in 
the art of preparing tempting viands to satisfy the inner wants, 
as much as in the production of those more elevating, though 
not more needful productions, which charm the senses of sight 
and hearing, and tend to minister to the comfort or luxury of life. 
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Battle-fields. 


SALAMIS. 
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- Wurtz the Grecian army was opposing the Persians at the 
Pass of Thermopyle, the fleet was similarly engaged at Arte- 
-misium. The Greek admiral had no desire to provoke an im- 
mediate encounter with his foe, but being anxious to know 
where the Persian fleet was, he despatched three vessels; to 
bring him the necessary information, and arranged that the 
discovery should be announced by fire signals. The signal was 
soon given, for ten Persian vessels on the look-out caught the 
three Grecian spies, and by that act spread such a terror 
among the remainder, that the whole fleet abandoned their 
position. A storm, which lasted for three days, destroyed 
four hundred of the Persian vessels, and supplied the ship- 
wrecked crews with fragments sufficient to make a rampart, be- 
hind which they could defend themselves from foes on land. 
With the prospect of driving before them the remains of a 
shattered fleet, the Greeks returned in haste to their former 
position, where they found, to their dismay, that the Persians 
still possessed an overwhelming force. By means of threats, 
promises, and bribes, Themistocles induced his colleagues to 
face the foe. A battle followed; a friendly storm then scat- 
tered the Persians without injuring the Greeks, and another 
battle followed the tempest. By these encounters the Greeks © 
were obtaining knowledge which could only be gained by ex- 
perience; they had inflicted serious injury on their foes, but 
their own losses had been sufficient to induce them to retreat. 
They sailed through the Eubcean Strait, doubled the promon- 
tory of Sunium, and did not stop till they reached the island 
of Salamis. 

While the fleets were thus engaged, Xerxbe was moving to- 
wards Athens, As he passed through cities which had refused 
earth and water to his ambassadors, he burned them to the 
ground, and treated the inhabitants with unrelenting barbarity. 
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No city had received more threats than Athens, and now that 
no further obstacle prevented the progress of the invader, the 
Athenians determined not to face the fury of the conqueror. 
They left their homes, their temples, and the tombs of their 
ancestors, and went on board the ships,—the young men to 
assist in defending the country; the old men, women, and 
children to be conveyed to Salamis, or some more distant 
place. « A few, however, of the old and the poor refused to 
believe that the danger was so great; they interpreted the 
oracles of the gods according to their own desires, and resolved 
to defend themselves in the Acropolis. This was the citadel ot 
Athens, which, being built on a rock and accessible only on one | 
side, was tolerably easy to defend. For a time the Persians — 
confined their attack to shooting arrows furnished with burn- 
ing tow against the wooden fortifications; the besieged replied 
by rolling huge stones upon their assailants. The struggle 
terminated as might have been expected, the Acropolis was 
taken, and the flames which rose from the sacred rock an- 
nounced the result to the Grecians. 

The last hope of the nation now lay in its fleet. The ap- 
pearance of things was specially disheartening, for the invaders 
had more than a thousand vessels, while the Greeks could only 
oppose them with about one- third the number. The Corinthian 
and Spartan admirals were anxious to retreat at once, the other 
commanders sympathized with them, and Themistocles stood 
almost alone in his desire to hazard an engagement. A coun-— 
cil of war was held, retreat was decided on, and daylight was to 
see the fleet on its way to Corinth. Themistocles was not willing 
to yield without a further attempt to induce his naval colleagues 
to reconsider their decision... His earnestness brought on him 
some severe censures. “ Themistocles,” said the Corinthian com- 
mander, “those who rise before their time in the public games 
are whipped.”’ “True,’’ said the Athenian, “but those who 
loiter are not crowned.’’ The Corinthian then argued that as 
Athens was no longer a free city, Themistocles had no right to 


vote in their council. His reply was dignified: “ We have 
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indeed abandoned our houses and walls, for we will not become 
slaves for the sake of dead stones. But these two hundred 
well-manned ships are our city, and the greatest of all Greek 
cities, if you will only be saved by them, If, however, we are 
a second time abandoned, we will sail away to the rich land of 
Siris, in the south of Italy.’ This significant threat induced 
Eurybiades, the Spartaff admiral, to yield, and resistance was 
resolved on. Another council followed during the same 
night; retreat was again resolved on, and only when they 
received positive assurance that the Persians had completely 
blocked them in did they decide to fight. 

Xerxes persuaded himself that the misfortunes which had 
overtaken his fleet at Artemisium were caused by his absence 
trom the scene ; he determined, therefore, that on this occasion 
he would overlook the engagement himself, and by his august 
presence secure his army against those annoyances which bad 
management, assisted by storms, had previously brought about. 
He therefore caused a lofty throne to be erected on the hill 
Xgaleos, opposite the harbour of Salamis, where he could see 
and be seen. By the side of this mighty man were scribes, 
whose duty it was to record the names of those who dis- 
tinguished themselves either by courage or cowardice. It is 
to this particular circumstance that Byron refers in the follow- 
ing well-known lines :— 

‘‘A king sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; 
And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations ;—all were his! 


He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun sect, where were they ?”’ 


The light of morning revealed to the Greeks a full view of 
their position. The Persian fleet covered the sea between the 
island of Psyttalea and the mouth of the channel, while on the 
island itself a detachment of choice Persian troops was placed 
ready to assist their friends, or destroy any Greeks who might 
land on that island. Escape being clearly impossible, the 
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Greeks prepared in earnest for the encounter. Themistocles 
and his fellow-commanders animated their men by reference to 
the dangers which threatened their country, their wives, their 
children, and the temples of their gods. With the opening of 
day they sang their sacred hymns; then, as the trumpet 
sounded for the attack, they hurled into the still morning air 
the loud war pan, and rowed towards*their foes. 

The Persians accepted the challenge. The Greeks had 
delayed the attack till the ordinary morning breeze should 
spring up; then an Athenian galley, singling out a Phenician 
vessel of uncommon size and pretensions, dealt it such a blow 
that its sculptured prow was shattered ; a second shock quickly 
followed, and buried the pompous galley beneath the waves. 
Encouraged by this circumstance the Athenians proceeded 
with their whole force, animating each other with a martial 
song,— This day, sons of Athens, the common cause of Greece 
demands your valour.” The breeze which so favoured the 
Greeks did great injury to their enemies; while the narrow- 
ness of the strait compressed the Persians so much that they 
could neither advance nor‘retreat. The oars of the boatmen 
were broken by collision with one another ; the mariners in the | 
rear were impatient to signalize themselves in the presence of 
their sovereign, and so they managed to run foul of their own 
friends, who were anxiously retreating. When we remember, 
further, that among the nations which formed the Persian 
armament there were mistrust and jealousy, we shall perceive 
that concert in action was out of the question. From his 
elevated throne Xerxes saw the doings of his fleet with bound- 
less rage, and when some Pheenicians were forced ashore close _ 
to his feet he vented his anger on them by having them be- 
headed. | 

The scribes at the despot’s side were not altogether employed 
in recording misfortunes and acts of cowardice, for Xerxes had 


noticed a daring act of valour by a Samothracian vessel, and 


another by Queen Artemisia. This lady, when escaping from 


an Athenian galley, saw in her way the vessel of a Carian 
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prince who was also on the side of Persia; she struck her 
friend’s vessel and sent him and his crew to the bottom. 

Xerxes saw the deed, and supposing the sunken ship belonged 
- to the Greeks, was so delighted with the valour of the queen, 
that he exclaimed, “My men are become women, my women 
men!” Few, however, were the actions that day that pleased - 
the king, for even under the potent influence of his royal eye 
no fewer than two hundred of his vessels went to the bottom, 
while many others with their crews were captured. The 
chosen band that was placed on Psyttalea had no means of 
escape from that low and barren island; so Aristides, taking 
with him a body of heavy-armed sa cut the entire com- 
pany to pieces. 

While the presence of Xerxes had a considerable effect on the - 
Persians, the Greeks were under a still more powerful influ- 
ence, for they believed that the gods were looking on and 
assisting in the great struggle. Their god Boreas had sent 
the storm which scattered the Persians at Artemisium; the 
Delphian god had given his interrogators direction in their per- 
plexity ; the sacred serpent had warned them; the sacred 
olive had encouraged them; and, indeed, every disaster that 
befell the enemy was another proof that the “ Divinity ” was re- 
ducing their numbers to an equality with the Greeks. When the 
_ Grecians were valiant the gods indicated their approval ; when 
_ they gave way to despair these divinities reanimated them; and 
when the barbarians approached the temple of Apollo to 
plunder it, they were visited by a violent storm; they saw 
preternatural phantoms; immense rocks overwhelmed their 
ranks; a mysterious war-cry was heard, and two warriors of 
superhuman size and strength pursued the panic-stricken foes. 
It is not difficult to see that this belief in a supernatural power, 
able and willing to assist them, would have a far greater effect 
on the warriors than the smile or frown of a mortal could 
possibly have had. It was, indeed, an approach to the confi- 
dence which the Christian feels when he reads, “In all thy 
ways acknowledge Me, and I will direct thy paths.” 
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Xerxes occupied his position on the rocky brow till he began 
to think it time to look after his own safety ; for he was seized 
with a fear that he might be cut off from his fleet and shut up 
in @ hostile ¢ untry. Mardonius, who had planned the expe. 

savoured to convince his master that as the main 


abundantly succeeded by burning that city to the ground. 
Xerxes was glad to find so much could be said in his favour, 
so he believed the flattery, left Mardonius to settle the quarrel; | 


hurried out of the country, 
Hellespont. 


The Bunch of Geos. 
CHAPTER V. 
morning, at twelve o'clock, Mary by 


her mother, and wrapped in blankets, and helped into a cab 


which Mrs. Sinclair paid for. The kind mistress and her 


daughter spoke gentle, encouraging words to the sick girl, 


and loaded the grateful mother with wines, jellies, and other 
suitable things for an invalid, and told her to come for more 


_ When those were gone. The tears rolled down her cheeks 


while.she tried to find words to thank the kind ladies. 
“Never mind thanks,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “ you have the 


satisfaction of knowing that you brought up your daughter to 


be a good, honest, respectable girl ; and it is her good conduct 


mined not to neglect her now.” ss 
Susan stood by while this was said. Ne woonddes! thought 
she, “that Mrs. Davis and everybody said was 


‘here. I will try te. domy duty, that will.” 


Alas, poor Susan! erly habia ae not easily bokens and 
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resolves, not founded on high. fall 
to the ground. It is true that young women, and indeed all 
who have their duties to perform in this world, may happen 
to perform these duties perfectly and conscientiously in 
families who are not wealthy enough to act so liberally as Mra, 
Sinclair—or who, perhaps, have no inclination to do so if they 
are,—but they have a reward in their own consciences, and the 
recollection that a faithful servant is highly spoken of in the 
Bible; and if they do their work as in the sight of God, the 
poorest and the meanest may hope to hear the words of our 
Saviour,—“ Well done, good and faithful servant; thon hast 
been faithful over a few things.” - 

The autumn sun shone brightly, two or three mornings after 
Mary left Mrs Sinclair's, on the squire’s cottages at Briars 
Wood. The trees of Thornton Park were beginning to assume 
the gold and brown which foretold that the fall of the 
leaf was at hand. 


“The gilded halo hovering round decay” 


on the decaying foliage. It was early morning, and the family 
_ of Stephen Butler were seated as comfortably at breakfast as 
we once saw them seated at tea. The cottage door stood open, 

‘said his beaters: « Father, 
he’s coming here.”’ 

boys rushed to the door with astonished curiosity. A letter 
for Stephen Butler was not an every-day occurrence. = 

_“ Miss Butler,” said the postman, offeringaletter. 

“ Miss Butler!” exclaimed Henry, the second boy, 
“here, Mise Butler, you will think yourself a grand lady 
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“Who can write to me?” said Jane, coming forward and 


_ taking the letter from her brother: “ it can’t be for me;” and 


the fair face flushed with surprise. 
“Tt’s addressed to Eleanor Cottages,” anid her brother, 


| eager J over her shoulder; “it must be for you. Open it, 


Jenny.’ 


Stephen and his wife looked on with a smile of bewilder- 
ment ; they could not guess who could be Jane’s correspond- 
ent. 


She, however, only read a aed lines when the mystery was 
explained. 


“Oh, mother, it’s from Susan. How stupid of me not to 
think of her!”’ 


“ Read it aloud, my dear,”’ said her mother ; Ses, what can she 
have to write to you about?” | 

“Presently, mother,” said Jane. 

The truth was, Susan’s bad spelling and worse writing 
made it rather difficult for Jane till she had gone through it 
once to herself; and then she read it aloud to them all. Susan 
wrote to say that the housemaid at her place had been taken 
ill,and as her mistress wanted another, she thought it would 
suit Jane, and had spoken of her. She wrote of what an ex- — 
cellent place it was, told wonders of the good living and com- 
forts, and of her mistress’s great kindness; and, finished by 
begging her to write by the next post, and say whether she 
would like to come, as there was no time to lose. For some 
moments after the reading of this letter no one spoke. It had 
often been said that Jane must have a situation when she was 
seventeen, and the birthday had nearly arrived. To go to 
London was beyond her expectations; it seemed too won- 
derful to be true. Her brothers were first struck with this, 


and Henry broke the silence by exclaiming,— 


“Oh, Jane, what a chance—go to London! I wish it 


was me.—You will let her go, father, won’t you?” he added. 


Stephen Butler had risen; he looked almost painfully be- 
wildered. | 
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“J don’t know, lad—I can’t decide all at once, But look at 
theclock, boys,—five minutes to nine. I must get off to the Hall, 
You will have to run for it. We'll decide at dinner-time,” 

- Away went the boys, while sii as he left the cottage, 
turned to his wife and said,— : 

“ Sukey, you'd better go and see your sister, and talk to her 
about this place where Susan is. She had a long letter from 
Mrs. Davis about it when the girl left. Il’ll think it over 
while I’m at my work.” And, thought the good man as he 
walked through his pretty garden, “I can pray over it too.” — 

Pretty indeed looked that little garden in its autumn dress. 
Monthly roses spotted the walls of the house, jasmine clam- 
-bered over one side of the green porch, mingling its sweet 
fragrance and delicate blossoms with the grand passion-flowers 
which grew from the other side. 

Stephen, for once, passed out without one look or one 
thought of his garden. He was about to lose a more pre- 
cious flower, and to allow it to be transplanted in a soil 
full of hurtful and poisonous weeds. 

Jane and her mother remained in the cottage alone. 

“Please, mother,” she exclaimed at last,“ do go and see 
aunt directly, before father comes back to dinner. I should 
like to hear what Mrs. Davis says about Susan’s ine ; it 
seems so good, doesn’t it, mother ? ”’ 

“ Do you wish to go, Jane?” asked her mother. 

“ Well, mother, I am to go out into a situation soon, and 
this is such a nice opportunity ; and I shall know Susan, and it 
won't be all strange. Oh, do go, mother,—I’ll clean up and 
get dinner ready for father. You may trust me.” 

“Well, my dear, where’s my bonnet ? ” 

Jane ran to fetch it; and finding her little sister awake, 
brought her down from the bedroom in her arms. 

“IT may as well take baby with me,” said Mrs. Butler, as she 
tied on her bonnet. 


“Oh no, mother, I'll take care of her ; she'll be very 
good.” 
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Jane knew weil that the children at her aunt’s were likely 
to be quite interruption enough to the conversation, without 
the addition of another. 

Thus urged, Mrs. Butler walked out of the cottage, it must 
be confessed, with rather a heavy heart. Her sister's cottage 
was the second im the row, therefore she had to walk nearly 
the whole length of the gardens, Stephen Butler occupying 
No. 11. It was a very short walk, however; but during the 
few moments it occupied, how many and rapid were her 


_ thoughts about her daughter! “She could see the advantages 


of a place near London for her, but she had heard and read so 
many terrible accounts about the people who lived in the great 
city, that her heart misgave her. How could she venture to 
send her simple-minded, uncorrupted Jane into such a world? 
and yet she must earn her own jliving at some time or other, 
She was quite old enough now; jindeed, older than Susan when 
she first left home. Well, she would hear what her sister had 
to say, and then decide. As she entered the cottage she found 
Mrs. Saunders and her childr@n at breakfast. John, after 


being obliged to prepare his own meal, had gone off to work, 


leaving them all in bed. 
Mrs. Saunders rose as her sistdr - entered, and blushed deeply ; 
and well she might. She se 


ed to have dressed without 
having washed her hands or facé, and the gown and cap, put 


on in haste, gave her a most slovenly appearance; for both 
were the faded remains of somé tawdry finery which she had 
worn in the summer as best, andjhad made a great sensation at 
church by appearing so fine. The fireplace, covered with the 
cinders of yesterday’s fire, had not been swept up. The table 
was without a tablecloth, and the children’s hands, as they — 
held the bread and butter to their mouths, were as dirty as 
their faces. 
“T am sorry I came so early,” * ‘said Mrs. Butler, pitying her 
sister’s confusion. “Shall I run i in again presently ?” 
“Qh no, no; sit down, Susan. I know it’s not so very | 
| tiresome children; I can’t 
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get them out of bed in the morning. They’re always late at 
school,—I dare say it’s half-past nine now, and they’re not 
washed yet.” 

The children, rather ashamed of being reproved before their 
aunt, hastily finished their breakfast, and then the two eldest, 
a boy and a girl of nine and eleven, had their faces and hands 
washed, and their hair brushed by their mother. During the 
whole time Mrs. Butler could hear them in undertones teas- 
ing her for money. 

“ Mother, you promised us a penny each—you know you 
did,” said the boy. 

“No, I can’t, Willie.” 

“ Oh, do—do, mother,” was the repeated teasing cry. 

“Tt’s no use,” she said, at last, “ 1 can’t spare it ; I’ve only 
just enough to get the dinner for you all. You must wait till 
to-morrow.’ 

“T shan’t!” exclaimed the boy, who was the elder of the 
two. “ Mother, you tell us it’s wicked to tell stories, and you 
tell them yourself; you know you promised 

“Well, I know I did, but I expected your father would have 
left me more money to-day. There, go along with you,” she 
continued, pulling them towards the door, “ you'll have an- 
other bad mark for being late, and here’s yous aunt waiting 


_ all this while to talk to me.’’ 


At this moment the youngest child, who had been left asleep 
up-stairs, aroused by the noise, began to cry out for her mother. 
Mrs. Saunders ran up to fetch her down. 

“There’s some coppers on the window-seat, Polly,” whis- 
pered the boy to his sister; “ go back and take one. Mother 


won't miss it.’’ 
“ Aunt will see.” 


“No, she won’t—she’s sitting with her back to the window.” 

“Qh yes, she will. I shan’t go, Jem; do it yourself.” 

Stealing softly in behind his aunt’s chair, James. placed ‘his 
hands on the pence, and darted out of the cottage just as his 
mother returned, carrying his little sister in her arms. The 
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sly, hurried manner of the boy excited her suspicion; all at 
once she remembered the coppers she had left on the window. 
seat ; she glanced at the place, and saw in a moment what he 
had done. 
“Oh, Susan!” she ipsa in a tone of discontented dis. 
tress, “oh! my children will break my heart. There’s that 
good-for-nothing Jim just taken the pence I left on the win- 
dow-seat, and I’m afraid now I shall not have enough to get 
the dinner; and I dare not tell his father.” 
“What!” said her sister, with a look of horror, “you 
don’t mean to say that he’s stolen the money ? ”’ 
“Well,” she replied, “it ign’t exactly stealing, Susan, be- 
cause he knows I should have given it to him if I could have 
spared it. There was only threepence, and I meant them to 
have it. He has only taken it without my leave.” . 
“Oh, Jane!” said her sister, “I’m afraid that is a mistake. 
i If one of my children had dong this, I should call it stealing— 
| indeed I should.” 
“ Well, yes; I know you’re}so very particular, and perhaps 
n I am wrong ; but it’s not my fault, it’s John’s. You know if 
it I told him, he’d beat him so dreadfully, it would kill me—I 
t know it would. There, don’t let us talk about it any more; 
fi I'll punish him well for it thisfternoon. Now tell me what 


you came about, for I’m sure there’ must be a to bring 
you here so early.”’ 

Mrs. Butler, who by this time had a feeling of dread over 
her at the thought of her Jane being fellow-servant to the 
elder sister of these boys, scargely knew whether to tell her 


errand or not; however, she said,— 
a “Well, I came to ask you ob Susan—whether you have 
ie heard from her lately, and w she gets on in her new 
place.” 
i f The face of the weak mother brightened up as she began to 
talk about her girl. 


“Qh, Susan, she’s going on — than ever. Betsy Davis 
wrote and told me what a splenilid place she’s got, all through 
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the good character Betsy gave of her; and I’m sure she 
deserved it, for Betsy wouldn’t give her a false character, I 
know, or if she wanted to, Tom wouldn’t let her; and now 
she’s been nearly four months in her new place, I have had 
one letter from ali must be the best house in the world, | 
from what Susan says.” 

I see the letters ?”’ 

“ Oh yes.” 

And placing the still undressed child in a chair at the table, 
and giving her some playthings, she went to a bureau that 
stood in the room, and after some searching found the letters. 

“There, you read those letters,” she said; “they will show 
you what a good girl Susan is, and how she’s getting on.” 
And the tears glistened in the mother’s eyes. 

Mrs. Butler took the letters from her sister and said,— 

“ Dress that poor child, Jane, while I read them; she looks 
so uncomfortable.” 

“Oh no—let her be now she’s quiet. There'll be such a 
crying and screaming if I dress her now, we shan’t be able to 
hear ourselves talk,”’ 

Well might Jane Butler offer to keep her own little sister 
at home, when there was likely, as she knew, to be such a dis- 
turbance as this; so the little one, wrapped in a blanket, sat 
at the table while the sisters read the letters and talked for 
more than an hour. | 
_ When Mrs. Saunders heard that Susan had written for Jane 
to come to her, she was delighted at the idea of the cousins 
being together. Jane’s influence would be so good for Susan. 
She never reflected that Susan’s might injure Jane ; indeed, she 
felt that Susan must be in every way good and clever to keep 
her place; and, in fact, so » Seong her aunt, when at last she 
rose, exclaiming,— 

“Oh, Jane! I'm so sorry I’ve hindered you so; you'll never 
get the room tidy and dinner ready for John in time.” 

“Oh, Pll get his dinner ready, never fear,’ she replied, 
“and the room must wait; John won’t notice its untidiness.” 
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THERE is great power in either of these two words. Oom- 
mon as they are in every-day jconversation, they may come to 
be of serious importance in our lives. By the use of them we 
assent to or dissent from the most trifling statements, and by 
the use of them we give our adhesion or otherwise to the most 
important truths and principles. Circumstances have occurred 
im past history where the greatest human interests have de- 
pended upon the utterance of one or other of these words 
by some prominent individual. Circumstances occur every | 
day in which the whole character and history of a lifetime is — 
changed by the cowardly or dourageous “ Yes or No.” Nor | 
does it follow of necessity that|the words must be spoken, for 
it is quite possible by our conduct upon certain occasions to 
imply that we agree or disagree with practices which are 
carried on in our sight, and without saying a word we may be 
giving our consent to an impli d understanding between our- 
selves and others. 

It has been said that there is no tyrant so hard and severe 
as self; that once getting intp the habit of obeying our own 
impulses and passions, we becgme the most abject of slaves; 
and yet how easy it is to acquiesce in that which appears to be 
most in accordance with our own wishes,—to say Yes when we © 
are assured we ought to say [No, because the former is more 
agreeable to our own interests 

It is, doubtless, far easier to swim with the tide than against 


it, and so many find it easy to ~ “Yes or No” according ‘to 


the society and circumstances by which they are surrounded, ; 
without any reference to the right or wrong ; but if this spirit 


had animated all men, most of the heroic deeds of history would 


never have been recorded, and the great progress mankind has 
made never accomplished. 

When Galileo declared thati the world moved, he met with 
scorn, derision, and persecutidn ; his own ease and comfort 
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bade him recant his declaration ; but saying “ No” to,his incli- 
nations, and meeting his opponents face to face, he boldly 
declared, in answer to their elamorous contempt, “ Still it 
moves.” 

When, surrounded by their persecutors, tortured and tor- 
mented, the early Christians suffered imprisonment and death, 
it was only by a stern and decisive “no” to the whispering of 
self-interest, and “yes’’ to the principle involved, which gave 
them the victory. Had Paul considered his own comfort and 
temporal well-being a matter of primary importance, he would 
doubtless have remained the proud Pharisee rather than have 
joined the humble and despised body of Christians; and had 
Peter been able to say “ No” to self, he would never have said, 
‘“T know not the man,” and never have known the sorrow and 
remorse consequent upon his denial of his Master. 

What I wish my readers to understand by all this is, that 
there are times and seasons when, from our connection with 
others, from our position in society, or from some other cause, 
we are all called upon to say “ Yes or No”’ to certain proposi- 
tions—to concur or disagree with things that are passing 
around us; and that in coming to our decision, and in making 
it known, we must be guided, not by self-interest, not by con- 
venience or prejudice, but by right and truth. 

_ Many of my readers are just about to enter into the busy 
occupations of the world, to leave school and home, and go out 
into the wider arena of life. There they will find plenty of 
persons willing to tempt them away from the old paths in which 
they have hitherto walked; may be they have loved their parents, 
and been taught to obey them, to regard the Sabbath, to 
read their Bible, to be prayerful, truthful, and honest; and they 
will often be tempted to throw off the restraints which the 
memory of home imposes, to disregard parental advice and 
counsel, to break the Sabbath, to lay aside the Bible, and to 
leave off praying and take to the pursuit of worldly gain or 
pleasure. In all such cases a prompt and decisive “ Yes or 
No” is of vast importance. To be able quietly, calmly, and 
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decidedly to say Yes, when cha # by the tongue of scorn with 
being devoted to that which is right and good, will disarm and 
overcome the enemy; to say ts o”’ firmly and unhesitatingly 
to the first temptation to stray/from the path of rectitude will 
go far towards silencing the voice of the tempter. 

A man who was once imprisdned for life, having committed 
one of the gravest crimes known to the law, was visited whilst 
in prison by one who desired! his welfare. ‘“ Ah, sir,” said 
the prisoner, “I owe my present position to the fact that I 
was never able to say No. I once lisped my evening prayer at 
my mother’s knee, and used regularly to attend the Sunday 
school; but I went out into life, got into a shop where there 
were a great many infidels and worldly men, and there they 
pressed me to take excursions into the country on Sunday, and 
from that time to this I have gone lower and lower, until this 
is the end ;”’ and he pointed tojhis cold cell and iron door, and — 
seemed to recall the happy days when he played upon the 


grass and trod down the daisies with his tiny feet. Sad indeed 


was the result of his weak: ¢ompliance with the wishes of 
others ; but equally sad from 4 moral point of view the case is 
of many who are unable to obey the dictates of their own con- 


sciences, but who say “ Yes or No”’ according to their own con- 
venience or the wishes of others. 


In all matters requiring aj decision at our hands let us 


decide according to a right and holy standard, and let us— 
declare our conviction—say ‘| Yea or Nay” without fear or 
with Him who alone can control 
events, and who shall so control them as to give the ultimate 
triumph to those who, though misunderstood in this present 


life, are yet willing to endure for conscience’ sake. J. 8. M. 
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Equypt. 
NO. I1.—CAIRO. 


Tue city of Cairo, the metropolis of Egypt, and one of 
the best built cities of the East, is situated on a plain on the 
eastern bank of the Nile, in 30° 5’ N. lat., and 81° 20’ E. long. 
It stands about midway between the river and a hilly ridge 
called Mokattam. Cairo occupies about three square miles ; 
it is surrounded by a wall, and is commanded by a large 
citadel situated at an angle of the town, on one of the lower 
elevations of the contiguous ridge, in which is the residence of 
the Pacha. During my stay in Cairo I visited the citadel. 
From the eminence on which it is built there is a fine view of 
the wide-spread city, of the Nile, and the Pyramids, as well as 
of the surrounding country generally. The fortress itself, if 
it may deserve that name, derives its only value, as one emi- 
nent traveller remarks, from the steepness of its ascent, and 
commanding situation; for with respect to its walls and bat- 
teries, everywhere defective, nothing can be more inadequate 
to the purposes of defence. From the loftier summit of the 
Mount Mokattam, he adds, a few pieces of artillery would lay 
it in ashes, a circumstance that was not calculated on at the 
time of its foundation, as it was previous to the invention of. 
gunpowder. With a view to render the citadel independent 
of the supplies from the Nile, in case of the aqueduct failing, 
or the citadel itself being besieged, an immense well was sunk 
through a solid rock, to the depth of 270 feet, of which the 
Danish traveller, Norden, has given a very ample description. 
I went to see this remarkable well, but did not explore it to 
the extent that some have done; I contented myself with 
looking down into its gloomy depths, without descending far 
into them. A singular interest may be said to belong to it 
from the circumstance that it is called “Joseph’s Well,” 
though there is no valid reason why it should be connected 
with his name. “ We descended into this well,” writes the 
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eminent traveller I have before quoted, “ by the winding stairs 
that surround it, cut also outjof the rock, and partially lighted 
by irregular holes looking out into the well; but the obscurity 
was so great as to oblige us tp use tapers. When at the bot- 
tom of the first well we came to a square platform, on which 
an ox turned a wheel that drew water from a second well still 
deeper, descending to the level of the Nile, discharging it-into 
this upper one as into a regervoir, from which it was again 
drawn to the top. The popular tradition of this being the 
work of Joseph, the servant @f Potiphar, is still retained; and 
at the bottom of the well wejwere shown a hole in which it is 
pretended he concealed himse}f, as well as the grave of his con- 
fidential slave, over which a p ‘is constantly burnt by the 
Turks, the oil for supplying it being purchased from the 
occasional donations of visitoys. An opinion prevails, too, of 
a subterraneous communication existing between this and the 
Pyramids underneath the bed! of the Nile; but on what founda- 
tion it rests does not appear.} There is certainly no necessity | 
for exaggeration to enhance the character of such wonderful |’ 
labours ; they are in t#@mselyes sufficient monuments of the 
skill and perseverance of those who executed them. There is 
no doubt, however, that both) the: well and the citadel should 
be attributed to the times of|the Caliphs, and not to those of 


the Pharaohs, though popular tradition may delight in the 


more ancient version of the jstory. 

“The citadel itself,’ he gdds, “is such a compound of 
strength and weakness, perfe¢tion and dilapidation, simplicity 
and intricacy; that it is difficult to give it any particular epithet 
as descriptive of its character} and its plan would tax the m- 
genuity of any engineer to trace.’ On entering the arsenal 
we saw heaps of broken and décayed gun-carriages of every size 
and shape, about half a dozen} Turkish brass cannons, as many 
English iron ones, some Venetian pieces of small calibre, and 
about a thousand shot and shejl of various sizes. The mounted 
artillery did not exceed fifty ipieces throughout the garrison, 
from four to twenty-four pounders ; these were without aprons 
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or tompions, choked with sand and dust, and fixed on carriages 
that would certainly fall to pieces upon the fourth or fifth 
round, if they did not upset at the first. Such, observes Mr. 
Buckingham, who wrote this description of it some years ago, 
is the fortress of Grand Cairo, which the Turks, nevertheless, 
hold to be invincible. 

On ascending the highest eminence of the citadel, a most 
extensive and interesting view is presented; it has been de- 
scribed as one of the finest in the East. Cairo is seen imme- 
diately beneath, skirted by gardens on the right. Beyond 
those Mount Mokattam, the mosques or tombs of the Caliphs, 
and as far as the eye can reach, the Arabian Desert. In front 
is the Nile, a silver stream, with numerous sailing-boats gliding 
upon it, till it is lost in the groves of the Delta. On the right. 
and left, the ports of Boulak and Old Cairo, or Masr Fostat, 
as the latter is called,* with distant villages stud its banks, 
und from its bosom rise verdant islands. To the left the Nile 
is still visible, and beyond are seen the Pyramids of Guzeh, 
which, though twelve miles off, appear quite close, from the 
transparency of the air. The Pyramids of Abousir, Saccarah, 
and Dashour, being all within sight, must be included likewise 
in the panorama. It is only from such an elevated position as 
this that a correct idea of the extent or form of Cairo can be ob- 
tained; and it must have been from hence that its imposing 
aspect acquired it the character of “the superb town, the holy 
city, the delight of the imagination, greatest among the great, 
whose splendour and opulence made the prophet smile;”’ for 
thus, says Denon, the Eastern people describe it. In perfect 


* Boulak is the port at which all merchandise, to and from every part of 
Egypt, is shipped and discharged, and is consequently a scene of perpetual 
activity and bustle. Masr Fostat, or, as it is more generally termed, Old 
Cairo, is about an hour’s ride from the city. Relative to its foundation we 
are told, ‘‘On the twentieth year of the Hegira, Amron, son of Elaas, built 
Masr Fostat, on the very spot where his camp was formed before he went to - 
besiege Alexandria. The General, on returning from his conquest, laid there 


the foundations of the city, to which he gave the name of Fostat, signifying 
_in Arabic, a tent.” 
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with it may be said that one may 


search in vain for those characteristics among ‘filth, the 
obscurity of its interior. 


In connection with the citadel, the 
veil where the Mamelukes were slaughtered by order of the 


late Pacha, Mahommed Ali, on March the Ist, 1811, Iwas | 


shown the very spot where ane of them, having escaped from 
the square, rode over a frightful precipice, and, it is said , jumped 


_ from his horse during the fall, and saved his life. . The horse was 
_ killed; the man was afterwards a bey in the Pacha's service, — 


At the time this act of treachery on the part of Mahommed 


Ali was planned by him, it seems the Mamelukes had be | 
come formidable; their plots: were perpetually exercising his Ee 


vigilance, and their force threatened to shake his authority. ) 
He therefore adopted one of ‘those fierce and sanguinary de 
signs, which all hostile parties in all the regions of Mahommed- 
anism adopt without seruple, He proposed a reconciliation 


3 with the Mamelukes, which they accepted, and on the strength — 
Of which considerable numbers ¢f them were admitted into Oaira, 
- When their suspicions were sufficiently lulled, he invited them 


to a grand entertainment in the citadel, in honour of his son 
Touson’s appointment to the command ofan army. The Mame 


- dukes, utterly unwarned by their old knowledge of the Pacha, 


came in all their pomp, were sumptuously received, and left — 


_ his presence exulting in the completeness of the reconciliation, ~ 


But as they returned down the avenue leading to the gates, 
they found, to their alarm, its: sides lined with armed ‘mem 


‘The ery of treachery ran through their ranks: it was answered 
_ by perpetual volleys from roofs, windows, and walls. The 


Mamelukes rushed to the gates; they were found shut and 


- eovered with musketeers. They now fought the fight of de- 


spair, but their valour was uselegs; they were fired upon until 


all were slain, with the exception of one, who leaped his horse 
‘from the ramparts, a fearful height, which is still pointed to 


among the wonders of Cairo. Nearly six hundred of the most — 
ished 
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The horrors of the act defy all disguise; but no estimate of | 
_ character can be rightly formed which forgets the habits of the Es 
country and the spirit of the antagonist. Treachery is the — 

system of the East, deception the instrument of power, and 
blood the appetite of the people. The question between the 
Pacha and the Mamelukes was simply one of the sword, and 
Asiatic honour feels no.stain in using the sword in the 
way. A more fiercely 
_ than the Mamelukes 


_ In the vicinity of the-citadel stands the Great Mosque, into 


which, though an unbeliver in. the Prophet, I was, notwith, 
standing, permitted to enter. Before crossing its threshold, 
however, I had to put off my shoes, and leave them outside in’ _ = 
charge of the doorkeeper, and enter it. in cloth slippers, [ 


found the interior not only spacious, but decorated ina costly 


tye. During my stay in Cairo I rode through some of the a 


principal streets and bazaars. A fine street. or two of toler. _ | 
able width and extent I noticed; but, like Oriental towns 
generally, the streets of Cairo for the most part are narrow 


and crooked thoroughfares. There is, howeyer, an air of 


respectability about. some of them, which places Cairo on a 


superior footing to that of many other Eastern towns, fi ee 
Streets are made so narrow, it appears, because of the shade 


they afford from the heat of the sun. _ Besides being irregular 
and narrow, they are also unpaved; and to a European they — 
may be said to look more like lanes than streets. The shops 

in these busy thoroughfares are chiefly small square. recesses 
or cells, about six or seven feet high, and between four and _ 
six feet wide, in which there is j ne 
and one or two customers. In the 15th century, Cairo, or 
Grand Cairo, as it is yet commonly called, was 
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CHavside Flowers.—Mav. 


BY E. J. 8.) CLIFFORD. 


Brieut “flowery May”’ is here at last, and wild flowers of 
all forms and hues crowd beside our path, whether we stray 
through woods and fields, or algng the margins of streams and 
rivulets. A wild thrill of delight is amongst the trees. We 
have left the storms of March behind, and a thousand mingled 
voices hail the approach of summer. Happy are we if, in the 
seclusion of the woodland, our}minds are filled with wonder 
and admiration at the Creator’sigoodness to His creatures. 

The turf which covers our wopds and fields is richly spangled 
with a variety of wild flowers, and our list is so overwhélming 


that we can but consider a fe of those actually in flower. 


The hyacinth, the anemone, ang the violet are as beautiful as 


they were last month, and a number of the curious species of - 


orchis are now coming into bloom. We can imagine how 
puzzled a young botanist would) be upon first examining one 
of these remarkable flowers. Where are the stamens, and 
where the pistil and seed-vessel He is quite at a loss what 
to make of it. Orchidide are, ih fact, eccentric; but as their 
structure has often been minutely explained, we need not 
waste valuable time and space thereupon. Let us rather pro- 
ceed to notice a few species whidh are now flowering. <A very 
singular, and at the same time ja very beautiful one, is that 
commonly called the “lady orchis.”” It is very common dur- 
ing the present month in chalky woods in Kent, and is, per- 
haps, the handsomest of our wild orchids. The stem is often 
two or three feet high, and thp thickly set flowers form a 
cluster not unlike a bunch of grapes. The upper part, oF 
helmet, is of a dark purple colour, but the lower lip is white 
and beautifully spotted. It is pay enough, certainly,'to re- 
present a lady delicately attired,{but in what other respect it 
resembles a lady it would aes to tell. We might make 4 
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 gimilar remark with regard to the “man orchis,” which is as. 
~ much like a man as an animal, and bears far more resemblance 


to one of the insect tribe. But as the greater part of the 
orchis tribe are not fully out until next month, we will take 
our leave of that interesting group for the present. 

How beautiful are the delicate bells of the “lily of the 
valley,’ as they grow half hidden in the shade of their two 
large green leaves! Alas! these delicate flowers are now 


brought in baskets for sale in our towns, and often planted in 


town gardens, there to pine away in solitude, far away from 
their native shades. Crowding along the streamlet’s brink are 
numberless white daffodils, which delight the by-passer with 
their beauty and fragrance. Greek and Roman poets have sung 
concerning this lovely white flower, with its crimson-bordered 


- nectary, and many a fable is connected with it. With equal 


beauty grows the common daffodil, which is more generally 
diffused in woods and meadows, and on the margins of streams. 
We well remember a favourite growing-place of theirs, around 


_ the well-head of a clear stream which leaped from out a grassy 


bank in Hertfordshire. A thick hedge, that stretched across 
the meadows whence rushed the stream, could not stop them. 


They found some small opening, and still went on, so that you 


might see them either side of the stream, far as its windings 


extended. 


Last month we spoke of primroses amongst other flowers 
occurring, but this month every bank and meadow and stream- 
let edge is covered with them. Single and double varieties of 
the primrose are cultivated in our gardens, and many of the 
present day seem to give them the preference, disregarding the 
primrose of our banks and hedges. No youthful remembrance, 
however, is blended with them ; it is the sulphur primrose that 
we love best ;— 


“Oh! who can speak his joys, when spring’s young morn 
From wood and pasture opened on his view ; 
When tender green buls b ush upon the thorn, 
And the first primrcse dips his leaves in dew ?” 
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But the cowslip, that beautiful spring flower,—which among 
the children of Flora may compare with it ? Many a fairy 
legend is connected with this wine- producing flower. The “tiny 
people”’ love to nestle in the drgoping bells, with their crimson 
drops,—at least, so legends tell ps. Hear you not sweet music 
pealing from them, when the moon shines bright, and dew 
glitters on the grass? ‘The poet’s eye discerns, it may be, the 
hurry of fairy crowds, when raindrops begin to fall, singing 
the praises of that sheltering flower, wherein they can await 
the passing by of showers, when clouds and moonbeams 
alternate ! 

The water-crowfoot, although) often regarded as a trouble- 
some weed, produces a somewhat beautiful effect when it 
grows in such profusion as to cover the surface of the water, 
The stem is floating and submerged, cylindrical and leafy, and 
the flowers, upheld on: footstalks that arise from the same 
sheath as the leaves, are delicate} white, with the yellow spot at 
the base of each petal. <A very singular difference is obvious 
in the leaves of this beautiful plant ; such as grow beneath the 
surface are hair-like, while aie grow above are lobed and 
notched, assuming a form consa 1ant to the natural habit of 
the plant. 

The common bugle is another flower generally found in our 
woods at May. It is a very hardy plant, sometimes venturing 
forth in January, although growing much less vigorously than 
at the present season. It grows} on moist hedge-banks, and 
varies with a pale lilac or even! white blossom, the shape of 
which much resembles that of the ground-ivy. 

Quitting the woodlands, however, and coming away into the 
open field, the eye is greeted by the beautiful sainfoin, which 
is most brilliantly red, and on which the sun throws a daz- 
zling lustre. Though cultivated n fields, it is an English wild 
flower, and also common, we are told, in Scotland. In the 
hedges which border our fields, or afford us shade when 
wandering through country lanef, we shall find the “ May” 
flowering, or, as it is properly cal d, the hawthorn. A decoc- 
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tion of the fragrant flowers of the May is said to counteract 
poison, and an infusion of hawthorn bark gives a yellow dye, 
and if mingled with copperas, yields a fine black colour. | 

_ The wild cherry, the apple, the pear, and the mountain ash, 
are now all in bloom, whilst the common is bright with the 
yellow flowers of the furze. Although unheeded by those who 
delight only in the flowers brought from afar (and there are 
many such in our day), it is ever an object of great and thrill- 
ing interest to the lover of simple beauty. Such, reader, are a 
few of the more beautiful or prominent amongst May’s flowers. 
Seek for them in the early morning, when the meadows sparkle 
with dew and the lark warbles his matin lay, for you will find 
an indescribable freshness and loveliness in nature which will 
not be discernible when the sun is high. You may see the 
selfsame flowers, and walk through the identical meadows 
where they grow, but you will not find that lustre on the leaf, 
nor yet that beauty on the opening flowers, which he who rises 
early observes everywhere. ‘To close with the poet’s words,— 


‘“ Who the melodies of morn can tell ? 
‘The wild brook babbling down the mountain side, 
The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the universal grove !”’ 


Dr. William Parbev. 


BY JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 


Our boys who live in London often walk round St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, if they do not go inside, and very few come from 
the country who do not pay at least one visit to that great 
work of art. No one can be in its neighbourhood without 
noticing the curious names of the streets and lanes in the 
surrounding district, all having some reference to the church 
near which they exist. For instance, we find Paternoster 
Row, Ave Maria Lane, Angel Court, Pilgrim Street, Sermon 
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‘ 


Lane, &c.; and among the numljer we come to “ Amen Corner,” 


at the bottom of which, at oneitime, stood the College of Phy. 


sicians. It had formerly begn in Knightrider Street, but 
about the time that Charles:1.) came to the throne it was re- 
moved to a house in Amen Comer, the leasehold of which had 


been purchased from the Deanjand Chapter of St. Paul's. It 


was here that Dr. William Harvey, the most illustrious of 
English medical discoverers, fist taught the great _, of 
the circulation of the blood. 

William Harvey was one of q large family, and in this case 
the “boy was certainly the father of the man,” for at a very» 
early age he chose the professfon of medicine, for which he 
hada great desire. He was born at Folkestone, in Kent, on the 
ist of April, 1578, and all his early education was conducted 
by his mother, who was a woman of great worth and ability. 
What a pleasure it must have been to that good mother to see 
the mind of her little son opening gladly to receive her instruc- 


_ tions! and how delighted she would naturally feel when she 


beheld his great intellectual powers developing themselves 


under her loving tuition! His love for his mother was very 


great, and an epitaph, written in| her honour by her illustrious 
son, may still be seen in Folkestone Churchyard. 

When he was ten years old, young Harvey was sent to the 
Grammar School at Canterbury, where he was diligent in pur- 
suing his studies; his leisure time being frequently devoted 
to working out for himself the favourite study on which his 
heart'was set. For this purpose. he secured all the dead bodies 
of birds and small animals that he could meet with, and in dis- 
secting them found both pleasure and instruction. At sixteen 
he entered Caius College, Cambridge, where he spent three 
years studying classics, dialectics, and physics, in preparation 
for entering on the study of the more difficult science of 
medicine ; and at nineteen he took his degree of B.A., and left 
Cambridge to go to the University of Padua, to prosecute the 
study of medicine there, as at that time the Paduan school of 
medicine was the first in the tas : 
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Hitherto young Harvey’s life had been very uneventful, but 
on this his first step into active life a very remarkable circum- 
stance took place which prevented his departure for Italy on 
the day he had intended. When he reached Dover, to embark 
for the Continent, Harvey was accompanied by a band of other 
students, all bent upon the same destination, and full of schemes 
for improvement and enjoyment in the new country which | 
they were about to visit; but greatly to the surprise of the 
whole party, when they presented themselves with their pass- 
ports to Sir Henry Brooke, the Governor of Dover Castle, he 
informed Harvey that he could not go on, but must remain his 
prisoner. It was in vain for Harvey to ask for the reason of 
such strange conduct, as Sir Henry refused to enter into any 
explanation with him, merely telling him that it was his will 
to detain him. The evening was a magnificent one, and, to 
poor Harvey’s intense chagrin, he had the mortification of see- 
ing his companions set sail on a calm sea, under a cloudless 
sky, while he was left behind, without having even the satisfac- 
tion of knowing why he was detained. But very speedily his 
- feelings of sorrow and indignation were lost in one of great 
thankfulness, when he heard that a violent storm had succeeded 
_ the treacherous calm, and that in the middle of the night on 
which his friends had sailed, they with the vessel had perished 
in the open sea. | 

When the news arrived, the governor sent for Harvey, and 
told him that on the night before his arrival at Dover he had 
had a perfect vision of him coming with his passport to cross 
over to Calais, and that he had at the same time received a 
warning to stop him. Wonder-struck at such an intervention 
of Divine Providence in his favour, Harvey thanked the 
governor for having acted on the dream or vision, and 8o pre- 
vented him sailing; and from his devout character we may be 
sure he did not forget to return thanks to the great Being 
who had directed the warning. As we all know, the life so 
wonderfully preserved became in after years a deeply useful 

one to the cause of medical science. 
_ Harvey spent five years in Padua, and when he was twenty- 
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four years of age took out hig degree as Doctor of Medicine, 
It was during this time that lp made the wonderful disco 

which has since immortalized | nis name. While others of his 
fellow-students were amusing i themselves with their lively 


_ ‘Ttalian acquaintances, young Harvey found his principal plea- 


sures in searching out the secrets of his profession ; and havi 

once struck out the marvellous idea of the mode of the circula- 
tion of the blood, he followed it Hp by anxious investigation and 
experiments on living animals, uptil he completely satisfied him- — 
self that the blood was in constabt circulation, passing round in 


the same track, and always tendjng to the point from which it 


began,—the greater circulation: / consisting in the passage of 
the blood from the left side of the heart, through the arteries, 
to the extremities of the body, and returning through the 
veins to the right side of the: heart: the lesser circulation 
being the transmission of the! iblood from the right to the 
left side of the heart through tke lungs ; the heart possessing 
a great muscular power by whidch it distributed and circulated 
the blood through the two orders of vessels just named, and in 
it the trunks of the circulating tubes meeting together, it be- 
came the first mover of the anima! life, and kept it up by a 
continual and wonderful force uptil the last moment of exist- 
ence,—the passage of the bloo through the cavities of the 
heart being regulated and kepf in an undisturbed flow, by 
valves placed at the different ‘openings, which prevented all 
reflux of the circulating fluid. No exact calculation of the 


powers of the heart could be made by Harvey, for neither the 


quantity of blood expelled at ‘one pulsation, the distance 
through which it passed in a giyen time, nor the speed of its — 
course, could be ascertained withicertainty ; but by calculating 
the amount of blood contained Gn the body at about thirty 


pounds, the number of pulsationg§ in a minute at seventy-five, 


and the quantity of blood expelléd from the left ventricle at 
two and a half ounces, he calculated that the entire quantity 


would pass through the heart ab : t twenty-three times in the 
course of an hour, or in other 


words, that the entire circula- 
tion would take place once in less) than three minutes. When 
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this wonderful discovery was made by Harvey, anatomy was 
scarcely known in England. When he returned, as soon as 
he had taken out his degree, he again graduated at his own 
university of Cambridge. 

When he was twenty-six years of age Harvey took up his 
residence in London, and married the daughter of Dr. Lance- 
lot Brown. Having a physician for his father-in-law, and five 
brothers all in positions of influence in the City, he speedily got 
into good practice; and he must very soon have become con- 
nected with the College of Physicians, for his name is on 
the roll of candidates for a fellowship in 1604, to which he 
was admitted in three years after. On the 14th of October, 
1609, Harvey was elected physician to St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, which post he held for thirty-four years. From this 
time his rise was rapid, and in 1615 he was chosen to deliver 
the Lumleian course of lectures on anatomy and surgery at the 
college. It was in this first course that he began to make 
known his views on the circulation of the blood, and it con- 
tinued to be a favourite subject of his in the lectures he 
delivered for succeeding years, although he did not publish his 
great work on it until 1628. During this time Harvey became 
closely connected with the Court as physician extraordinary to 
James I., which office he filled during the remainder of the 
king’s reign. About 1630 he was sent by Charles I. to travel 
with the Duke of Lennox, and in 1632. he was appointed phy- 
sician to the king. Charles was deeply interested in Harvey’s 
discoveries, and not only had demonstrations made before him, 
but took part in his anatomical researches. : 

Harvey accompanied Charles to Scotland in 1633, and in 
1636 he went with the Earl of Arundel on his embassy to the 
Emperor of Germany, where he gave a public demonstration 
of the circulation of the blood at Nuremberg, to satisfy the 
celebrated Professor, Caspar Hoffinan, who, however, refused 
to be convinced of its truth. In 1639, Harvey again went with 
the king to Scotland on his first hostile expedition, and also 
in the following year. His coolness was amazingly exempli- 
fied at the battle of Edgehill, during which he had charge of 
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the Prince and the Duke of York. Seating. them with himself 
under a hedge, he took out a baok from his pocket and. began 
to read, but had not turned oyer many pages when a cannon 
ball came tearing up the grond near him, giving him a 
strong hint to remove to a 

After the battle, Harvey. went with the king to Oxford, 
where he was received with gpreat enthusiasm, and made 
warden of Merton College ; bat in the following year Ox- 
ford surrendered to the parlia pntary forces, and Harvey lost 
his wardenship. | 

In consequence of his novel t] eory on the circulation of the 
blood, Harvey’s private practicehad at oue time considerably 
fallen off, and he had been subjected to such annoyance, both 
at home and abroad, that it was with great difficulty his friend 
Sir George Ent prevailed on hin to continue to publish his 
works. During all this time, however, the college supported 
Harvey through all the trials his opinions brought upon him, 
and on the 2nd of February, 1652, they erected his statue in 
their hall. This was a proud moment for Harvey; and to 
show his gratitude for such a distinction, he invited all the 
members to a splendid entertaigment on that day, and pre- 
sented them with a kind of gift ‘of a convocation-room, which 
he had built and furnished elegantly, and also a museum and 
hbrary which he had erected in 7 garden of the college, and 
filled with choice books and surgigal instruments. The college, 
with these valuable gifts, was, however, burnt in the great fire 
of London, and Harvey’s statue destroyed. Nothing was 


saved of his donation except about 120 folio volumes of the 


books with which he had furnished the library. 

In 1654, Harvey was elected president of the college, but 
would not take the post in consequence of his advanced age; 
he, however, continued to deliver lectures until 1656, when he 
finally retired from public life, having presented the college 
with an assignment of his paternal estate, which would bring 
in a yearly sum of about £56. This money he gave to defray 
the expenses of an anniversary feagt, and for the establishment 
of an annual Latin oration. 
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On the 3rd of June, 1657, Harvey died, at the ripe age . 
of eighty years. His noble character and Christian principles 
had won him the esteem and regard of all his cotemporaries, 
and his wonderful discoveries shed a lustre on his name that 
over two centuries bas not dimmed. 


The Three Eras. 


Lyne in bed, lying in bed, 
On a down pillow a small downy head, 
One little hand on the coverlet clasped, 
One little spirit which being has grasped, 
Smiling at “ angels’ whispers” in sleep, 
Waking only to hunger or weep. 

What a wonderful mystery 

Is that baby’s history ! 


Lying in bed, lying in bed, 
With weary shoulders and aching head, 
Warring and waging bitter'strife 
With two strong foes called Death and Life, 
One of the many days of pain 
Which must be borne once and again. 
Truly a wonderful mystery 
Would be that sick-bed’s history! 


Lying in bed, lying in bed, 
On a calm pillow a calmer head ; 
Life and life’s trials over and gone, 
Heaven’s resplendent beams have shone 
O’er that dear form, yet still we keep 
A watch lest aught should break the sleep 
Which has unveiled the history 
_ Of life’s wonderful mystery. 


F. BATTERSBY. 
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Geographical Fllustrations of Scripture. 
JERUSALEM. 

** BEAUTIFUL for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on 
the sides of the north, the city of the gteat King.”—Psa. xlviii. 2. 

Jerusalem is frequently spoken of inithe Bible in terms which prove that 
it was anciently regarded as ‘‘the perfe¢tion of beauty ;”’ but the details of 
the houses, streets, &c., are too general to enable us to represent the town 
by any plan which can be regarded asjaccurate. The “ City of the Great 
King”’ stood upon three hills, or moré properly, three portions of a mass 
of hill which constitute the souther termination of a rocky plain ex- 
tending to the north. Conder, in his “ Modern Traveller,’ says, “To 
conceive of its ancient aspect we must ithagine ourselves looking down from 
Mount Olivet on a well-peopled’ and strongly fortified city, occupying the 
oblong area of two sloping hills, about four miles in circumference, and 
sheltered on almost every side by more| commanding elevations, cultivated 
in terraces, and clothed to their very summits with the olive, the fig tree, 
and the palm. The city itself was probably equal in architectural deco- 
ration to any one then standing in the}world. From the temple the city 
had the appearance of an amphitheatre, the slope of the hill being just 
sufficient to present it to the greatest jadvantage. At certain distances 
towers, of not less strength than architedtural beauty, broke the line of the 
walls; while on the left, the acropolis of Zion overlooked the whole city. 
Its ancient populousness we read of with surprise; its gates received an 
influx of strangers from all parts; and the wealth thus poured into it ren- 
dered it probably one of the richest cities|in the world. If to these advan- 
tages we add its consecrated character as|the peculiar abode of Deity—the 
chosen mountain of Jehovah, the ‘city |jof God’—we shall obtain some 
idea of the aspect which it once presented} when the light of heaven shone 
on a free and favoured people, and the voiée of joy and thanksgiving was 
heard ascending from ‘ the dwellings of her citizens.’ ’’ About half the inha- 
bitants of Modern Jerusalem are Jews, the remainder being made up in 
about equal proportions of Christians and Mohammedans. In describing 
“the Holy City’ as it now appears, a recent traveller says, “ The stranger 
now sees from the neighbouring elevations a wild, rugged, mountainous 
desert, no herds depasturing on the summit, no water flowing through the 
valleys, but one rude scene of savage, mélancholy waste, in the midst a 
which the ancient glory of Judea bows her head in widowed desolation.” 
An eminent French traveller says, “ The} houses of Jerusalem are heavy 
square masses, very low, without chimneys or windows; they have flat 
terraces or domes on the top, and look like prisons or sepulchres. Enter 
the city, but nothing will you find there ta make amends for the dulness of 
its exterior. You lose yourself among natrow, unpaved streets, here going 
up hill, there os and you walk among dlouds of dust or loose stones." 
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Anecdotes of Animals. 


THE FOX. 


* As crafty as a fox” is a well-understood proverb. The cunning of this 
animal has been so long and so widely acknowledged that it is a general 
thing to find that when instruction takes the form of a fable, a fox is 
introduced to illustrate the writer’s idea of craftiness. The fox chiefly 
shows its propensities when seeking his prey or avoiding his enemies. In 
endeavouring to escape he always chooses a woody country, and takes those 
parts most embarrassed by thorns and briars. Many instances of his crafti- 
ness are related. 

A fox had been frequently chased, and always escaped by appearing to go 
over a precipice; and it commonly happened that several of the dogs, in the 
eagerness of pursuit, went after him and were killed. At last, on exploring 
the place, the huntsmen discovered that the fox had his den just under the 
brow of the precipice, and that by laying hold of a strong twig that grew 
beside it, with his teeth, he had the art of swinging himself into the hole ; 
out of which, however, he was able to scramble at any time without danger. 
But human skill baffled the cunning of the fox. The huntsmen cut off the 
twig, and the next time Reynard was pursued he ran to catch it as formerly, . 
trusting that it was still there; but, missing his aim, he tumbled down 
among the rocks and was mangled almost as much as if he had been torn to 
pieces by the dogs. : 

_ Anecdotes showing the maternal affection of the fox are not numerous, 
but the following is one of the most striking :—A she fox that had but one 
cub was unkennelled by the hounds near Chelmsford and hotly pursued. 
In such a case, when her own life was in imminent peril, one would think it 
was not a time to consult the safety of her young; however, the poor animal, 
braving every danger, rather than leave her cub behind to be worried by the 
dogs, took it up in her mouth and ran with it in this manner for some miles. 
At last, making way through a farmer’s yard, she was assaulted by a 
mastiff, and obliged to drop her cub, which was taken up by the farmer, the 
mother getting off in safety. 

The fox has been known to run fifty miles, and after all to save his life 
by wearying out the dogs and huntsmen. In the following account perse- 
_Verance did not meet with its full reward. A pack of Kentish foxhounds 
had for five hours chased a fox. The fugitive crossed some orchards, leaped 
a garden wall at Shieldwich, and secreted himself under a water-butt. 
Finding he was discovered he again mounted the wall, and, repassing the 
gardens, darted through the kitchen window of an adjoining house, and 
rushing into the parlour laid himself down on the floor. Being quite spent 
with fatigue, he here suffered himself to be quietly taken alive. H. 
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Wvctirrr’s TRANSLATION or THE NEw TestamENT.—The following is 
from Luke x. 1—7.—“ And after these things the Lord Jhesus ordeyned algo 
other seventi and tweyne, and sent thhm by tweyne and tweyne bifore his 
face into every citee and place, whidut he was to come. And he seyde to 
hem, ther is myche rype corn, and fejve workemen, therfore preie ye the 
Lord of the rype corn, that he send‘weérkemen into his rype corn. Go ye; 
lo, Y sende you as lambren among wolvys. Therfore nyle ye bere sachel, 
neither scrippe, neither shoon; and gfete ye no man by the weye. Into 
what hous ye entren, first seye ye, Peg to this hous! And if a sone of pees 
be there, your pees schal reste on hyni, but if noon, it shall turne agen to 
you. And dwelle ye in the same how, etinge and drynkynge the thyngis 
that ben at hem; for a werkeman isi worthi his hire; nyle ye passe fro 
hous into hous.”’ 

Saxon Laws.—One of the laws of Eéhelred II., who ascended the throne 
in 978 a.p., gives the following legal values of all cattle that was lost, and 
we may reasonably judge that the table shows the general prices of the 
animals at the close of the tenth century :— : 


A Horse xxx shillings, eq jal toabout 1 15 2 sterling. 
An Ox pennies, ,, 
A Sheep ishilling, §& ,, 
A Goat ‘iipennies, ,, 


Doomspay Boox.—For the purposé of guiding the tax-gatherers of 


‘William the Conqueror a book was compiled showing the name of every 


town and village, the holders of them ig the time of Edward the Confessor, — 
the present possessors, the quantity angl kind of land, with an account of 
wood, mills, and fish-ponds, and the Ealue of each. The following 1s 4 
translation of the portion relating to Déver :—*‘ Dover in the time of King 
Edward rendered xviii pounds, of whigh sum Edward had ii portions and 
earl Godwin a third. Besides this, the ) ‘anons of St. Martins had another 
portion. The burgesses provided xx sh§ps for the king, once each year, for 
xv days, and in each ship were xxi mer | 

_ “Every inhabitant of this town that paid the royal customs, was quit 
of toll throughout the realm of Englarfl. All these customs existed when 
King William came to this country. — At his first arrival the town was 
destroyed by fire, and therefore its value could not be ascertained when the 
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bishop of Bayeux received it. At the present period it is valued at xl 
pounds, yet the mayor pays liv pounds to the king in money, of xx pence in 
the ore, and xxx to the earl, in tale. In Dover there are xxix houses 
of which the king has lost the customary payments.” 


WiiuiaM THE ConquERor.—A chronicler who lived at the time of 
William’s death thus expressed his opinion of him :—‘‘ He was a very stern 
and wrathful man, so that none durst do anything against his will. He 


removed bishops from their sees, abbots from their offices, and imprisoned — 


thanes. In his time had men much distress. He took money by right and 
unright, and with little need. He made large forests for the deer, and enacted 
laws therewith, so that whoever killed a hart or a hind should be blinded. 
The rich complained and the poor murmured, but he was so stern, that he 
recked nought of them; they must will all that the king willed if they 
would live. Alas that any man should so exalt himself, and carry himself 
in his pride over all! May Almighty God show mercy to his soul, and 
grant him the forgiveness of his sins!”’ 


A Royat Port.—James I. of Scotland was for many years a prisoner 
in England, in the days of Henry IV. Looking out of his prison, he one 
day saw an English princess walking in the adjacent garden, and gave utter- 
ance to his thoughts in the following lines :— 


“2a, swete ! are ye a warldly creature, . 
Or hevingly thing in likeness of nature ? 
Or ar ye Cupidis owne princesse, 
And coming are to loose me out of band f 
Or are ye very Nature the Goddesse, 
That have depainted with your hevingly hand 
This garden full of flouris, as they stand ? 
What shall I think, alace! what reverence 
Shall I mester unto your excellence ?”’ 


SYMPATHY OF MIND AND Bopy.—‘‘Saint Augustine mentioneth 
a man that at al times when himself pleased would sweate very abun- 
dantlie, exciting the expulsive vertue by meere imagination. He declareth 
also, in the same booke, that another man whom he knew, when he heard 
a mourneful song, or dolourous sounding voyce, or of one weeping or 
sobbing, he would apprehend the same with so strange an imagination, 
as hee fell downe in a swoune, lying stone-still without any feeling. And 
whatsoever men did unto him, pricking him with pinnes, or burning his 
fingers, yet he appeared not to feele anything. Neverthelesse, hee would 
revive, and come to himself again, when some joyful or pleasing sound 
came neere him, even as if hee heard it a great way off.” 
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Annit persaries. 


May ist, 1707.—Ust0x oF anp Scottanp.—Neither England 
nor Scotland was pleased with the § germs of the Union. The English argued 
that manufactures would move to tke poorer country owing to the cheapness 
of labour, and that Episcopacy woul be in danger from an influx of Presby- 
terians. It was apprehended in Sc§tland that the introduction of superior 


articles from the south would rug domestic trade, and that Presbytery | 


would eventually fall under the att&cks of the Anglican bishops. 
May 4th, 1799.—Tirro Sautm Kittep.—A peace had been concluded 


with this man, but he was so muchaddicted to war that he said, “I would. 
rather live two days like a tiger thi © two hundred years like a lamb.” He. 
accordingly broke the peace ; his cs ital, Seringapatam, was taken by storm, - 
and he himself killed. His body ws is afterwards found under a heap of slain - 


in one of thé gateways of the city. § 

May 15th, 1464.—Barrt x or ik XHAM.—This was a disastrous battle for 
the Lancastrians. As Margaret was wandering with her son through a 
forest they were plundered of every article of value. While the robbers 
quarrelled about the spoil the quegn managed to escape, but soon saw 4 
solitary outlaw approaching her. With great presence of mind she said to 
him, ‘‘ My friend, this is the son of your king, and I, his mother, confide 
him to your protection.”’ With h prourable kindness the man conducted 
the wanderers'to a place of safety. 

May 19th, 1536.—ANNE Bory Executep.—Few have 20 
suddenly been degraded as this unf Srtunate queen. On Ist May she was 
arrested after a gay tournament ath Greenwich. The next day she wasa 
lonely prisoner in the Tower; on tk 
treason, without being slowed a de ter at the trial; and on the 19th she 
was beheaded within the Tower. be next day her brutal husband, Henry 
VIIL., married Jane pou, one the former attendants of ul- 
Anne Boleyn. 

May 26th, 1679.—Hangas Cont Act —This was the most 
beneficial measure passed in the reign of Charles II., and one of the most 
important safeguards of liberty. It férbids that any man shall be imprisoned 
without a warrant specifying the cauge, and it entitles every accused person 
to speedy trial. This act cannot be guspended except by authority of Par- 
liament, which is never exerted for : the purpose but at periods of great 
public danger. 

May 29th, 1660 II. —When Charles entered 
London the demonstrations of joy wére wild and frantic; the streets were 
railed in, the houses were hung wigh tapestry, and so general were the 
protestations of loyalty that Charleg said, “It must have been my Ow# 
fault that I did not come back before, r Was one tells me that he always 
wished for my restoration.” We 
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FOR DIET. 
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The best quality, 
PACKETS, 84, 


is supplied by most 


P ATENT _ respectable Grocers, &c. 
ORN FLOUR. | 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now signed by the Makers 
each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead of 
rown & Poxson’s. 


CONSUMPTION; 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, COUGH, xro. 


New Edition, just out (EKighty-seventh), of 


Mr. Geo. THos. CONGREVE’S WORK, 


Post free for 5 stamps from the Author, Coombe Lodge, Peckham. 


Contents of the Work. 


Pant of Danyer—First 

Sta Third Stage—Closing Scene—Anatomical Appearances—Fallacics of Treat 
bent—The Truk Treatment—On Diet, Air, Exercise—The Passions. 

Part II.—On Catarrh, Influensa—On Hooping Cough—On Chronic Bronchitis—On Asthma, 

Part ILI. is a selection of interesting and extraordinary 


aa CASES OF CURE, 
any of which had been abandoned by former medical advisers as hopeless, 


“ Every person of weak lungs, delicate habit, or debilitated constitution, should read this book.” 


Notico—Mr.Gro. THos, CONGREVE may be seen at his new residence, 


on the mornings (Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday), until 


EXTRACTS FROM RECENT LETTERS. 


Mr.Jonn Kenyon, 28 years Relieving Officer of Bolton Union, Bolton, Lancashire, writes 
be as follows :—“1 believe if it had not been for your valuable medicine I should have been 
ead before the present time, Use this im any way you think proper. 1 am sorry your treat- 
bent is not more known.” 

Mra, E. Ty.Ex, of Bocking End, Braintree, who consulted me in October and November 
*, writes ine :—“ I am glad to say I am quite restored to my usual health again. I am like 
be raised from the dead. I can bear testimony to the value of your medicine, It has greatly 


agthened my lungs, 
) Mrs. Hanxtet Rotrer, of Union Terrace, Downbam Market, consulted me in January 
os behalf of a poor girl whose jather and mother and brother had all died of decline, and — 
— evidently foliowing them fast with all the symptoms of rapid consumption. April 
or rs. R. writes me:—“I am happy to say the young girl is now in good health; your 
icine bas quite restored her; the t has remeved the pains, She is very ss 
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REWARD TICKETS, in packets and sheets. A largey™ 


THE SUNDAY. SC TUNE BOOK. Thee 


may be obtained either-in the Old Notation or in the Tonic Sdl-h} 
tion, Price 1s. 4d., cloth limp ; 1s. 8d., cloth boards, gilt edges, 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK, containing 488 Tunes a 

Chants, 12s., cloth boards; 13s., half-bound.. my 8vo.,obldhe 

6s.; half-bound, 7s. & OCKET Epit10n, demy 12mo., yt 

bound, 4s. 6d. anp Bass, cloth, 2s. 6d.; half-bound, 
TREBLE only, demy 24njo., cloth, 1s. 4d. ; gilt edges, 1s. 8d. 

THE UNION HARMONIST. Large type, 4to. ASH 
. tion..of Sacred Music.: Cloth, 10s. ; half-bound, calf, 11s. 

_ Eprrioy, cloth, 2s. 6d. ¢ half-bound, 3s. 


THE JUVENILE HARMONIST. 148 Tunes and Pam 
for Children. J aged: for Two Trebles and a Bass. 2s., cloth; & 

SELECT MUSIC THE YOUNG. 2s., cloth 
Parts 1—24, One Penny each. ia 

WORDS TO. THE, “SELECT MUSIC FOR 
YOUNG.” Paper covers, 16s. per 100; limp cloth, 24s. per 100, 

MUSIC HANDBILES. A set of Handbills suited 

Anniversaries and Socis ‘Gatherings, &. 8d. per 100; assorted, 


FACTS AND FAl CIES. A Book of Sketches: 
Counsels for Yo mple. By Coustn WitLiam. With. ing 


VANT; or, Richard Owen's 10 
By Mrs. Lams. Feap. 8vo., limp cloth, 64. ; cloth, gilt, 8d. . 
THE SUNDAY SGHOLARS DAILY TEXT-30@ 
Royal 64mo., 8d., cloth.| Teachers, present it to your Scholars. 
PACKETS OF CHILDREN’S. BOOKS. —The Cat 
“Treasvry, 24 books in Sonar 


24 for-6d.; 48, in 
12 for 6d. ; "24, 1s. 


PICTORIAL HANDBILLS, 104. per 100. 
PICTURE LEAVES, 64. per 100. 


COLOURED SCRIP} PICTURES. | 


LONDON: SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, 


| 
| 
4 NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF 
THE SUNDAY! SCHOLAR’S HYMN 
N 
353 Hynes. 
Price TWOPEN CE: in paper covers; Threepence, limp cloth. 
| 
4 
| | 
| 
| 
J 


ESTABLISHED ‘savant SERIES, 
A.D, 1805. - | No. 66. 


THE 


UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


| Contents : 


| VISITS TO OLD CASTLES—DUMBAR- ‘ THE LAST STRAW. 
d, 10d ‘TON CASTLE. ANECDOTES OF ANIMAILS—RAVEN. 


STORM POINT LIGHT. | GEOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


EGYPT—CAIRO. SCRIPTURE—BABYLON. 
| THE BUNCH OF KEYS. | QUAINT QUOTATIONS. | 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS—JUNE. ANNIVERSARIES——JU NE, 


| PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 
| 7 TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. an 


Price Twopence. 
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Now ready, 


THE SERMON} TO SENIOR SCHOLARS, 
By the Rev. C. H, SPURGEON. 


Now ready, 


A NEW END ENLARGED EDITION OF > 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S HYMN BOOK 


Con PAINING 353 Hymns, 


PRICK TWOPENCE, 


In paper cqvers ; cloth. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ HYMN BOOK, neatly 
bound an leather, 84d. ; roy n gilt, 1s.; calf, gilt, 1s. 4d. LS 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S TUNE BOOK. This Work 


may be obtained either ingthe Old Notation or in the Tonic Sol-fa Note 
tion. Ils. 4d., cloth limp§ 1s. 8d., cloth boards, gilt edges. 2 


THE UNION TUNEEBOOK, containing 483 Tunes anil 
37 Chants. 12s., cloth Boards ; 13s., half-bound. Demy 8vo., oblony 
cloth, 6s. ; half-bound, Pock ET EpItion, demy 12mo., cloth, 45.0 
half-bound, 4s. 6d. Trike anp Bass, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half. bound, a 
TREBLE only, demy 24mag, cloth, 1s. 4d.; gilt edges, 1s. ‘8d, E 

THE UNION HARMDNIST, large type, 4to. A Selectiag 
of Sacred Music. Cloth, 10s. ; half-bound, calf, lls. Pockst Eprncsh 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; half- bound 3s. | 

THE JUVENILE HARMONIST. 148 Tunes and Piece™ 
for Children. Arranged ir Two Trebles and a Bass. 2s., eloth; 2s. 6,7 
half-bound. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. 2z., cloth boards 


Parts 1—24, One Penny eg ch. | | ‘ 
WORDS TO THE SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG! 
Paper covers, 16s. per 1008 limp cloth, 24s. per 100. 


MUSIC HANDBILLY. A. Set of Handbills suited for! 
Annivorsaries and Social patherings, &c. 8d. per 100; assorted, ]0d. i 
FACTS AND FANCIEB. A Book of Sketches and Counsels’ 


for Young People. By Gousix With Engravings. esp. 
8vo., 2s., cloth boards. | : 


MASTER AND SERVANT: or, Richard Owen's Choiee. 
By Mrs. Lamp. Feap. 8vb., 6d. limp cloth 8d., cloth, gilt. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S DAILY TEXT- BOO | 
Royal 64mo., 8d., cloth.—Peachers, present it to your Scholars. 4 


THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS OF THE SUN Daly 
SCHOOL. By W. Hl. ATSON, one of the Secretaries of the ta | 
School Union. Post 8vo.3 2s., cloth boards; 3s., extra boards, gilt 2 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCE OOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, BO | 
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Visite te Castles, 


DUMBARTON, CASTLE, 


a traveller the first time. sees. 
Dumbarton Castle depends very much on ‘his position at ‘the 
time. My first view was'obtained from the deck of a steamer 
when passing from Greendck to Glasgow. For a considerable 
distance -the banks of the Clyde had been somewhat monoto- 
nous; for there was scarcely any break of the dead level which 
characterizes much of the lower-course of the river. From © 
this plain, Dumbarton Rock abruptly shoots up to an altitude | 
of above two hundred feét, rising up in two points, and appa- 
rently inaccessible on every side. Its base is about a mile in 
- circumference, and the material of which the immense mass is 
- composed, being basalt, presents a strange appearance in & 
district where red ‘sandstone only abounds. These circum- 
stances, and the unexpected manner in which I first caught 
sight of this strange object, served to invest it with peculiar 
interest. My visit to the castle three months later was paid 
after making the acquaimtance of Ben Lomond and his giant 
companions; the approach was from Glasgow instead of 
Greenock, and many of the beauties of Scotland were fresh 


in my memory. Still Dumbarton Rock and Castle retained 


sufficient interest to amply repay me for the time and nonme 
I took in visiting them. 

A lady friend who resided in Damberbons, hall wh was well 
acquainted. with the sergeant on duty at the castle, undertook 
to obtain admission for me, so I gladly put myself under her | 
guidance. From the town the ascent runs out to a distance of 
nearly six hundred feet, giving but an imperfect idea of the 
abruptness which is the general characteristic of the rock. 
Seeing few signs of military life as we went up, I inquired-what 
had become of the garrison ; and I was told that a few invalids, 
under the command of 9-&fovemmaand some subaltern officers, 
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VISITS TO OLD CASTLES. 


were all the soldiers then on|the rock. Within the castle wal] 
is the guard-house, with lodgings for the officers; and from 
‘ this point a long flight of stane steps leads to the upper part 
of the castle, where there are several batteries mounted with 
eannon. On reaching the sergeant my lady friend obtained 
| instant recognition, and I was invited to examine the place, 
li “We do not often fire these cannons,’’ said the sergeant, 
pointing to some mounted ones near the Governor's house; 
‘ih “but the last time we did we shook down the old wall, and 
broke the Governor’s windows. That was on the 17th August, 
: . 1847, when the Queen and Prince Albert visited the castle.” 
i; It was evident from the way this subject was introduced that 
if: | the sergeant was not unwilling to talk about the event he had 
i. just named. My lady friend knew this, so she said, “But, 
+e sergeant, I thought you were on Wallace's Look-out at the 
if time.” ‘So I was; and as goon as the Queen’s barge came in 
oe sight I fired a small cannon 4s a signal, and the soldiers below 
che fired two rounds from the guns. The first shot smashed the 
| Governot’s windows, and the next shook down the old wall.” 
As we continued the ascent, we were told what had happened 
at this point and the other, but only so far as our guide’s expe- 
- gience went. “This is where the Grand Duke Constantine 
a8 stood while his officers took drawings of the castle. He talked - 
ia with the governor as good English as I ever heard ; and he was 
if so gentlemanly and inquisitive that the governor had enough 
ip to do to answer his questions. I do not think, however, that 
ae either the drawings or the conversation would be of much use 
if to him; for there is no way into the castle except by this 
4 passage between the two parts of the rock, and that could be — 
ae easily defended.”’ Here the sergeant was wrong, for history 
| tells us that Captain Crawford found another way in. The 
ii soldiers thought then only of the narrow passage; but the 
ea | gallant captain, with a few soldiers, climbed up the rock at 4 
place almost perpendicular, and succeeded in taking the castle.- 
This event, however, had nothing to do with the sergeant’s 
own history; and having 2 cane nearly: three hundred years 
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ago, there was & good deal of excuse for 7 the place was: 
impregnable. 

On reaching a place which formed a kind of natural plate 
form, the sergeant resumed his account about the Queen, “i 
carried a seat up from the Governor's house, and every now 
and then Her Majesty sat down to rest. The Prince always’ 
waited ; but when they reached this’ place the Queen said she 
would not go any higher, so she sat here while the Prince went 
to the very top.” The lady who had accompanied us thus far 
was persuaded to imitate the Queen, and to rest while I and 
the sergeant accomplished the rest of the ascent. On the very 
top there is a colleetion of stones piled together, and commonly 
called Wallace's Look-out, from a tradition that during the 
time that the patriot was opposing Edward I., he frequently 
_ hid in the roek, and used its summit as a place from which:to 
make observations and give signals to his followers. This may 
have been the case, but we know that the latter part of his 
history was connected with this castle. During several years 
he had successfully opposed the ambitious designs of Bdward 
I. of England; but having taken refuge in Glasgow with Sir 
_ John Menteith, he was basely betrayed, and was for a time 
_ confined in Dumbarton Castle. In 1305 he was beheaded in 
London. I had not the opportunity of visiting the armoury, 
but I was informed that it contained 1,500 stand of arms, 
several pieces of antique armour, and the double-handed sword 
of the patriot Wallace: 

From Wallace’s Look-out the prospect was extensive and 
varied. To the west lay the hills of Argyleshire and the 
| mountainous ridges of the Isle of Arran, but the only aequaint- 
ances I could recognise in that directiom were the towns of 
Greenock and Port-Glasgow. The eastern view exhibited the 
Clyde, gradually diminishing in breadth and richly embellished 
with gentlemen’s seats. The lower part of the Clyde waw 
spread out on the south, getting wider and wider, and thickly 
dotted over with coasters and steamers. Just under the hill 
lay the ancient town of Dumbarton. There is nothing very 
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remarkable about this town, Litner in 1ts present state or past 
history. Its chief and only important street forms a kind of. 
semicircle, nearly concentric with the course of the river, and 
at'a short distance from the water's edge. On the Sunday pre. 
ceding my visit I had attended divine service in one of ‘the 
chapels, and had been surprised to find how much of bitter 
feeling the minister had exhibited towards the Enplish, His 
text was, “There is another king, one Jesus’’ (Acts xvii. 7), 
It was not a political sermon, but the preacher set prominently 
forth that England had broken the terms on which Scotland 
had agreed to union with England, and that the Seotech were 
free to act as they would in political matters, while in spiritual 
concerns they ought not to récognise the: —ae of Queen 
Victoria, but of “ King Jesus.” 

The sergeant was a pious man. He had not many oppor- 
tunities of hearing the gospel preached, but he told me with 
considerable feeling that he believed the Bible alone was suff- 
cient to guide any one who sincerely sought the will of God. | 
“I believe,” said he, “in that declaration of the Saviour, ‘If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine.’” 

From my lofty platform I looked with most interest on the 
view to the north, because there I had rambled with most plea- 
sure. Loch Lomond, the “ queen of Scottish lakes,’’ is the largest _ 
and most picturesque fresh water lake in Great Britain. Its 
length is thirty miles, and its whole area is about 20,000 acres. 
Thirty islands, of different sizes, stud its surface—six large 
and nine small ones being in the county of Dumbarton. The 


‘surface of this lake is twenty-two feet higher than that of the 


Clyde, probably owing to the deposit that is made in the bed 
of the lake before its waters empty themselves, by the Leven, 
into the Clyde. The clear waters of the Leven are well 
adapted for bleaching; and consequently some of the most fre- 

quent sights that a traveller sees in the neighbourhood 


Dumbarton are bleachfields, printfields, and cotton works, 


thousands of persons on the banks of the Leven obtaining 4 
living through these manufactures, At the head of the lake 
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Ben Lomond was distinctly visible, and so\was,its lofty com, 
panion, Benyoirlich,,, I could have long, indulged myself, by 
looking over the scenes whieh, on a former occasion, had given 
me so much pleasure ; but the cold east wind, which generally 
troubles the district in May, made a further stay on the sum, 
mit undesirable. My lady friend had patiently waited on her 
little platform till our return; so with many thanks to the 
sergeant for the treat I had had, I returned to the town. ©. ; 
- Considered as the key of the Western Highlands, Dum> 
barton Castle was for ages a great object of contention. It is 
mentioned by Bede, at the beginning of the eighth century, as 
one of the strongest fortifications possessed by the Britons: 
indeed, its, former name, Dun-briton, means “the fort of the 
Britons.” It is probable the following extract from Ossian 
refers to Dumbarton Castle :—‘ I have seen the, walls of Bal- 


clutha, but they are desolate. The fire had resounded in the 


halls, and the voice of the. people is heard no more.. The 
stream of Clutha was removed from its place by the fall of the 
_ walls. The thistle shakes there its lonely head; the fox looks 
- out from the windows; the rank grass of the wall waves round 
his head, Desolate is the dwelling of Moina. Silence is 2 
house of her fathers.” 
_ Dumbarton Castle resisted a siege by Agricola deking the 
Roman occupation of Britain. In a.p. 756 it was taken by 
Eadbert, king of Northumbria, and for ages it was the prin- 
cipal residence of the family of Lennox, after whom the county 
was formerly, and frequently still is, called the county of Len- 
nox. In 1288 it became a royal fortress, and, two hundred 
years later, it withstood such a navy as Edward LV. of England 
was able to send against it. Henry VIII. was very anxious 
to form a matrimonial alliance between his son, afterwards 
Edward VI., and Mary of Scotland. At that time, however, 
the Scots and French considered themselves as the natural 
enemies of England. In general, therefore, these two coun- 
.tries made common cause against England. The prize so 
coveted by Henry was kept for a time in Dumbarton Castle, 
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then taken to France, and given in marriage to the Dauphin. 
In the articles: of union betwéen England and Scotland, it is 
stipulated that “this castle, with those of Stirling, Blackness 
and Edinburgh, shall not be dismantled, as it is considered to 


be the key of the Clyde and the Western Highlands.” 


W. 


Storm Point Light. 


Tue slant rays of the setting sun illuminated the bare rocks 
of a jutting headland, and fell across the wild waste of sand 
and seaweed just beyond. A few fishermen’s cottages were 
seen in the distance—miserable looking places many of them, 
and the children playing upon the sands were even more 
wretched in appearance than the dwellings. 

“Meg Sanders; I say, Meg Sanders, why don’t you come 
and play with us?” asked a boy. | 

The girl looked at him, but did not answer. 

“Sulky again, eh ?”’ said the Boy. 

“No, she ain’t sulky. Are you, Meg?” — a girl stand- 
ing near. 

“Well, I don’t see no use of going to school and church f it 
makes people miserable. Meg ain’t been like the same since 
the parson come and asked her to that school. Catch me 
going, won’t they? But come and have a — now, Meg, 
any way,’’ said the boy, coaxingly, 

After a little more persuasion, the girl joined im the game. 
_ She was about twelve years old, as wild looking as any of her 

companions. Her unkempt, tangled black hair blowing about 
_ in the wind gave her not prepossessing face an almost savage 
- appearance. It could be seen, even in their play, that she was 
feared by most of her companions, and when she again left 
them and wandered off to the # tocks it seemed a relief to’ 
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No one attempted to call her back this time, and she wan- 
dered on, picking her way over the wet, slippery rocks far out 
seawards, talking to herself as she went. 

“Yes; she said, everybody could do: something, some good 
to somebody, but F ain’t got’ nothing to do,” and a heavy sigh: 
escaped her lips: “ Now if father would only come home of 
nights instead of going to the ‘ Jolly Sailor’ I'd do something: 
for him. But there, it’s no good wishing; he won’t-come, and 
I can’t do nothing for nobody.” And with another deep sigh 
she sat down upon a huge boulder of rock, and gazed upon the 
ever-changing waters flowing at her feet. 

She sat, looking first at the sea and then at the sky, for 
- some minutes, when, suddenly jumping up, she exclaimed,— 

“T wonder where father is; we shall have a storm pre~ 
sently.” For she had watched the sea and sky so often that 
she knew the signs of the weather almost as well as her father 
himself did. “I must go home now,” she added, “and light: 
the fire; for father will be wet when he comes in, and mother 
told me before she died always to have the fire ready for 
father. I suppose that is doing something for somebody,” she 
said, more brightly, and, quickening her pace, she scrambled 
back to her rocky home. 

Rocky indeed it was. There was no pretty garden near. if, 
no rustic porch with woodbine and clematis growing over it. 
It was a small square one-storey house, built. of solid blocks of 
rock, and perched on the top of a jutting cliff that overlooked 
the sea for miles. Many were the conjectures as to what 

could have been the reason for building a house in such an 
exposed position. But whatever had been the design of its 
original builders, it was now simply a fisherman’s cottage, and 
the home of Margaret Sandetey or - Sanders, as everybody 
called her. 

The fire was soon lighted, and the tea-things set, and then 
Meg went outside to see if she could espy her father's boat 3 in 
the distance. 

The wind had risen: by this time, and came in fitful 1 geste 
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her preparations for her father’ 8 arrival, and still he had not 


-he has. though, and gone up tothe ‘Jolly Sailor’ 1 dare say- 


that she: knew betokened.a storm, and. she was obliged to hold 
by! the wall to save ‘herself from) being blown down!) 
father would come,” she'said,.as she noticed that the shades of 
evening were gathering as well as the: storm. rising, She 
peered along: the! coast to the point where she knew her father 
always landed—for it was too dangerous to attempt doing se 
in their own immediate neighbourhood,—and at. length ‘she 
descried two or three specks on the distant horizon, and they 
gradually neared the point where two or three moving figures 
could be seen; and the next minute the faint sound of a shott 
was wafted across by the wind—the shout of the wives and 
children.of the men for the safe return of husbands. and fathers 
from the perils of the impending storm. “Qh, it’s all right, 
the boats are in,’’ said. Meg, as she caught the sound; and she 
went indoors and busied herself in preparations for tea. 

She was careful. this afternoon to make the place as com 
fortable as possible, owing to this new-born desire to be. of 
some use in the world. It had only been awakened lately— 
since she had attended the Sunday school ; but once awakened. 
in a character like Meg’s, it was not likely to be forgotten 
again. And so an hour had passed while she was finishing all 


come. 

“T wish he'd miake haste now? she said, as. she sat down 
and complacently surveyed her handiwork. 

Half an hour passed, and. she began to grow uneasy.” ‘The 
wind was blowing furiously now, and the roaring of the waves 
as they dashed against the rocks made fearful din. She 
attempted to open the heavy oaken door; but the wind 
instantly slammed it in her face, and she was obliged to go 


back to the fire again. She listened for another half-hourto 


the raging tempest, and then stationed herself at the window, 
and peered out into the darkness, 
“Tf father hasn’t come in now,” she said ina fearful whis- 


per; then checking these sad thoughts, she added, “Oh, but 
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He always comes home with the others,’': And comforting hers 
self with this thought, but rather disappointed that her father 
had not retarned to see: how comfortable she had ‘made: the 
room look, she once more went back to the fire and) poured: out 
her own tea. ‘This-over, she: down. the ‘and: was 
soon fast asleep...) rs 

Some hours elapsed she The fire had gone 
out, and the room was in total darkness, but the storm was still 
raging, and the rain now beating against the window~-panes. 
Meg got up with a shiver, and ascertaining that her father’ had 
not yet returned, she crept into the little press-bed that stood 
in the corner, ‘and, in spite of the noise of the wmd. and rain, 
was soon fast asleep again. | mon 

Daylight was streaming through the window sheen she iguia 
awoke, and the storm had subsided, although the sea and sky still 

looked tempestuous. Dressing herself as quickly as she could, 
she made her way down to the bedeny for she was now 7 
alarmed at her father’s non-arrival. 

“Well, Meg, has your father come home?” asked one. of 
the fishermen, as she drew near the place where the 1 ad were 
moored. 

“No,” she suppose he’s at the ‘Jolly 
Sailor’ all night.” But as she glanced at the boats she 
noticed that her father’s was not there. * Didn’t father come > 
in with you yesterday ?”? she asked, growing pale with fright. 

“ No, lass, he didn’t; he went round to Hinder’s, *tother 
side of the bay, laid a wager he’d land at Storm Pomt.” 

“ But he couldn’t last night,” said Meg; “I’ve heard him 
say he wouldn’t try to when it was fair weather.” 

“ Well, anyhow he’ll try it now,” said the man, “ for there 
are pretty heavy odds for and against it. But very likely he’s 
stopping at Hinder’s all night, and you'll see him home to- 
day.” This was all the intelligence Meg could glean from 
any of the men. 

“He'd be worse than a fool to try landing at Storm Point 
last night,” said a woman standing near.. “If there was a bit 
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of a light; now, round there we shouldn't hare so marly wrecks — 


as there are, for they could steer clear ofthe rocks then. 
ever heard.” | 

“Pil put a light to-night,” Meg. 
ae tell father, if you see him to-day, that there'll be one, and not 
A to come near the rocks to Jand.’’’ 

:: “There’s a good lass, Mee; for if thy father don’t need it 
it somebody else will. P*raps it'll be the saving of many lives,” 

Hy said an old widow, who had lost her husband and two-tont off 
f this dangerous part of the coast. 

tell father, if you see him, about the light, said 
| Meg, as the men were putting off. | 

i “All right; but he'll be back ‘before we are, ; ™ answered the 


nren. 


But the day passed, the other boats came in, and'the shades 
of eveniag closed around, and still the missing fisherman had fF 
not returned. Meg had been busy all day in cleaning up the 

house and preparing for her night’s illumination. She had 
‘been to the village, and spent all her'little store of halfpence 
in the purchase of two or three large-sized candles; and tell- 
| ing the woman who kept the shop the purpose for Which she 
a wanted them, she offered to lend her a bright tin reflector to 
t place at the back, and thus increase the light. It was at the 
Hf cost of some little pains and: ingenuity: that the candle was 
| placed at the window and the reflector fixed at the back; but 
at last all the difficulties were conquered, and ‘she clapped her 
hands with delight when she saw the flood of radiance thrown 
4B upon the water from her candle. 
i “Oh, everybody that comes near the Point will be able to 
HE see that!” she said; and as the shadows deepened and the 
stars came out one by: one, she watched with some anxiety for 
the shadow of her father’s boat to fall across the flood of 
golden light shimmering on the water. Butno boat came. The 
night passed, and the next day, and the next, and still Meg 
hoped that her father would come, and ek the candle meas 
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ing. But at length two or three battered pieces of wood were 
washed up on the shore, and they were recognised as being 
_part of Sanders’s boat ; and when Meg saw them she knew that 
_ she was fatherless. At first her grief and sorrow were very 
great, for she had'resolved to become her father’s comforter, 
and help him all she could, and the thought was very bithes 
that he now needed her help no longer. 

“There ain’t nothing I can do to help ite now, she 
said. “It ain’t no good for me to go to Sunday school again ; 
they can’t tell me nothing I can do now father’s gone;”.and 

the tears streamed down her cheeks afresh as she put. away the 
remains of her last candle, and cleaned the tin reflector ready 
to take back to the woman at the shop. 
She was still cleaning the reflector when a gentle knock was 
heard at the door; and in answer to Meg’s loud, gruff “ Come 
. in,” a young lady—her Sunday school ‘teacher—entered the 
miserable, desolate room. 
: “My poor child,” said the lady, kindly, “I heard of your 
trouble yesterday, and have come to see if I can help you.” 
q Now Meg had studiously avoided coming in contact with 
herjteacher. She had slipped into her class after all the rest 
had assembled, and out again as soon as the lesson was con- 
cluded; and although she heard, she never appeared to pay the 
slightest attention to what was said, so that the lady had taken 
but little interest in her ragged, shy, unprepossessing, and 
apparently inattentive pupil, until she heard of her father’s 
being drowned, when she resolved to visit the poor desolate 
orphan. Meg was not a little surprised when she saw who | 
her visitor was, and would have hidden herself had she been 
able. She dropped the reflector she was rubbing and stood 
silent and abashed, while the lady, asking if she might take a 
_ seat, drew a chair towards her and sat. down. 
“Don’t let me hinder you, Margaret,” she said; “you were 
cleaning this reflector.” 
“Yes, but it ain’t no use now ; father ‘ll never want the light 
in the window again; 1 can’t do nothing for nobody now;” 
a3 
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and the floodgates of her grief being thus opened the tears _ 


rolled down her cheeks, the heavy sobs choking her utt 
while the lady vainly tried to comfort her. Perhaps the great. 
est comfort of all to Meg was the sight of the tears falling 


from her teacher’s eyes; for then she knew that there was. 


somebody who cared for her. still, although father and mother 
were gone. 

“ But I ain’t got nobody I can help now, said Meg, after a 
few minutes; “you told us the other Sunday that everybody 
eould help somebody, and I thought I’d just help fathers 
little more, and now there ain’t nothing I can do.” 


“ Yes, Magg ie, there is; God will give you something to do, 
sure.’ 


“But I ain’t got nobody,” _ persisted Maggie. 
“My dear, would you not be willing to help others, even if 


_ they are strangers to you? You know Jesus came, not only to 


save those who loved Him and were kind to Hin, but those 


who hated him and killed Him. You would like to please Him, © { 
Maggie, would you not?” | 


Maggie nodded her head, and a bright look came into her 


tear-stained face as she asked,— 
“Will He be pleased with anything I can do?” 


“Yes, indeed He will,” answered her teacher, not a little | 
surprised at the earnestness of the question, and this proof that 


her words of instruction had been epresareete by one whom 
she had scarcely noticed before. 

After some further conversation the lady left, not a little 
puzzled to know what to devise for this wild, untamed, u- 
kempt, yet earnest girl to do for her maintenance in the future. 
Service was almost out of the question, she thought, for the 
wild, free life she had led among her storm-beaten rocks totally 


unfitted her for the confinement and restraint = must neces- 
sarily be imposed upon her. 


While the lady was thus thinking, ‘Megyie was entertaining 
another visitor, Widow Betts, wpo had encouraged her to light 
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“Well, Meg, my girl,” she said, sitting down upon the chair 
the lady had just left, “thee did some good with thy light the 
other night — thy father didn’t come to see it shine.” 

“Did I?” said Meg, wearily ws away at the reflector 
again. 
“Yes; thy light saved many for a brig was 
right on to these rocks, when thy light shone out and saved 
them. Ah, if they would only have a light here always what 
good it might do!’”’ Maggie did not pay much heed to the rest — 
of the widow’s gossip about her son-in-law, with whom she 
lived; her thoughts were occupied by the words, “ If they would 
only have a light here what good it might do.”’ 

At length she resolved to try herself and keep a light burn- 
ing all night. The sailors who passed and saw it shine upon 
the water would not come to thank her—would not know who 
it was watching to keep it burning, but Jesus would, and He 
would be pleased, and that was enough for her. In his leisure 
hours her father had taught her to manufacture little baskets | 
and curiosities out of shells and seaweed, :and this she deter- 
mined to turn to account if possible. She had several times 
made one or two and sold them at the shops m the town, and 
she now thought if she worked industriously at this shell work, 
instead of rambling out on the rocks and sands, she might earn 
enough to keep herself and buy candles for the light. With 
this new object in view, Maggie’s grief was not so absorbing, 
and she immediately set to work upon the manufacture of her 
baskets. Before the week was at an end she had made and 
sold several. When she told her teacher on Sunday what she 
had been doing, the lady looked surprised, scarcely knowing 
whether it would do for a young girl to continue such a life of 
hardship as she would necessarily have to encounter in con- 
tinuing such a.self-denying work. 

But Meg was not to be moved from her purpose. The 


 hardships—often hunger, thirst, and cold, having to be endured — 


—did not deter her. She would sit hour after hour, day after | 
day, making up her baskets in her solitary storm-beaten home, 
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of buyin to warn! off the shilots:frote 
ase! New and then she! wasoehecred: by!) hearing 


AHA Another being’saved from destruction 
Hér warnitiy light; and the thought/of this‘nerved: hér.t0 figsh 
exertions whenever found ‘herself'growing weary:of her 
| solitary, ‘self-imposed tabour. io wuitios djnia 
‘wealthy’ ‘shipowners heard. of the young 
Yight-kewper, ‘and they resolved tobuild:a:proper lighthouse 
the ‘sput:' But until: this: could:be done 
‘vive ‘her the means: tookeep/ the cottage: ligltatill 
Wurnitig! und when thé lighthouse! was finishéd, +0! take ‘care 
she was provided for. nis! yismeonizs 
was appointed to be the new light-keepers 
he’ ¢athe ‘thd’ saw Maggie he was so pleased with’ her (for 


phe had greatly improved during: the last: few years), thathe 
‘asked Her become his wife) which she did ‘ashort timenfter- 
‘Wards. ° ‘thus whe’ was ‘still looked ‘upon: and: called: thé 
keeper ‘of Storm: Point- by: all :the i neighbourhood, who 
WHEE tel’ of ttie'good to- others; though 
predt thoroughfare stteets of the city: Have generally 
Of shops Gh ‘dre apartments 
‘Which “do with! thems and which are inhabited 
private families? Most of the’ by-streets wooden 
pate’ at each end; closed: at! night; and guarded. ‘by -a porter 
within” who Gpens it to "persons who require admittance: There 
‘also many courts, Wwith’severd? narrow ‘lanes branching oub 
them: but fio théroaphfare) dnd ‘only one»common entrance 
“With Pate, is! also selosed houses 
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an open. unpaved edurt;inte which-the principal spartmentalpok, 
There-arein thei town, three or four squares or open:places of 
considerablé during the 
high floods of the Nile. Amiong the, numerous, ;mosques, four 
dates from the ninth century of ounjera.-. Among, the other 
remarkable ‘buildings -are the: public | baths, of :which.it ig gaid 
there are between: sixtyiand seventy, 
ternally internally, the vamous; apartments... being | paved 
with omarble. The: coffee-honses: also are very,numerons, but 
extremely plain and unadorned. “cl babivorw 
Those owonderful plaess, the bazaars, have.been compared to 
vast’ labyrinth» of; long; narrow, uupaved; undrained lanes, 
never! straight for! more hundred yards or/so, winding 
and bending ‘in-all kinds of\-curves; ‘and: intersecting eachother 
at’ different angles; these bythe 
projecting stories of «the houses; andjlined,on either,side;below 
by open; square, doorless:stalls; into which there isno entrance 
for'the purchaser, and within which} ensconced amid hi ee 
sits the most extraordinary of shopkeepers. No keen look-out 
kept for those who may-be-egemmg his. goods apparently with in- 
tent to purchase ; no haste, even when addressed, to present his — 
articles ; no care to praise}@n;feypress them in any way upon 
the attention of the purchaser. He looks, he moves, he acts, 
as if he had most thoroughly made up his mind that if his goods 
-were:to be sold! that day, and. to,that manor woman whoisthen 
before:him, sold they-will be; whatever hemay say or-do,andso 
to fate he leaves! that,: ashe} leaves, all;things else. With all 
shades and. varieties:-of this kind.,of ‘carelessness, indolence, 
living; constant, crowded, troubled current of men and women — 
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blocked up, and scarcely ever beimg so open or unoccupied as 

not to require constant watchfulness on the part of the passen- 
ger. ‘To stand within one of the few recesses that afford pro. 
tection from the passing crowd, and to gaze now at the rapid 
stream in the centre, and then at the figures so quaintly placed 
on either side,—the thoroughfare of any great city in the West 
cannot furnish anything half so piquant and amusing. 

One of the curiosities of Cairo, it seems, is the hair-oil 
bazaar. The Egyptian women are described as prodigious hair- 
dressers, and the variety of perfumes which they lavish upon 
their hair and persons exceed all European custom and calcula- 
tion. ‘This bazaar 1s said to be all scents, oil, and gold braids 
for the hair. It is nearly half a mile long. The odour, or the 
mixture of odours, may well be presumed to be overpowering, 
when every other shop is devoted to scented bottles ; the inter- 
vening ones containing perfumed head-dresses, formed of 
braids, of ribbon, and gold lace, which descend to the ground. 

The numerous minarets seen peering above the houses and 
the trees present, as may be supposed in a wide-spread city 
like Cairo, a very picturesque appearance. A mosque is & 
Mohammedan place of worship, the distinctive marks of which 
are generally cupolas and minarets. Internally they exibit 


nothing remarkable as to plan or accommodation, forming 


merely a single large hall or apartment without any scats or 
other fittings up, and with no other decoration than that of 
pavements and carpets, or arabesques and mosaics on the walls. 
In regard to these latter, some of the mosques at Cairo are 
highly embellished. Although more famed than any other, 
the mosque of Santa Sophia at Constantinople exhibits nothing 
of Mohammedan or Arabian architecture, but was originally 
built for a church, and is in the Byzantine style. | 
A minaret (from the Arabic menarah, @ lantern) in Turkish 
nd Eastern architecture, is a very slender and lofty turret, 
having one or more projecting balconies around it, that divide 
it externally into two or more storeys. They are used i 
Mohammedan countries for the purpose of a the people 
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to prayers, and therefore serve the purpose of belfries. They 
are, however, generally more numerous than such purpose — 
actually demands, there being one at each angle of the build- 
ing, and sometimes a greater number, andjhence they become 
highly characteristic features, as well on account of their 
frequency as their tall, column-like shape, whieh causes them to 
contrast so picturesquely with the domes that crown the edifice, 
and together with which they serve to produce a pleasing and 
varied architectural outline. The resemblance to the column 
form is frequently greatly increased by the uppermost gallery 
being corbelled and ornamented for a short distance downwards, 
so as to assume the shape and mass of a capital, above which 
the structure is usually made to terminate in a small polygonal 
alcove with open arches on its sides, and crowned by an ogive 
or bulbous dome. 

The muezzin, in Mohammedan countries, is the general 
appellation of those oflicers or clerks of the mosques whose 
duty it is to cry out from the minaret gallery, the ezann, or 
invitation to prayers, at the five canonical hours, namely, at 
dawn, at noon, at four o’clock in the afternoon, at sunset, and 
at night-close. The muezzincry is a substitute for bells, which 
are not used in Mohammedan countries. The words of the. 
ezann are,— God is great; I attest that there is no other God 
but God: I attest that Mohammed is the prophet of God: 
come to prayers; come to the temple of salvation: God is 
good; there is no God but God.” Each of these sentences is 
repeated several times in succession, with pauses between, and 
ina kind of slow chanting, and occasionally shrill tone, forming 
a solemn though wild melody, peculiarly impressive especially 
when suddenly breaking upon the silence of the night. On 
hearing the muezzin’s'call, the devout Mussulmans turn their 
faces towards Mecca, and recite their namaz, or prayers. It. 
was interesting to hear the muezzin’s call from the minaret to 
prayer. That solitary voice on high, heard in the stillness of 
the early morn, as I have heard it, long before sunrise > has a 
strangely solemn sound. 
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The public gardens of Cairo consist of groves of ' drange and 
lemon trees, and vines; and the cemeteries, both within and 
without the town, are also frequented as promenades. 

Within seven miles of Cairo, there still exists a wonder of 
the old time which must have made a great figure in the Arab 
legends,—a petrified forest lying in the desert, and which, to . 
complete the wonder, it is evident must have been petrified 
while still standing. The trees are now lying on the ground, 
many of the trunks forty feet long, with their branches beside 
them, all of stone, and evidently shattered by the fall. While 
in Alexandria, I made the acquaintance of an English traveller 
who had recently visited this petrified forest, and out of the 


remarkable specimens he had gathered there he presented me 


with a very interesting one—a portion, unquestionably, of the 
branch of a tree which had been changed into stone. | 

The population of Cairo some years ago was reckoned at — 
240,000 inhabitants, of whom about 190,000 were native — 
Mussulmans, 10,000 Copts, between 3,000 and 4,000 Jews, and 
the rest strangers from various countries. In 1835 the plague 
made fearful ravages in the city, sweeping off not less than 
80,000 of its inhabitants; but in a very few years the popula- 
tion was supposed to have again reached its usual number. In 
Cairo, as in Alexandria, donkeys with Arab boys take the 
place of cabs and fiacres. During my short stay I saw many 
of the Pasha’s soldiers. Franks, in their own dresses, may 
wander alone through all the streets of Cairo and Constanti- 
nople, and of other Oriental cities, asfreely as in London or | 
Paris, without hindrance or molestation, where, within the last 
half century, they would have been followed with curses, and 
perhaps with stones. If they travel in the interior, they are 


everywhere received with courtesy and usually with kindness. 


Ranged along the eastern edge of the Nile, the waters of © 
which afford a constant variety of moving scenery, and the 
verdure of whose banks is perpetual, the rich residents of the 


_ city breathe in their country houses'there'a purer ‘atmosphere 


than at Cairo, and enjoy. the delicious freshness of the river 
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breeze. The original name of Cairo in Arabic is El-Kahirah, 
but it is now called by the natives Musr, as were the wedite 
capitals of Egypt. 

The following description of the rich prospect which the 
approach to Oairo presents is from the pen of that enterprising 
traveller, Mr. Buckingham, published after his visit to Egypt 
and other Eastern lands. “The city itself,” he says, “seated 
at the foot of the Mokattam hills, its dome-topped mosques and 
countless minarets, the forests of lateen masts on the shores of 
Boulak, the swelling Nile, covering whole islands and provinces 
with its abundant waters, the fleets of boats sailing through 
branches and canals in every possible direction, appearing to | 
skim along the surface of the fields themselves, from the ver- 
dure intercepting the view of the narrow chamnels, the towns 
and villages that studded this variegated carpet of nature, the 
busy hum of commerce which could be already heard, on the 
one side the silent desolation of the desert, and on the other a 
_ splendid city seated at the foot of imposing hills, and full of 
life and motion, with the endless. diversity of figures, dresses, 
complexions, countries, religions, manners, and even languages, 
of the crowds who passed in review before us, all contributed 
to form a picture more resembling the effect of fairy enchant- 
ment than reality. Neither London nor Lisbon, the only two 
metropolitan cities that I had yet seen, seated, like Cairo, on the 
banks of a commercial river, and with both of which I was 
familiar, have anything like this Eastern capital. Both on the 
Thames and the Tagus almost everything is characteristic of 
the prevailing national taste and manners; but at this em- — 
porium of Oriental opulence on the Nile, the diversity is so 
endless, that it is almost impossible to point out any one style 
or character which prevails above another ; and if I experienced 
&trange sensations on landing at Alexandria, I felt infinitely 
‘More on entering Cairo, to which even Europeans have attached 
the epithet “Grand,” and which the Arabs WR by the ex- 
of Mother of the World.” 
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The Bunch of 
CHAPTER 


Mrs. BuriEr hastened home, taking with her Mrs. Dav s’s 
and Susan’s letters to show to her husband, and feeling more 
comfortable in her mind at the thought of Jane going to live 
in the same family as her cousin than she had expected. She 
said to herself, “Susan cannot be so bad, after all, if she can 
get such a good place, and keep it too.” 

— she entered her own cottage she was rather marptleal 

see Miss Thornton, from the Hall, seated in the old arm. 
als talking to Jane, who stood listening to her with flushed 
cheeks. 

“Oh, mother!”’ exclaimed Jane, “ Miss Thornton has had a 
letter from the lady where Susan is, asking about me; and she 
is 80 kind, she says she will write to the ay this afternoon if 
you will let me go.” 


“1 must talk to your mother now sho is here, Jane,” said 
Miss Thornton. 
“Yes, ma’am—ceertainly,” said Mrs: Butler, taking off her 
- bonnet hastily, and feeling thankful that her cottage presented 
a little more tidy appearance than her sister’s had done, to 
receive an early visitor. Jane .had well performed her task ; 
the breakfast-things were all washed ard put away, the hearth 
swept, and the meat pudding for dinner was boiling on the fire. 
Baby, looking clean and rosy, and neatly dressed, sat in her high 
chair at the table playing with a box of toys which had been 
_ Miss Thornton’s present to one of the children ; and though 
‘some pieces were broken, and a few lost, it had been so carefully 
preserved that to baby) it still was a fund of amusement. 
) “Sit down, Mrs. Butler, ” said the lady, “and let us talk this 
matter over. Perhaps you can find something to do up-stairs , 
while I talk to your mother,” she continued, addressing Jane. — 


“ Yes, ma’am,”’ said Jane; but as dhe turned to. leave the 
room her mother said,— bi | ; 
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“ Jane, my dear, go in and help your aunt a bit. I’ve hin- 
- dered her a long while this morning, and she’ll hardly be. 
- ready for your uncle when he comes home to dinner.” 

Away went Jane, delighted at the thought of helping her 
aunt and hearing about Susan; and then Mrs. Butler seated 
herself and opened her heart to her kind visitor. | - 

“Tt isn’t that I mind her going so far,’ said the anxious ~ 
mother, “ but I am afraid of the bad examples she may meet 
with in London, and if she were to learn evil ways. it would 
break my heart.” 

“She has been well taught, Mrs. Butler,” said Miss Thorn- 
ton, “and I think her principles are good. We must hope 
that she will be able to resist temptation to do wrong. She 
knows where to go for help and strength.” 

_ “T hope so, Miss,” said the mother. ‘Stephen and I have 
tried to train our children in the way they should go.” | 

“Well, then, you have the promise,”’ she replied; “and you. 
must have trust and faith in that promise. If she is away 
from you, she has still a Father in heave# who will not fail to 
watch over her, if you trust her to His care.”’ 

“T know it, ma’am, I know it,” replied Susan; “and Mrs, 
Sinclair is a very good lady, I am sure, from what Mrs. Davis 

and Susan say in their letters. I’ve got them here, seis, 

—would you like to read them P”’ 
“Yes, very much. Is the one Jane received. this morning 
amongst them ? ” | 

“ Yes, ma’am, they’re all together.” 

“Well,” said Miss Thornton, rising, “Tl take them home 
and read them; for I’m sure you have been hindered quite 
enough this morning. Talk the matter over at dinner with 
Stephen; and if you decide to let Jane go, send her up to me 
and I’ll help her with her letter; she seems afraid she shall 
not know what to say to Mrs. Sinclair. I know she can do it 
when she sets herself to work, and then I can give her pens 
and paper. But she shall write her own words, Mrs. Butler,. 

—I shall take care it is all her own.” 
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Oh, thank you, ma’am. You're ‘very kind,’’ said Ridin: 
“but if you would please, Miss Thornton, to read those letters 
before you go; if you'll please to sit down again, you won't 
be in my way in the least, I assure you. I wanted Stephen 
to see those letters when he comes home to dinner, for I think 
he’ll be almost more against her going than I am.” 

“Oh! do you think so? Well, then, I'll leave and 
you can send them to me by Jane when she comes to the 
Hall. 1 won’t stay now, I’ve hindered you long enough: 
And here comes Jane—tell her to come this afternoon soon 
after two. Keep up your spirits, Susan ; I think this oppor. 
tunity for your daughter is quite a providence. I am very much 
pleased with the letter I received this morning from Miss Sin- 
clair. Only think of the advantage of getting her into a 
religious family! But really I must run,” she continued. 
“ Good-bye, Mrs. Butler; I shall hear all about what Stephen ~ 
says from Jane;” and the next moment she was gone. 

Miss Thornton had a motive in her haste. She knew that 
at about this hour she should meet Stephen as he left the Hall » 
to come home to dinner, and she thought a few words from 
her would influence him. i 

This opportunity for Jane seemed so suitable on her first 
going out, that she was anxious she should not lose it through 
the over-anxiety of her parents. She met Stephen just as he 
passed out through a little side gate leading to the park. His 
face had a thoughtful look. When he caught sight of Miss 
Thornton it brightened considerably, and he took off his hat 
and was passing on, when she stopped him, and in a few 


words told him of the letter she 7 received, and of her 


own opinion on the matter. 
“Oh! thank God for this andives ‘to my prayer,” said 
Stephen. “Oh, Miss Thornton, I’ve been praying so earnestly 


_ ‘to be shown the right way to act about my daughter; and 
mow you seem to take away all my fears by what you say. 


If it’s ‘ God-fearing family, then it’s the or: pie for my 
Jenny.” 
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Well, don’t trust-entirely, to me, Stephen; go home and 
hear what your wife says, andread. the, letters she has, to 
show you, and then decide. .Now I won’t keep you from 
your dinner any longer, Good morning, Stephen.” 6 

“Good morning, Miss; and. God bless you for your kind 
sympathy with us in everything.” 

Very little passed on the subject during the peta ti at 
the cottage. Stephen mentioned that he had seen and talked 
with Miss Thornton, and then his wife gave him the letters, 
which he read in silence. Susan saw the struggle, and’ she 
said not a word. As he put on his cap to go off again to work, 
he said. quietly,— 

“ Jane, my girl, if you idl to go to London oa take that 
housemaid’s place with your cousin, I’ve no objection. We'll 
talk about it by and by; but you must send your answer 
before four o'clock, remember.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear father! Then I may go up to the 
Hall to write my letter? ”’ 

“Certainly ; if Miss Thornton is so good as to take that 
trouble with you, you must go. She’s a dear, good lady, and 
she'll give you the very best advice, you may be quite certain ; 

and I hope you'll attend to it.” 

“Qh, I will, father—indeed I will,” said Jane, as she bexss 
with great quickness to clear away the dinner-things, and help 
her mother as much as possible before leaving her to go to the 
Hall. 

Stephen came Loan as sana at six o’clock. He said very 
little during the evening meal, which they called supper, ' but 
it was really tea and supper together, for Susan Penerally con- 
trived to get a little cold meat or some bacon for her husband 
and eldest son, who had been working hard all day at the Hall; 
the rest were well satisfied with good thick slices of bread, with ; 
treacle or honey, or even dripping, and sometimes butter; but 
such a careful family as this, when a husband receives regu- 
lar wages. every week, need not starve. Stephen had built ‘a 
fowl-house at the end of his garden, and the fowls had free 
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access to the common and to the field at the back. He also had 
a bee-hive, and was able to sell a great deal of honey besides — 
keeping enough for his family, so that with new-laid eggs, a 
chicken now and then, and the vegetables and fruit from his | 
garden, Stephen’s table was well supplied, although they sel. 
dom had meat. With thankful hearts these honest, humble 
people would seat themselves at a table on which there wag 
always enough and to spare of good wholesome food; and— 
when Stephen returned thanks, he did it, not as a matter of 
form, but from his heart. He could read enough from the 


scribed together to take in weekly, of the terrible want and 
starvation, and crime and sorrow amongst the poor in London, 
with wages even higher than his own; and these accounts 
made him thankful for the comforts he enjoyed, and more than 
ever an advocate for teetotalism. Perhaps, too, this news- 
paper had made him alarmed about a situation near London 
for his daughter. He had seen very little of the great: city, 
and had no particular wish to visit it again, excepting to see the 
Crystal Palace, which had not long been opened at Sydenham 
when Susan Saunders first entered her situation with Mrs. 
Davis at Kensington. Stephen sat for some time in his arm- 
chair after supper, thmking over all these things, and balane- 
ing the pleasure he hoped to have in taking his daughter, and 
perhaps some more of his family, to this fairy palace, of which 
he had read so much, with the dread he felt at trusting her 
alone in such a place of wickedness as London seemed to be. 
After the things were cleared away, James, the eldest boy, 
brought outa book he was reading. Harry and Fred settled 
themselves quietly to their lessons, and the two youngest were 
taken to bed by Jane. When she returned, she seated herself 
beside her mother, and they were soon busily engaged at 
work. Stephen rightly guessed that the articles upon which 
the needles moved so rapidly belonged to Jane, and were 
being prepared for her to take with her to London. He 
observed also that his wife's eyes looked red, as if she had 
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been shedding tears. At last he took up his pipe, filled it 
slowly, lighted it, took a few whiffs, and then said rather 
suddenly,— 

“So, my girl, you’re determined to leave us p 

Every one looked up as the words sounded in the quiet still- 
ness of the room, and glanced at Jane. 

“Oh, father,” she exclaimed, “didn’t you wish me to 
co?” and her face aehes while the tears rose in her 
eyes. 
me Oh yes, Jenny; I saewrs you must begin to earn your own 
living very soon, if not now. Even if I could afford to keep 
you, my girl, it would be better for a young woman in your 
station of life to go out in the world and learn to fight for 
herself; but your old dad doesn’t quite like to part with you, 
and that’s the truth.” 

His wife looked at him earnestly as he spoke, and observed 
with surprise that there was a moist brightness in his dark 


eyes that looked nae tears. orem her own feelings, 
she said,— 


“We must learn to do without her, father. The boys will 
be going next. We shall get used to it in tame, I dare say.” 

“1 know it, wife—I know it must be.” 

@ $$ Jane had caught sight of the tears ghttering in her 
father’s eyes. She started up, and kneeling by his knees 
she said,— 

“Father, even now I needn’t go, if you don’t wish it. It 
seems all bright and pleasant to be going to earn my own 
living, but I try not to think of leaving you all, it is so dread- 
ful. You know I would rather stay with you and mother if 
I could.” 
_ She broke down then, and leaning her head against her 

father’s shoulder as she knelt by his side, sobbed bitterly, 
He placed his arm round her and pressed her to him. Then 
recovering himself, he said,— 

“No, no, my girl, I would not prevent you roms getting such 
a good place as this seems to be. ‘London isn’t so far off now 
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as it used to be; with these railroads we can get there in two 
hours. No, 1 am only a little fearful for my Jenny, lest. she 


should learn anything wrong in London. Oh, my child! 


wherever you may be, remember above all things'to pray to 
God, and to read your Bible. You will get on in your sitaa- 
tion, and be respected, if you always try to do your duty 
honestly and truly to the best of your power. Never be above 
being ‘shown. Some silly young servants fancy they know 
better than their mistresses. And above all, Jenny, always 


speak the truth. If you once deceive, who will believe you 


afterwards? Never do wrong because others tell you to, and 
remember that your master’s and mistress’s property is not 
yours—not even the food after you have had as much as you 
want to eat and drink. Be careful. never to waste anything ; 


‘and never attempt to touch what is locked up; if your mis- 


tress intended you to help yourself she would not lock it up. 
Ah, my girl, you must always remember that, even when alone, 
there is one Eye upon you, and that God sees every action; 
then you will not be tempted to do wrong when your mis 
tress is absent, any more than when she is present; anda 
mistress soon finds out whom she can trust, you may depend on 
that. God bless you, my child, and keep you from doing 
wrong,” he added, kissing her tenderly. Then in a cheerful 
tone he exclaimed, ‘ Come, mother, cheer up; now let us 
look at the bright side of it all.” 


Jane rose from her father’s side as he spoke, and saw the | 


tears streaming down her mother’s cheeks. She threw her 
arms round her neck, wiped away the tears, and tried to smile, 
even while they streamed from her own eyes. 

“ Come, come,” said Stephen, we mustn’t make the poor gitl 
unhappy in this‘manner. When she comes to see us by and 


by, with her wages in her pocket and good clothes on her 


back, we shan’t cry then,—shall we, Tom?” 


“ No, indeed, father,” said the boy, who felt almost inclined ; 


to cry even while he spoke. | 
“It’s my turn next, father,” said Harry, the second bey. 
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“You know you said I should go to London when I’m old 
enough; and Jane will perhaps hear of a place for me. I 
shan’t cry when I go-to Lendon; it’stae jolly to think of.” 

The conversation now took a more cheerful turn. Stephen 
could tell his children many pleasant stories about Lon- 
don and the neighbourhood. Jane and her mother worked 
faster: than ever while he talked» The! boys put away their 
books and listened eagerly, Freddy, m his delight, standing by 
his father’s side. A visit to the Crystal Palace was even 
planned for the next summer, when, if Jane kept her place, . 
- Tom and his mother were to'go up by the excursion tram one 
week, and Harry with his father the next. There were a great 
many difficulties in the way at present, but Stephen said if the 
money could be saved by that time; all the other difficulties 
would soon be overcome’; and so'they talked till quite late. It 
was, after all, a happy evening; and one which Jane long 
remembered ; and it ended—as all happy evenings should end 
—in prayer and praise. Stephen’ knelt with his family, and 
added, to his simple prayer for pardon and protection, a peti- 
tion that God would go with his dear child to her new home; 
and wateh over her, and take care of her for ever: A few 
tears accompanied the words, but they wiped them soon ; for 
this trusting family had faith to believe that the prnyee would 
be heard ‘and answered. 


A Hint.—Those*that know the most are most sensible how little they 
know in comparison of what is yet unknown, and therefore consider things 
with modesty and’candour; but Ignorance cries out at once it “ cannot be,” 
inconsiderately measuring the powers of Nature by the scanty compass of 


its own experience, and moreready to reject the truth than take the pains to 
find it out. | 
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plants, they shelter many insects. Swans and ducks, too, are 


toad wah ant m) af Flowers 


Tar: present, month, has, quite a ‘different. character. from, 
that of last. Spring has quite yielded to summer. ‘Nature: 
is wearing a more calm and settled aspect ; and at noontide, 
we hear few sounds save the humming of that busy little 
chemist, the bee, distilling honey from the flowers. There is 
scarcely any month in the year in which the. early morning 
and evening are more delightful than in this. Is it not 


strange that so few of our “enlightened” people avail them- 


selves of them? Let our readers make the most of them, for 
they pass:all too quickly away, and we can none of us my 
certainly that we shall see them again. . 
Every part of a rural landscape in June is profuse ; in leaves 
and flowers. Even the surface of every stream and ponds 
covered with green leaves. The beautiful crowfoot, still 


‘adorns the silvery current, and the curious duckweeds. form 


a thick herbage on the stagnant pool. Like other aquatic 


very fond of pecking at them, a performance which we often 
have watched with great dismay, knowing that many insects 
must be also sacrificed. 

Waving its beautiful. yellow petals above the stream, ‘the 
yellow iris (J. pseudacorus) is a beautiful plant in June, 
This flower is sometimes found in moist woods, and is '@% 
ceedingly handsome. If we turn up the arched yellow petals, 
like coverings, which form the pistils, we shall discover the 
stamens underneath. But how shall we enumerate the 
“bright gems” that yet await our June wanderings? Here 
are the grasses in but these. we leave until next 
month. 

Quitting the for the fields, we find 
_ abundance of floral beauty. The broom, the ‘bonnie broom” 
scoparius), with its myriads of flowers, is the most 
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conspicuous amongst as greet us on the.dry heath-land. 
Many a plaintive’ tale is ‘associated with thé broom, many a 
lament has been written concerning the sad thoughts that are 
blended with the “long yellow broom,” by him who remem- 
bers it in connection with ‘his’ far-off home. ' Much, also, has 
been written in praise of its gorgeous blossoms, and: 
the lines by Burns are most worthy of quotation : — 


a Their groves of sweet myrtle let foreign lands visti: 
_ Whose bright beaming summers exalt the perfume ; 
‘Far dearer to me yon lone glen of green breckan, 
. W7 the burn stealing under the long yellow broom ; 
Where the bluebell and gowan lurk lowly unseen, 


For there, lightly tripping amongst the = flowers, 
_ A-listening the linnet, oft wanders my Jean.’ 


“Thus sang the poet Burns, but he evidently: Led “my 
Jean” more than the “wild flowers” which were hallowed by 
her presence. History relates that this wild flower was dis- 
tinguished amid the stormy times of the fourteenth century ; 
even by royalty, for a sprig of it was adopted as his badge by 
the Duke of Anjou, father of Henry I. He gathered that wild 
flower (at least, so legends tell us) when, passing through a 
rocky pathway, he saw on either side bushes of yellow broom, 
clinging with firm grasp to the huge stones, or upholding the 
crumbling soil ; “ and thus,” said he, “ shall that golden plant 
ever be my cognizance, rooted firmly amid rocks, and yet also 
upholding that which is ready to fall. I will bear it in my 
crest, amid battle-fields if need be, at tournaments, and when 
_ dispensing justice.” Thus saying, the warrior broke off a 
branch, and fixing it in triumph on his cap, returned to his 
castle, while as se the Sowers -_ not drooped. So runs 
the legend. 

In calm and sunny weather it is a comwahat amusing to hear 
the crackling sound produced by the explosion of the elastic 
seed-vessels among farze bushes. The sound resembles that of 
tiny popguns, such as fairies might be supposed to use, if these: 
ittle people ever disturbed their pleasant revels with warlike 
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“heaths diffuse a purple hue over the places of their growth, 
Where heath abounds, weread that the honey has a reddislecast 
and: strong flavour, unlike that which: is. produeed from will 


_ plant, on account of its rich neetarious juices. Grouseianl 


serve for them a continual. supply,.the seed-vesselsare 80 cons 


_ BStructed that a considerable: number of seeds are in-process of. 


continual development, and 
they rapidly vegetate. 

ciating many a fond and tender remembrance with every fame 


plant, and many a <rtenn who has faced death m its mow 


forms with calmness, has been seen to weep like ® 
childiwhen looking-upon the simple heather im distant lant 


Flower of his dear loved native land! 
Wihien ‘he, foreign strandyy 

Thathome and thee 


course of July: six spéciee of these. 


very annoying to the The eoritinon, rod pope 
Rhaas), with ite globular flower, is:general in alk parte-of 
Bngiand: It is cultivated in Flanders and: several: partall 
Germany for the sake of ite seeds, from: which an-excelient 
is made, and used’ as: substitute for olive cil.. The ancien? 
held'a very different opmion 
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or beautiful, and:although: are forced: to: leave: many: 


tames, for instead of regarding :the: poppyas idjurious, they 
looked upon its gay petals as-a.trophyrof triumph to the lands 
owner,’ since! no «corn, was thought »good: which! had not-an’ 
admixture of the poppy; and! when thé reaper ‘offered 
Ceres. his ‘thanksgivings: for a good: harvest, the! browm:ears: 
of corm:and: the seeds of the poppy cerved for expressions of 

as is our own searlet: fiower;:it:is much more:so in other lands 
for in the corn+fields of France: it. has. a. mueh richer ts tham 


arvensis), is now smiling at us by the: wayside 5 known alsovas: 
the “shepherd's barometer,” a name-given om aceount of ite 
indication of rain: by: closing delicate flowers... It is: cers 
tainly more to: be depended upon: than. other wald flowers. 


enthusiastic “asthetic” at every step,.some belonging by 
right to the previeus. month, to 
depart, and others: whieh mostly open.in. dunes | 
By wandering far into the woods we shalk find many rare 
species of the: ales the: tittle, epebright 
(E. officinalis) opens to the. suiibes 
pertion of this pleasing’ litle’ flewer long: fallen: into 
the different: plants which. decorate: our woods: amd fields ‘thie 
sunty month. ‘We have noted:some of the most‘conspicnous 


noticed, this: is:no reason why our readers should leave: them 
to “ blush unseen,” and we might add, unadmired.:. Let: them 
seck for them themselves; it is-wholesome to: leave somewhat 


that it closes: up for the:day by twelve, o'clock, however bright _ 
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on loading: ite multi 


laden camel; and ‘yet the: world: passe 
AB ever increasing, and still: 


tudes of inhabitants with burde 


until the “dast straw is added: and: then the consequéncel 
make the overloading apparent glance... ‘The patient, little 
child we may often: seein the s ets carrying a heavy baby) 
staggers under ats weight, witic grows! greater every! dayy 

failure of health indicates 
and then-people say; 4h 
enough to carry that great 
child.”’,, The: busy mother of af ily—-ever thinking of the 
well-being. of its different: 
how-to make the: present’ what it 
and‘ happmess; and anxiously’ looking forward to the future- 
often finds the ‘last straw’? in the disobedience, or lapse frott 
virtue ‘and religion, of ‘some beloyed child who forsakes::her 
precepts and forgete/her prayers. |The lawyer plods on in thé 
dull round of his professional dutigs seldom relieved. by chee 
ing influences. or country. until the: “last .straw0 
some intricate, case, bears too mugh on the: weary braim, and 
stills its workings.on earth. ‘The man of business finds an ever 
accumulating burden in: the affains of the commercial world; 
peace and war, bad) weather: and, discoveries and, inven: 
tions, all influence ‘his gains and losses, and react. upom' his 
mind, until the “last straw.’ ofan unsuccessful speculation, 
or the failure of others, forces -him, to suceumb. to its weighls 
The doctor, whose. life is. a succesgion, of sacrifices, who toils 
night and day in the cause of suffering humanity, always 
at the call of duty,.and too often, badly. recompensed  for,his 
arduous, self-denying work, may meet bin 
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since the far-famed one that brokeithe’ back of the too heavily 
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moment in a peatilence-stricken neighbourhood, or in the 
many scenes of diseasé his life is familiar with. 
The poor workwomam bends over her task, hollow-eyed and 
weary-hearted, her body emaciated and her spirit sorely tried 
by her own wants and too! frequently those of:a' family depend- 
ing on her exertions, untal 'the'cord’of life: snaps asunder. under: 
the pressure of: some 
rests from her earthly to 
the miner who seeks:in: of the. earth 
for that which is! to:be souted of weilth to others, to the 
most exalted monarch on its: bosom, no one:is exempt from the 
danger of the “last straw being! added: to» his burden.) It 
may be the “last:straw’’ of Satanie influence; or:heathenish 
prejudices, causing the martyrdom of the» missionary ; ‘the 
stronger manifestation of: political sopinion' that «changes the 
patriot into a rebel ; the suddem access of passion that’ hurries. 
him who has long indulged: his angry feelings into'the com- 
mittal of a murder; the accumulating: forgetfulness of God. 
that terminates in infidelity the attendance on: and: observ 
ance of Ritnalism, that leads: its! votary: into the: Church of 
Rome ; or the last straw-of sin, which, unrepented of, hurlsyite 
unhappy. victim to everlasting destruction. In every state of 
life, at every stage of existence; “last us 
step of our journey; tripping up ‘some; impeding: others; and 
causing many to sink altogether beneath the’ thing which, ins 
‘significant in itself, is still capable‘of all the»mischief it entails; 
as being the final addition ‘to a ‘long succession’ of straws of 
more or less weight—the coping-stone of the edifice which it 
over-balances, the climax: ‘of-weong; no of 
«setting right): bus ture ile 
Thousands of people 'seem: on of febling 
the pressure of the “last! straw,”” but .by some: extraordinary 
dexterity of their own; or some marvellous extraneous interpo- 
sition, manage to escape it tine: after time, until at last ‘they 
begin to feel a certain security that; no matter how’ near if 
may be, they-can elude it, and: slip as it ‘were from under the 
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very sword of Datocles: at the while 
there are still others who never mit the possibility of the 
“last straw” overcoming them —thie tried soldiers of the Chris- 
tian army, who march bravely on, no evil, and looking 
to the great Captain of their salvation for the word of com 
mand, contented with the thought hat His eye is upon them 
in approval, although the whole world may heap reproach upon 
them; and waiting in patient exp@ctation for that momentin 
which, laying down the arms of their warfare, they shall put on 
the everlasting robes of the kin , and enter it with crowns 
of rejoicing. And the noble Christian philanthropist, who 
lays his plans on earth, while the structure of his benevolence 
reaches upwards to the heavens, passes smiling on through 
the darkest scenes, for he knows that he has appointed to him 
self the holy task of relieving humag misery, lifting the burdent 
of the too heavily laden, and helpigg them to bear them more 
lightly ; giving here a word of copnsel and there a warnmg 
advice, wiping away the tears ofjsorrow; and with sympe 
thizing kindness assisting at the fight moment some fellow 
traveller, not gifted like himself with the riches of earth, to . 
go on with renewed courage, enabled to cope with the diffi 
culties surrounding him through the seasonable supply. Such 
# one fears no “last straw,” but,|moving along the crowded 
road of life, his cheerful smile flings sunshine round him, hw 
beaming eye encourages the weary to persevere, his undaunted 
faith gives courage to the faint- ; his pleasant voice, 
uttering words of wisdom and kindness, flows like oil upon the 
troubled waters, and his outstretched hand preserves those who 
surround him from many astumbl¢, and gives eat 
a fainting frame. | 

Few and shining are those lights on the troubled stream of 
society; but they stand forth brightly as pillars of light) 
strengthened by a purpose beyon earth’s faulty aims, and 
irradiated by the approving smile} of the great Being whose 
name and attribute is Love. | 
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"Anecdotes of 


“THE RAVEN. 


more especially to the north, In Norway, Sweden, and Hudson's Bay, 
great quantities are found, but Iceland produces the boldest and strongest. 
The raven has from days of old been regarded with great superstition by the 
ignorant, partly on aecount of its connection with the prophet. Elijah, and 
partly because of its dark plumage and sepulchral tone. A raven maybe 
trained for fowling like.a hawk; hemay be taught to fetch and carry likea 
spaniel, to speak like a parrot, orsing like a man. When the raven is taken 
as a domestic he is very amusing, busy, inquisitive, and impudent. His 
thievish propensities are often displayed in taking things that can be of no 
possible use to ‘him; a piece of money, 
a great temptation. 

An Americen seven with apmathing, for 
the possession of which a number of its companions were loudly clamouring. 
He fired at the pilferer, which then dropped his prize; this proved to be 

nothing less than an iron lock. When the raven forms part of a domestic 
establishment, he generally attaches himself to the cook; watches every 
opportunity of entering the ‘pantry, and gives her considerable trouble by 
constantly displacing her knives and forks. Pliny informs.us that rayen 
which had been kept in the temple of Caster flew down into the shop of a 
talor, who was much pleased with hjs visitor, and encouraged him to come 
again. He taught the bird several tricks, but particularly to pronounee the 
name of the Emperor Tiberius and the whole royal family. The tailor was 
beginning to grow rich by those who came to see this wonderful raven, till 
an envious neighbour, displeased at the tailor’s success, killed the bird, and 
deprived the tailor of his future hopes of fortune. .The Romans, however, 
took the poor tailor’s part; they punished the man who committed the 
_ injury, and gave the raven all the honours of a magnificent interment. 

When taken young, the raven is capable of being thoroughly domesti- 
cated, and shows no inclination to escape even after its wings have acquired 
their full power, Mr. Wilson says, very recent instance occurred to us 
of a young raven, taken from a range of craggy heights in the vicinity ofa 
Scotch village, being observed to join its unsubdued parents for several 
hours every day, indulging in their gambols high in air, descending to and 
launching from the native cliffs. It never failed to come quietly down to 
partake of its accustomed food in the afternoon, and ere. long to hop into a 
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the time Nebuchadnezzar uttered { boastful. words Babylon. was in 


“it was indeed “‘a town built with. bloog 
therefore the righteous anger of God déjermined to bring the proud city to 
utter desolation, ..A modern traveller says, respecting Babylon, “ I remem- 


‘thread was our first glimpse of the waters of the Euphrates, and the mounds 


> a 


Geographical ions of Scripture, 
Jerod 
“Ts not this great Babylon, that I ha¥e built for the house of the ki 


an. iV 30 bah a Jad? ef 


its glory. It was situated in the midst iof a large and fruitful: plain, onthe 
river Euphrates.. The city formed a & square, each side of »whith 
extended 15 miles.. A wall 60 miles lgng, 100 yards high, and 25 wilds 
surrounded it. On each side were 25 gatés of solid brass, from each ofwhich 
proceeded a street 50 yards broad, makipg in all 50 streets, which, crossing 


each other at right angles, intersected the city into 676 squares. The houses 


were three or four stories igh, and were highly decorated towards the strsét, 
the interior of the.squares being e ped as gardens. The chief adorm- 
ments of the town were the famous hanging gardens or artificial mountains, 
raised upon arches, and planted with large and beautiful trees. That sucha 
city should ever become an utter desol was a most unlikely event; that 
its destruction should’ have been fore 160 years before an enemy hid 
entered the ¢eity’ was still more unlikely ; ; yet the voice of prophecy even 
then declaréd, “Babylon, the glory of the beauty of the Chaldeet’ 
exeéllency, shall ‘be as when 'God w Sodom and Gomorrah” (Is 
xiii. 19). ‘Babylon had been enriched by the spoils of conquered nations; 
and stablished by iniquity,” and 


ber seeing away to the west, lines of willows, and a silver thread winding 
away into the distance; and nearer some unsightly bare mounds, looking as 
if volcanic fire had been at work underneath the smooth surface of the plain, 
and had thrown, these mounds up in the gpirit of pure mischief. /’ That silver 


all that remained of ‘the once’ beautiful hanging gardens of Babylon.” ‘But 
so completely hive the prophecies been fijlfilled, that even the great hifl ‘on 
which we were standing is only by conjecture supposed to be the ruin of 
some great ‘building or royal palace that stood within the walls.” The pro- 


pheoy already referred to (Isa. xiii. 19522) says, “It shall never be 


habited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation ;” 


- -aocordingly it has come to pass that age after age found the people gradually 
deserting it, till at: last only wandering Ambs made it a temporary home; but 
-even’they have now left it to the beasts of the field; and the historian may — 
‘now employ the words of the prophet ih an historical form: wild beast 
of the desert lie there; their houses are fill of doleful creatures ; owls dwell 
there; satyrs dance there ; wild beasts of the islands cry in their desolate 
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to 
| Quaint Quotations, 


‘Tyxpane’s edition’ frdth Whith ‘the followihg” 
taken is that of 1534. “And he sayde a certayne man had two rat 
and the yonget of them sayde to’his father: father geve me my part of the 
goodes that to me belongeth. ‘And he divided unto them ‘his substaunce. 
And not long after the yonger sonné gaddered all that he had togedder, and 
toke his iorney into a farré countre, and ‘there hé wasted his goodes with 
royetous lyvinge.'' And when he had spent all that he had, there ‘arose a 


greate derth thorow out all that same lande, and he began to lacke. And he 


went and clave to a citesyn of that same countre, which sent him’ to his 
felde to keep his swyne. And he wold fayne have filled his bely with the 


| coddes that the ewyne’ate; and noo man‘ gave him.”"““Duke xv. 11—16. 


Quarles wrote his Divine Emblems ” 
time when poets were scarce, especially. religious poets.. .His Emblems.con- 
tain much wisdom and wit, and have maintained, their place in the literary 
world for upwards of two centuries, The following specimen is taken from 


his comment on Deut. xxx. 19,—‘‘I have. set before thee life and.death; — 


blessing and cursing: therefore seed 
live :”— 


The mingled wages of ‘the ploughman’s ‘toil’: 
The world’s a heap, whose yet unwinnowed grain 
Is lodged with chaff and bury’d in her soil: 
Present their lossful gain, and’ gainful loss,» 
very dram of gold votain pound of done” 


Jrwisu ages ‘the, Joma been 
lenders, and they still hold that position in mostof the cities of Europe. 
In former days they were subject to much injustice ; and England seems te 
have been quite as bad as its neighbours in that respect... When the Great 
Charter remedied so many of the evils under which thenation groaned, it did 
but little to alleviate the condition of the Jews, as will be seen from the 10th 
and 11th articles of that charter :—‘‘ If any one haye borrowed anything of 
the Jews, more or less, and die before the debt be satisfied, there shall be no 
interest paid for that debt, so long as the heir is under age, of whomsoever he 
may hold; and if the debt fall into our hands, we will only take the chattel 
mentioned in the deed. And if any one shall die indebted to the Jews, his 
wife shall have her dower, and pay nothing of that debt.” 
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Anniversaries. 


_June 1st, 1533,—Cononation oF Axi Botrrn.—Henry VIII. had long 
desired to divoree his queen to make rodm for Anne Boleyn, and at last he 
“privately minrried that lady. “Three ‘motiths after, the-ceremony -wal agdin 
performed, but that time in public. Henry's former marriage ‘was then 
eclared null and void, and Anne was n ‘Queen, and crowned with great 


‘magnificence. 
June 8th, 1191.—Ricuarp I. REACHED Acre. —Richard was not a dutifal 
son, but his misconduct arose more from the evil advice of his mother than 
from any desire to be wicked. When, however, the corpse of Henry IL, 
his father, lay before him, his consciencg reproached him, and@ he persuaded 
himself that the best way for making amends for the pest wee te ae 
Crusades. He did so, and landed in Palestine-on June 8th. | 
June 10th, 1625. —MarriaGe or I. anp Hennretta 
princess was  Papist, and of the French royal family ; and both these cir- 
cumstances made the match objectionable to the English. After the mar- 
wiage her influence over Charles was yery great, and being a self-willed, 
‘‘dntriguing, and vindictive woman, sho sconstantly drew: her husband, from 
‘the cause of much of thie ‘mhisery 
June 14th, or Friday night, June rah | 
the Royalist and Parliamentary army became aware that they were very 
near each other. Some of Charles’¢ generals would have put off m 
encounter, but the fiery Rupert would not listen to such advice. The battle 
began early on the Saturday morning, and before evening Charles was 
galloping towards Leicester for safety, and Prince Rupert after him | 
Charles’s cabinet of letters was taken by the Parliamentary army; Tis’ 
letters wore send and gablished, and thes the how 
Charles was not to be trusted. 


June 19th, 1215.—Joun siGNED ‘had done al he 


‘¢ 
a 


_ could to avoid signing the Charter of English liberties, but his barons had 


enclosed him in the council meadow, ¢alled Runnymede, and they insisted 
on the false king’s compliance. It was'then signed by John, and by all the 
over England. 

June 24th, 1314.—Barrux or Scotland feels that her 
monarch disgraced his people on Flodden Field, England feels that ge 
II. did the same for his army on the field of Bannockburn, The 
victory was there complete, and the power which bel 
much trouble to was | 
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MAIZE, OR. INDIAN CORN.. 
WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


Flour are sometimés substituted instead of Brown 
& Poxson’s, which bears the’ Makers’ Signatures, 
@ |.«JOHN BROWN,’ “JOHN. POLSON,” upon 
each Packet. To be obtained through Merchants 
in all of the World. 
be 
‘tal 
ited 
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THE 


Peblished Monthly, price Illustrated. 
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“THE BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE) 
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people. 
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is published Monthly, price One Halfpenny. 
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he Cup of Cols Water, 
Moruxs,” ssid little Elsie Morris, one évining, 
after she had sat for a long time thinking, “what did Mr 
Harrison mean when he said whoever even & 
water shall not: lose his reward?” 
He meant, dear, that if we do éven the 
any one for the sake of Jesus, God is pleased with us, and will 
reward us for it. You know our Saviour said, when speaking 
to His disciples, ‘ Whosoever shall give you a cup of water to 
drink in My name; because ye belong to Christ, verily say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward.’ And. im anothér place’ 
it is,‘ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a caecepee verily 
I say unto you, he: shall in no wise lose his reward ;’ meaning 
that a thing as trifling as a cup-of water, if given in the name* 
of Christ, has a value in the sight of the Saviour.’ = 

“ But, mother, all people are. not disciples of Christ.” Poe 

“No, my child, but weiare told that we may ‘ entacksis 
angels unawares ;’ and in any case always do what 
we can for our fellow-creatures ; our Saviour tells us, whether 
we eat or drink, or whatsoever we-do, to do all to the glory of 
God. That gives:a different and 
on what we do.’” 

“ Oh, mother, I wish: I I could do accuiilis for Tea? bd 
little Elsie, with a sigh; “ but what can I — I am 80 oe: 
and have nothing of my own.” 

“ Don’t you often help me by shying with baby 
him quiet while I do my work, or get father’s dinner ready ?’’ 
asked Mrs. Morris, as: she passed her hand gently over Elsie’s 
_ bent head ; “ and are not. you always willing to dust the place’ 
or run.of messages ?. isn’t that doing something, Elsie?” 
“ Oh, but that is ne 
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244 | THE CUP OF)COLD WATER. 


cause I love you, mother, and ] love the baby, and like to play 


with him, but I can do nothing for God.”’ 

“There is not one in the wogld who cannot do something for 
God if they wish it, Elsie,” repfied her mother, gently ; “and if 
you watch for an opportunity) 1 am sure you will often find 
one. Now, dear, go and tell father that supper is ready.” 

Elsie Morris was the child of loving, pious parents, who, be. 


_lieving in God’s promises, tried to train her for His kingdom 
from her infancy. Her fath@r was gardener to Sir Henry 
. Perey, and her mother had bee® nurse in the family. On their 
_ marriage, Sir Henry had fittedjup a neat small cottage on his 
estate for them, and there Elsi@ was born, and a little brother 


and sister had also been born there, and from it passed to their 
home in heaven; and now, wher Elsie was-six years old, another 
little baby brother came to help to fill the place of the little 
ones removed to the better land. Young as she was, Elsie 
remembered her little brother and sister, and the grief of her 
parents when they were taken from them; and she was always — 
happy to be allowed to do something for the new baby, or to 
play with him and amuse hit when her mother was busy, 
Unusually thoughtful for her age, Elsie was a great help and 
companion to her mother, who} loved to talk to her, and store 
her urg mind with passageg# {10m the Bible, and stories of 
eood people, always. king car@ that the child understood the 
meaning of what she told her; and thus, though only an humble 
cottage child, little Elsie was asjcarefully trained as though she 
were one of the young ladies af the Hall, and had a governess 
to teach her and servants to wait upon her. 

After the conyersation about the cup of cold water, Mrs. 
Morris noticed a marked changé in Elsie’s character. She had 
been always quiet and thoughtful, but now a new spirit was 
apparent in all her actions, and there was an earnestness and 
energy about her quite different)from her former manner. Al- 
though inwardly pleased at thig advance in Elsic, and quietly 
observant of her, Mrs. Morrig did not speak of it to her 
openly, but in secret her heart went up in thankfulness to God, 
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feeling that the Holy Spirit was working in the heart of her 
child, and sanctifying her motives to the glory of God the 
lather. It was wonderful in how many ways the little girl 
contrived to make herself useful, especially as by nature she 
_ was far from quick or of a lively disposition ; but with the new 
motive came new characteristics, and by earnest endeavours to 
do what she could little Elsie did more than many much older 
people with far greater advantages. rom her mother and at 
the Sunday school Elsie had learned to revd. and now day after 
day she might be seen tripping along the little path leading to 
old Mrs. White’s cottage, her Bible in her hand, and a look of 
contentment on her face, as she thought of the pleasure she 
was going to give the poor old woman who was nearly blind 
und very lonely, by reading God’s holy word for her. Nor did 
her kindness end there, for when her mother could spare hér 
long enough to do so she tidied up the little cottage, and picked. 
up a bundle of sticks, that Mrs. White might have them at 
hand to light the fire inthe morning. In return for those little | 
_kindnesses the old woman taught Elsie to knit, and great was 
her joy when she gave her father a pair of warm stockings on 
Christmas day, of her own knitting. ) 

We have said that Elsie was a thoughtful child, and, reared 
as she was in the country, Nature spoke to her heart and drew 
out its sympathies. She loved the green fields and stately 
. trees, and one of her greatest pleasures was fo inv in taking — 
care of her own little bed of flowers, which her father taught 
her how to cultivate. Her teacher in the Sunday school was 
one who had not much time for the culture of flowers, as ‘she 
was a dressmaker, and had to work hard to support herself and 
her mother, who was too infirm to help her, and it gave Elsie 
real delight to gather her best flowers for her kind teacher, who 
prized them for their own sakes, but more for that ot the 
cheerful little giver. In connection with the Sunday school 
there was a lending library, and Elsie scon learned to know 
what kind of books were most pleasing to her parents; and in 
the evenings when the baby was asleep, and her father home 
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z from work, it was Elsie’s gneatest joy to read aloud some 
i favourite book while her mother sewed. How many a glance 
EM of pleasure passed between the parents over the bowed head 
of the little one, as, intent uppn her reading, she sat between 
them, her book on the table, ai her faculties engaged in trying 
: to pronounce every word properly, and to understand it herself! 
As time passed on, addition§l opportunities for being useful 
were found by Elsie, and one fine evening, nearly a year after 
‘the conversation with her mother about the cup of cold water, 
she was sitting in the cottage porch hemming an apron for old 
Mrs. White, when an old map came slowly by; his hair was 
ie jong and grey, and as he walked he supported himself on a 
; staff, while a heavy basket weighed down bis arm. Stopping 
a opposite the cottage, he restedj his basket on the rising bank 
| # beside the road, and leaning against it, looked wearily round 
¢ { him. At last his eyes fell upon Elsie, who was regarding him - 
fa earnestly, and as she met his ldok the child rose quickly from 
Al her seat, and taking up a thick slice of bread and a mug of 
: * | milk which her mother had jus§ given her for her supper, she 
Yi advaficed quickly to the aged |stranger, and offered them to 
Uf him. Taking off his hat and plaging it beside the basket, the uld 
Be man laid his hand on the child’s head, and blessed her solemnly; 
if adding, “Ifa cup of cold water shall not lose its reward when 
: given to a follower of the lowly Jesus, may you, my child, have 
a double reward; for you have given me what was provided for 
your own supper: and sorely do I need both food and drink, 
for I have travelled far, and have not sold anything to-day.” 
Rejoiced that she had been Able to relieve the old man’s 
hunger and thirst, Elsie ran quickly into the house and brought 
out a chair, on which he thankfplly seated himself to eat the 
supper she had given him. While he was doing so, Elsie’ 
father, who had been kept later than usual at the Hall tying 
up some bouquets, came down the lane, and seeing the vener- 
able-looking man, asked him intojhis house to rest himself more 
completely. 


(To be continued.) 
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Egupt. 
NO. IV.—THE PYRAMIDS. 
Tue dragoman whom I engaged at Cairo was a Nubian, as 
{ learnt, but was well acquainted with the city, and the 


various localities around it; and in the capacity both of inter- 
preter and guide, he acquitted himself much to my satis- 


faetion. 


Having giving him directions to procure two serviceable 


donkeys for an excursion to the pyramids of Gizeh, we left 


the city before sunrise, and pursued our way along some fine 
roads, till we reached:Old Cairo. Being dark when we set out, 


‘scarcely any one was found to be astir but ourselves; yet, 
at this early hour, while all around was so still and quiet, the 
muezzins had already begun to call from the minarets. The 


sounds which reached my ears, as we rode silently on our way, 
particularly those from one tremulous, unmusical, yet sonorous 
voice amongst these criers, produced at the time strange, to 
say the least, if not solemn feelings, as I listened to them. 
He was calling, it should be remembered, at this hour, for the 
sleepers to awake to prayers. 

There are five'canonical hours of prayer observed wy the 
Mohammedans :—1. Between daybreak and sunrise, which 
they consider to have been first observed by Adam, after his 
expulsion from paradise. 2. At mid-day, first observed by 
Abraham, after the sacrifice of his son. 3. In the afternoon, 
three hours after the former, first observed by the prophet | 
Jonas. 4. At sunset, first observed by Jesus Christ. 5. 
At night, when the horizon is entirely obscured, first observed 
by Moses. These are considered to be of divine institution, 
and are to be performed with certain attitudes peculiar to 
each, as prescribed by Mohammed, and stated ablutions, not 
to be omitted whether travelling or at rest. At these five 
stated hours, wherever there is a mosque, the muezzin, or 
crier, ascends to the gallery of the minaret, or slender tower, 
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always annexed to those buildings, and chants the ezann, the 
form of announcing the hougs of prayer, in a very loud and 
distinct tone of voice: “ O God! Most High !” (four times) 
“T attest that there is no othér God but God! I declare that 
Mohammed is the messenger if God! Come to prayer, come 
to the temple of salvation: God is great, and there is no 
other!” all which is twice répeated. To the ezann of day. 
break is added, “ Come to prayer, prayer should be preferred 
to sleep.” On Friday, which ig their sabbath, some additional 
prayers are added; but that is fll which distinguishes this day 
from any other, as public and private business meet no inter- 
ruption on that account. 

As we proceeded, we passed not a few persons who had 
: their resting-places for the night out of doors, and were lying 
on the road-side with the sky fgr their canopy. Others were 
occupying small tents, or sheds, of very mean construction. 
After our arrival at Old Cairo We reached the river, and from 
the declivity of the bank, and tlie absence of daylight, we had 
much difficulty in getting the donkeys on board the passage- 
boat. The Nile here is of great} width, and very deep in some 
places, and owing to the strength of the current we were long 
in getting across. . Old Cairo is, the ancient Egyptian Baby- 
lon; according to Coptic traditjon, and in the judgment of 
many distinguished scholars, the Babylon from which the 
apostle Peter directed his first Epistle to the strangers scat-— 
tered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia. The Coptie church}here is one of the oldest 
Christian churches in the world, built over the vault in which 
Joseph and Mary are said to havé found a refuge during their 
residence in Egypt. The Copts are the only remaining 
representatives of the ancient Egyptians, and number now 
about 150,000 souls. They wera once much more numerous 
as the number of their deserted churches and convents scat- 
tered over the country tell. Im doctrine and ritual their 
Church approaches more to the Greek and Roman Catholic 
than to any of our Protestant churches. But thrown ito — 
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early conflict with both these great religious communities, 
they have always preserved a position of strong antagon- 
ism to both. Their attachment to Christianity was greatly 


- weakened by the conquest of the country by the Arabs, and 
the persecutions to which they were subjected. Year by year — 


many renounced their ancient faith, and went over to Moham- 
medanism. 

In crossing the river we passed the island of Rhoda, on the 
south side of which is the Nilometer, the instrument for 
measuring the rise and fall of the annual inundations of the 
river. At the usual season, when the rains in Abyssinia have 
swollen the current, it becomes the absorbing interest of the 
EKygptians to watch its rise. ‘Their sustenance for the coming 
year depends upon the inundation, since rain is almost un- 
known in Egypt, a fact alluded to by the prophet Zechariab. 
(xiv. 18). | 3 

We landed at Gizeh, or Ghizeh, a small town on the 
western bank of the Nile. We were now on the Libyan side 
of the river, from whence the people came called Lubims, in 2 
Chron. xii. 3. The pyramids were yet a long way off, imas- 


much as we found we could not shape our course direct. 


to them, in consequence of the land being yet partially 
under water by the late inundation. Before we had pro- 
ceeded far we had to cross in a ferry-boat with the donkeys 
another stream or rivulet, the width of whic) was incon- 
siderable. After taking an indirect course for some distance, 
as we could see by the position of the pyramids, we halted, 
then took a boat and crossed a large sheet of water, another 
temporary deposit of the Nile, leaving the donkeys behind in 
charge of the driver who had accompanied us, and, after a 
slow and tedious passage we landed, and walked across the 
sand to the pyramids. It was not until we had approached 
pretty near to them that their immense magnitude was 
discerned. The clearness of the atmosphere in their case, 
showed how the eye is deceived with respect to the distance of 
objects; they appeared sometimes much nearer to us than 
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they were really found to be. It was a fine morning, and 
there was an illustrious sunrise to greet us, as we drew near 
the end of our excursion to these ancient and magnificent 
structures. | | 
The pyramids appear in all their grandeur when the eye 
measures them on the spot. Standing solitary in the desert, 
remote from the abodes of men, with neither trees nor other 
objects of comparison in view, their first appearance is so little 
imposing that the traveller experiences a sensation of dis- 
appointment. It is only after reflection and computation, 
aided by observing the human pigmies crawling up and down 
their sides, that he attains with difficulty to some just con- 
ception of their enormous magnitude. The impression, it 
has been remarked, is deepened almost into awe when it is 
remembered that they are beyond question the oldest works 
of man in existence. They have stood unchanged while empires 
rose and fell by their side, pointing perhaps to those cloudless 
skies, immoveable and undecaying for near four thousand 
years. The famous three at Gizeh, the first to challenge © 
attention from their superior size and grandeur to all the rest, 
have long ranked amid the wonders of the world. - 
A party of Arabs, with a sheikh at their head, keep a sharp 
look-out for travellers on their arrival, for the sake of the 
backsheesh they expect for assisting any who may wish to 
ascend the great pyramid, in. addition to which the sheikh 
himself exacts the tribute of a dollar: this last is a standing 
tax; the backsheesh to the Arabs, however, is optional (the 
payment of their services being included in the sheikh’s 
‘ demand), notwithstanding which they are exceedingly clamor- 
| ous?for it. The Arabs exhibit great dexterity themselves 
in climbing the summit, and their assistance as guides, as well 
as helpers, is very serviceable to the traveller, almost idis- 
pensable, since they are well acquainted with the steps, or the 
immense staircase, if I may so term the huge blocks of stone 
leading to the top. I availed myself, of their services, leaving 
my dragoman at the bottom, on ¢erra firma, and attempted the 
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ascent with the assistance of four Arabs, and a boy who 
earried a bottle of Nile wate, which latter item was 
needful indeed from the thirst] produced by the heat and the 
exertion. My bare-footed an@ bare-legged assistants were 
very. nimble, and helped me fery much at times over the 
massive steps. But more accustomed to, and better fitted for 
this sort of exercise than I wag, they proceeded at too fast a 
rate for me, till I insisted on the speed being regulated more 
to suit my convenience, and lessitheirs. Before, however, this 
arrangement had been fully conduded, I had sustained sundry 
awkward knocks, not upon my k juckles, but my knees, against 
the sharp angles of the stones... 

I paused to rest and look ahout me two or three times 
during the ascent, and was aye-struck with the grandeur 
of the scene before me. When halfway up I found the 
elevation great indeed: but whep I reached the top, and the 
Arabs shouted and cheered, accorling to their custom, as they 
congratulate the traveller whom {they have conducted to the 
summit of his wishes, 1 was transported with the prospect 
which this highest elevation afforded. . _ The extent, the variety,. 
the richness, the beauty, the grandeur of the view, together 
with the sensations experienced after reaching so extraordinary 
a standpoint, may be better imagined than described. No 
language indeed can represent |the impressions produced 
mentally and physically on the spectator as he looks around 
him from this remarkable spot. Jn one direction the pyra- 
mids of Sakkarah are plainly seen,jand the country far beyond 
them ; in another the vast African | desert stretches out imme- 
diately from the pyramid in all ith desolate and monotonous 
aspect ; contrasted therewith is sedn the fertile land of Egypt, 
watered by the far-famed Nile, which had left traces of 18 
overflow in many places, the water’ here and there not having 
yet retired from the land: in andther direction, the city of 
Cairo amply spread out before th je eye—and overhead and 
over the whole, indeed, the beautifpl sky, the clearest in the 
world, and the pure, dry atmosphet e—these are some of the 
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objects, or pictures, so to speak, in the great field of vision, 
which the observer has before him. The spot was pointed out 
to me where the Battle of the Pyramids was fought. Looking 
more directly beneath might be remarked the tiny size to 
which the human form had dwindled, as seen in the persons 
walking about at the base of the pyramid. Still more wonder- 
ful was it when casting the eye along the side of the stupen- 
dous pile to survey its astounding proportions. Their magni- 
tude almost bewilders: the senses. It is more than probable, 
it has been remarked, that Abraham had sojourned, and that 
the first miracles of Moses, including all the plagues, from the 
turning of the river into blood to the death of the firstborn, 
were performed within the limits visible from the top of this 
pyramid. 

The great pyramid, that of Cheops, so called after one of the 
ancient kings of Egypt, forms a vast edifice, covering, accord- 
ing to a recent statement, nearly fourteen acres with solid 
masonry. ‘The quantity of stone which it contains is estimated. 


at six millions of tons, which is three times that employed 
in the breakwater at Plymouth; and has been calculated 


by a French engineer to be sufficient to build a wall round 
the whole of France, ten feet high and one foot broad. The 
apex of this pyramid at present is so far from being carried to 
anything like a point, that it forms a platform, large enough 
to hold a score or two of people at the least. On the topmost 


_ stones many inscriptions appear of the names of persons, who 


have ehosen this mode, no doubt, to commemorate their 
achievement of the ascent. As I ascended, I noticed the 
stones were much worn in some places; considerable frag- 
ments had been broken off others; while again some were 
ina very good state of preservation, and apparently as fresh 
as though they had been but recently placed there. 

The material is a hard compact limestone, very much re- 


-sembling marble for its hardness: some of it is stained with 


reddish streaks. The stone of which they are composed being 
of a nature well-nigh indestructible, these wonderful monuments 
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| 
have been preserved by the dryness and uniformity of the 
temperature in astonishing freghness. — Existing in a climate 
with no frosts to splinter, no storms to batter, no moisture to 
nourish lichens and creepers, thé y remain as new in appear. 
ance as when they were built. | : 
Before quitting the summit apd commencing the descent, | 
may just refer to what I have already remarked about the 
Arabs shouting and cheering immediately on my arrival at the 
top. They made a great show of animation and mirth, danced 
about repeatedly, and-very soon began clamouring again for 
the backsheesh. They expected the “captain,” as they had 
styled me all along, would make them a large present. If they 
had used the term captive, instead of captain, it would have 
seemed less inappropriate under the circumstances, for I must 
confess I was much at their meray. My recollection of their 
conduct on the occasion induces nie to say that it requires that 
one should be very firm ‘and very stern with these rude 


fellows, or there will be no end to their annoyance. My 


assuming at once a determined airlof resistance was the means 
of abating very much both their é@xorbitant demands and the 
audacious tone which accompanied|them. 

-Of the three large pyramids fat Ghizeh, each differing 
in size, the largest one, of course, attracts the most attention. 
It is ascended, too, with much less (difficulty: than the others. 
The Arabs were very ready in offering to let me see how 
quickly and how nimbly they can climb to the top, in con- 
sideration of some backsheesh for the feat, but I did not 
entertain their offer. After the gratification of having been at 
the top, I was glad to be safely again at the bottom. Having 
attained which, and after seeing the exterior of this wonderful 


‘monument, the greatest perhaps ever reared by human bands, 


I had the desire to gratify my Curiosity further by a2 


-adventure into the interior, which I succeeded in accom plishing 


by the help of an Arab or two, and al ight. J. M. 


(To be continued.) 
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Concerning Oly Associations, 


WE are none of us exempt from the heart-stirring power of 
‘old associations.” |The fact that certain times, places, 
objects, individuals, nay, even sounds, have, under peculiar 
circumstances, the remarkable faculty of recalling to our 
minds the dim old memories of the past, is at the least re- 
markable; and, as it is one intimately connected with the 
emotional part of our beings, well deserves consideration. 
Let us offer a few stray thoughts upon the subject. 

Of course we are all aware that old associations are of two 
principal kinds ; they are either pleasant or painful. Between 
these two extremes there are certainly several gradations of 


feeling which old associations produce, and which are of 


neither kind; but we take the two opposite points. All of us 
have pleasant associations by scores with various individuals or 
places, which it is not at all difficult to remember. How 
greatly we experience their power if, having been long sepa- 
rated from the home of our childhood, we revisit the old 
familiar spot !. Almost unconsciously to ourselves, we look 


back to the time when we enjoyed happy emancipation from 


the anxious care and weary toil which now knits the brow or 
prostrates our frame. Then the sight of a long-forgotten face, 
or a well-known object, with which our younger days are 
associated in our memories, is sufficient to awaken old feelings 
and recollections; so naturally too, that as we gaze with tear- 
dimmed eye, we seem to be actually living those happy days 


afresh in the retrospect of them. Does not your personal 


experience, reader, testify to the truth of all this? Further, 
have you not found it all but impossible, under such circum- 
stances, to prevent the recurrence of these emotions? Return 
to the scenes of boyhood, if you will, where you joined in 


exciting sports and pastimes with companions as wild and as 


light-hearted as yourself, and in these identical old spots you 
will be totally unable to check ‘the sudden flow of past 
memories which rush unbidden upon your mind. You cannot 
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well divest yourself of these “ old 
- may, each successive object, or person which greets your eye, 
only serves still more to carry your imagination for, fig beck 
santo the shadowy past. ‘There is something exceedingly start. ah 
«ling in the thought that, by a mystexious link connecting pag 
-owith-present,-we should be enabled tio a 
A-vemarkable circumstance “ old: associa. 
| tions as that they are not confined to objects, persona, o 
scenes; merely, but that they equally extend: to sounda,and 
“partienlarly to musical sounds. Strong impressions are often 
upon our:minds by the recurrence of some:snnple 
song, with which in bygone days. we were well acquainted, “A 
train of attendant circumstances are recalled.at te 
game time; and most: mysterious ‘manner. Old acquaiil- 
«our lives at that remote period,are remembered with astemisi- 
distinctness; and often reflections are induced. 
no-way account, but: which in reality are due tome 
inifluence of “ old -associations.”. Eyents or occurrences 
most trivial are recalled equally with those. of graver: impart, 
sand sometimes our musings, thus simply us 
-for hours. | 
| Bat itiia-mith respect ‘to and that 
have the greatest force upon our 
Nothing aids the:memory better than to. behold 
-connect-with certain acts performed by us, or feelings whic 
experienced in the days of} “lang syne.” But,alas? 
many of us have “old associations” with objects and place 
ewhich are far from being: pleasant or agreeable. Looking 
7 _tback-mentally over the trials and sorrows of past life, who tia 
ROH associations connected with such? Places; 
— their surroundings, in which welescaped imminent dang@; 
or even death, are scarcely ever brovght to mind by us babes 
associated with these memorable ‘We have 
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persons: deriding the tender sensitiveness: which: 


exhibit in these particular ‘instances of “oldiassociations/’ 


placed. Those who cannot: understand such impressions and: 


feelings, should, at the least, learn to reverence: them, asthe: 


evidence of a cultivated mind, and a keen suseeptibilityrof:— 


past events as connected with present existing circumstancess 


If we take a wider view of this interesting subject, however, 
there are really none who are totally incapable of experiencing __ 
the impressive power of “old associations.” Visitthe ruins: 


of some time-honoured old castle, dotted:with=lichens; andy 


mantled with creeping ivy; explore with garrulous attendant): 
the dismal cells which are still left entire; and the chambers:of 
great antiquity, and,as each successive tale of horror;mysteryy. 
or superstition is poured into your ear, tellus: whether orne® 
you feel the influence of “‘ old associations.” As cyowscall 
to mind the events which once occurred in the very scenes 


- amidst which you are strolling, the whole seems to pass before 


your vivid imagination like a panorama, even though you 
should, in sensible and calm moments, experience great doubts 
and misgivings as to the truth of the narratives and Fonsi 
associations’ which: are connected therewith. 
It is apparently an inherent principle of our natures thasto 


Granted that some are so constituted as not -to -be- capable: 
of that exquisite sensitiveness which others: exhibit; stall; the» 


‘most uncultivated mind and undeveloped’ 


some degree the same feelings: In fact,:-we canhardly:over> 


estimate the: power of “ old: associations.” Whattruemether: 
does not experience their influence, when; in the course-of 
household duties, she comes inadvertently: upons tiny article” 
of apparel which belonged to a loved onelong:sinee parted 

_ from her sight How-aeute the grief induced by the-little’ 
object! though perhaps forgotten by her as being im existences 
Yet there it wasy:and: though quite guiltless of anyyernel’ 


intentions, it: contained: within: itself. the»magie power of 


experience’ the stirring emotions of “old ‘associations’ : 
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recalling the litle wearer, whose light footstep and cheery 
voice once gladdened the household. With aching heart she 
replaces it, wishing she had not disturbed it from its resting. 
place. And yet, though her associations with it are so pain- 
ful, we know well that nothing will induce her to part with 


the simple memento of the past. Facts such as these we have 
most of us witnessed, and truly ney re touching instances of 
the power of “ old associations.” 


' Closing, we remark that “old a : ociations ” are potent 
agents for recalling past actions of our lives, whether good or — 
evil: It is a solemn consideration that at so slight a touch 
upon the surface of that complex part of our beings, the mind, 
so remarkable a succession of reflections, recollections, and 
memories should arise, and often unW eleomed by us. Such 
impressive thoughts as these should preclude us from ever de- 
spising “old associations ’’ for the future. E. J. 8. ©. 
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CHAPTER Vit. 


Next morning, as if to make every body feel happy, the 
autumn sun rose without a cloud,-even at Clapham, so near to 
London fogs. The sunlight fell in broad patches on the green 
common,, causing the trees to cast a deep shadow, while the 
water, rippled by the morning breeze, sparkled like diamonds. 
The postman, looking in the bright sunshine rather less sedate 
than usual, was passing rapidly from house to house, and his 
well-kaown, and often anxiously expected “rap-rap” sounded 
clear and distinct in the early morning air. | 

. Susan, busily employed in laying the breakfast- table, heard 
the welcome sound as it came nearer and nearer. - Her eye 
turned continually towards the window. Presently he entered 
the garden, and quick as his movements were, he had scarcely 
time to knock, when the door was opened by Susan. 
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“Oh, you’re expecting me, are you? Well, here’s three 
letters for you, and it’s a smart lot for such quiet folks as you 
are.” He hastened down the garden path as he spoke. 

Susan had seized the letters, scarcely hearing what he said. 
She looked at the addresses: two were for her mistress, one 
for herself. 

“There’s one from Jane to missus, and one for Miss Clara: 
—oh, that’s from Miss Thornton, I know,” said Susan to her- 
self. “I’m glad I told missus about Miss Thornton; she'll 
give Jane and uncle and aunt a good character, 1 know.” 

She put her own letter in her pocket, and, returning to the 
dining-room, finished the breakfast-table, and laid the two 


letters by the plates of her mistress and Miss Clara. Then 


she ran down into the kitchen, where a charwoman was busy 
at work. Mrs. Sinclair took the opportunity for having the 
house thoroughly cleaned, in expectation of a new housemaid. 
She had been hired for this purpose, and to assist Susan while 
she had to perform poor Mary’s work. Susan entered into 
the bustle of cleaning and brightening with great spirit. 
She was naturally clean, quick, and energetic, so that there 
seemed every likelihood that her kitchen would glitter with 
brightness and the rooms up-stairs be spotless. She was long- 
ing to read her letter, but she first made sure that the kettle 
was boiling, then she measured out the coffee, warmed the 
coffee-pot, placed the Dutch oven before the fire, and the bacon 
on the table, ready to put into it at the first sound of the bell ; 
then she seated herself and took Jane’s letter out of her 
pocket. “Jane writes ‘better than I do,” she said to herself; 
with a sigh, as she opened it; “but she hadn’t such tiresome 
brothers and sisters to hinder her as I had; her mother 
wouldn’t let her be teased or kept at home from school as J 
was.” | 

Susan had plenty of time to read the letter through care- 
fully before the bell rang. We will give our readers a copy. 


_“ Dear Susan,—lt is very kind of you to think of me and 
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to speak to your mistress about my ‘hah ng the place. as house- 
maid. I shall like to come very much. Miss Thornton hag 
had a letter too, and she’s going to write to Miss Sinclair. | 
was so frightened at having to write a letter to the lady, but 
Miss Thornton was so kind, she showed me how to do it, and 
how to begin and end, and put the day of the month, and all 
that, but she would make me put my own words, and she 
says they will do very well. It seems so funny to think that 
we shall be together in situations, and 1’ m so thankful to you 
for it, Susan; it will be so much nicer than to go where the 
other sevennis are strangers. I| shall watch the postman to- 
morrow for the lady’s answer; I hope it will be to say Iam to 
come, and then I shall see you very soon; so good-bye for 
the present,—from your affectionate cousin, 
ANE BUTLER.” 

“ Here are the letters, mamma,” said Clara, as they entered 
the breakfast-room, and Mrs. Sinclair rang the bell for prayers. 
When Susan came in she looked eagerly at the letters, and 
saw they were unopened. Miss Clara saw the glance. 

“1 shall read these letters after prayers, while you are pre- 
paring the coffee, Susan,” she said, mapaly. “You shall soon 
hear whether mamma will take your cousin.’ 

“Thank you, Miss,” said Susan; but her mind would 
wander, even while her young mistdess read the story of 
Onesimus, the servant whom Paul.so kindly recommended 
in his letter to Philemon, called in the Bible “ The Epistle 
of St. Paul to Philemon.” Susan had not been taught to 
respect and love the hour of prayer. — 


After she had left the Toom Miss Clara took up the letters 
and opened them. 


“Which shal! I read first, mamma 0° 
“The girl’s letter, my dear; 1 should like to form an opinion 
of her from that before hearing what Miss Thornton may say 


about her.”” Miss Sinclair obeyed, remarking as she unfolded 
the letier,— | 
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“She writes very well, mamma; I could scarcely believe it 
could be from her till I looked at the signature.” 

Mrs. Sinclair took up the envelope and looked at it while 
- her daughter began to read Jane’s letter. 


“Mapam,—I have received your letter, and I am very 
much obliged to you for offermg me the place, which I shall 
be glad to take. I have never been out before, but I will try 
to do my best, if you will be pleased to show me. I am guite 
willing to learn; I am not afraid of work. Iam the eldest, 
and there are six of us, and I hope I have tried to help mother 
in the housework, so that I do know something about it. 
Father and mother send their humble duty to you, and they 
are quite willing to spare me if you think I am able to under- 
take the place.—I remain, your humble servant, 

“Jane 


“Well, mamma, what do you think?” said Clara, as she 
placed the letter on the table and took up Miss Thornton’s. 

“YT am very much pleased with the girl’s manner of writing, 
my dear, but I am afraid she is very inexperienced. The work 
in a cottage is so different from that of such a house as ours.” 

“ Yes, mamma, but you forget; Susan came from just such 
another cottage, so she tells me; both families live in a row of 
cottages built by Mr. Thornton, the squire, whose sister Susan 
asked me to write to about her cousin. They must be most 
convenient and well-arranged, from what she says.” 

“Well, my dear, read Miss Thornton’s letter; that will help 
me to decide better. Clara read :— 


_ “Mapam,—In reply to your letter, 1 have much pleasure in 

bearing the highest testimony to the respectability of Stephen 
Butler, who has been one of the gardeners on my brother's 
estate for many years. His wife, who was housemaid in our 
rector’s family before her marriage, is a very superior woman 
for the class to which she belongs, and the manner in which 
she has always made her home comfortable and pleasant to her 
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husband is most praiseworthy. They are both frugal and in- 
dustrious, and the children are brought up as the children of 
a working man should be. Their eldest daughter has been 
well trained in all domestic duties by her mother, and is quick 
and clever, as well as exceedingly neat and clean in her person 
and habits, and very anxious to begin to earn her own living as 
aservant. Her parents would have preferred her first place to 
be nearer home, for they have a dread of London and its 
temptations; but I cannot help feeling, from what I have 
heard, and from Mrs. Davis’s letters to Susan’s mother, that a 
situation in your family would be a great advantage to a young 
girl on her first leaving home. The Butlers have brought up 
their children to respect and honour the Sabbath, to be indus- 
trious, truthful, and honest in the smallest trifles ; and when I 
add that both parents have for years belonged to the Temper- 
ance Society, and the children are members of the ‘ Band of 
Hope,’ you will, I think, acknowledge that a girl so brought 
up is fit for any family. She is anxious to. improve, and 
willing to be taught. In fact, Jane Butler is an example of 
what children may become in any class of life, who are brought 
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t ) up in the fear of the Lord, and who are trained by their 
reas parents ‘in the way they should go,’ with faith in the promise — 
Peal | that ‘ when they are old, they shall not depart from it.’ Pardon 
i me for extending my letter to such a length, but I am anxious 
; i | you should know the real character of the family to which 
Bout Jane belongs, and also that she should have the advantage of 
in. obtaining a situation in a family like yours on her first going 
ina} out into the world.—I beg to remain, Madam, yours faithfully, 
“ELEanon THORNTON.” 
Wie Before Miss Clara could make any remark on this letter 
4. q | Susan came in with the coffee. She looked anxiously at the 
, | if open letters, and after placing the different things for break- 
4 ci i fast on the table, she ventured to say,— 

“ Please, ma’am, I’ve had a letter from Jane this morning ; 
would you like to read it?” 
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“ Yes, Susan,” said Miss Clara; “ where is it ?” 

“TIere, ma’am,”’ said Susan, taking it from her pocket and 
placing it on the table. 

“] will read it presently, Susan,” said her young mistress ; 
“and by and by I may perhaps talk to you about your cousin. 
I think mamma will engage her.” 

“ Oh, thank you, ma’am, I’m very glad indeed ; I’m quite sure 
Jane will give you satisfaction.” | 

And then Susan ran away to help the charwoman with a 
merry heart, singing at her work in high spirits. 

When Miss Clara had poured out the coffee and attended to 
her mother’s breakfast, she could not resist taking up Jane’s 
letter to Susan before attending to herself. She read it aloud, 
and the ladies were as much pleased with the natural sim- 
plicity of the young girl’s letter as with the more formal one 
addressed to themselves. 

“ Mamma, this is all very satisfactory, i is it not?” she said, 
addressing her mother. 

“Yes, my dear Clara, Miss Thornton’s letter is most pleas- 


ing. I am inclined to think the brother of this lady must be — 


a good master as well as a good landlord.” 

“1 think so too, mamma. And so you will decide upon taking 
Jane Butler after such a testimony to her good qualities.” 

“Well, yes; I am only a little afraid she is mexperienced: 
she is very young, my dear.” 

“Oh, but, mamma, that is if she is to 
and quick to understand. I'll soon teach her.”’ | 

“ You seem very anxious to have this girl, Clara.” 

“Well, mamma, so I am; she has been well brought up, and 
will be such an excellent companion for Susan, especially as 


_ they are cousins, and both seem so anxious to live together.” 


“ Very true, my dear, you may write to the girl as soon as 
you like after breakfast ; tell her we shall expect her on Satur- 
day,—to-day is Wednesday, that will give her plenty of time; 
and pray, thank Miss Thornton for her kind and explanatory 
letter ; you must answer her also to-day.” 
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| 
Susan came mm answer to the bell to clear away the break- 
fast. | 


“Well, Susan,” said her mistress, “1 have decided upon 


trying your cousin. I am very much pleased with Miss 


Thornton’s letter about her, and | hope when she comes that 


you will aeip her while she is a stranger, and set her a good 
example.”’ 


{ 


“Yes, ma’am,” said Susan, whose jgladness seemed to pasa 
away as her mistress finished her sentence. She knew too well 


that the daughter of Jane Saunders would never be considered 


a good example, especially to one of Stephen Butier’s children, 


by those who knew both families,—af least, not-in those points 


of conduct which’ Mrs. Sinclair valuefl. Siill she felt glad, and 
she said so, and promised her mistress to do everything in her 
power to assist Jay ane when she came, and make her com- 
fortable. | 

Miss Sinclair listened in silence. She liked Susan, she 
approved of her industry and cleverness, but she had not full 
confidence in her truthfulness and integrity. Strange to say, 
one of her strongest reasons for wishing her mother to engage 
Jane Butler was founded on the hope that this association 
with an inexperienced girl two years younger than Susan 
would influence her for good. Mary had been too delicate m 
health and too much afraid of Susan’s quick temper to inter- 
fere, even had she seen anything wrong. Susan would most 
likely be less guarded before her cousin. Miss Sinclair never 
reflected on the possibility of Susan being able to influence or 
corrupt her cousin ; such was her firm faith in the strength of 
principles which baad _evidently been so carefully taught to this 
young girl in her cottage home. | 

Miss Sinclair’s letters were received and read at the Hall 
and the cottage with great interest. Jane’s clothes were 
ready in time, being neat and good, and generally kept clean 
and mended. They were but few and of the plainest materials, 
yet neither Jane nor her mother felt ashamed that she should 
go to a new place with no greater stock. One or two warm 
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articles of under clothing had been purchased at Chelmsford, 


and her last winter’s best dress turned and remade, to prepate 
for the cold weather. | | 

“Tt looks very nice, mother,” said Jane, when the dress was 
finished, “and if I stay | shall have my wages at Christmas, 
and be able to buy a new one; only think, mother, £8 a year, 
and everything found me! andif I stay a year my wages will 
be raised. Oh, I will try to stay and do my duty.” | 

And so the day came at last. They had to be up early 
to ecateh the third-class train from Chelmsford, for Jane was 
not going alone.’ Miss Thornton, seeing his fatherly anxiety, 


had induced her brother to give Stephen a holiday to enable 


him to accompany his daughter to London, and had herself 
forced upon him the money to pay for their journey. The 
poor man’s heart overflowed with gratitude, he had not words 
to express his thanks. He entered the cottage on the Friday 
evening looking so strangely happy that both Jane and her 
mother stared at him with astonishment; he had scarcely 
smiled once since the’ day had been fixed till now. What 
could have happened? Stephen had a quiet way of enjoying 
the suspense of those around him when he had any good news | 
to tell them. The corner of his eye would twinkle, and his 
children would whisper to each other, “ Father’s got something 
vood to tell us, [ know.” But they never hurried or teased 
him, they waited. On this evening he walked about, leisurely 


putting away his tools, hanging up his cap, washing his hands 


and making himself comfortable, and then he seated himself in 
his arm-chair, lifted baby on her old place, and looked round at 
his assembled family, who were eagerly watching him. 

‘ Wife,” he exclaimed at last, “I want you to look out all 
my best clothes and a clean shirt, and all that; Um going 
a long journey to-morrow,” and his eyes twinkled at the 
corners merrily. 

The boys looked at him with astonishment, but Jane’s face 
flushed as she exclaimed,—“ Qh, father, you're going with me ! 
Oh, joy! joy! Oh, I’m so ane 
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| “Is that it, father?’ asked Mrs. Butler. 


“ Yes, my dear ; master has given me a holiday, and Miss 
Thornton made me take the money to pay for my journey, 
because she says she’s sure we shall both be glad to know 


where Jenny’s going, and to feel that she’s safe housed before 

“Oh, Stevey, this is kind. Oh, how it has relieved me! I 
could not bear to think of Jane travelling all that way alone; 
I didn’t like to say so, because I couldn’t see how to help it; 
besides, Susan went by herself.” 

i ‘“ What a dear, thoughtful lady that is, to be sure! How 
ever shall I thank her, father?” said Jane. “ You don’t know — 
how happy it makes me feel, for I was a little afraid of going 
alone, but I wouldn’t say so, and now I am quite safe.” 


And this kind act, and the value of a few shillings, the cost 


+ 
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sight, now and then waving her hand in return to Jane, who 
kept glancing behind her as if even then she wanted to run 
back to her home and her mother’s arms. 


Be! j of the journey, made this humble family quite happy on 
| 1 the eve of a first separation. — 

o i : The poor who live together in these little cottages in the coun- 
et i try become so closely connected together by the poverty which 
Bue prevents them from travelling about, that a first separation is 
4 8 a terrible event, more especially when religious and family 
a4 . s affection unite them in a bond of happy and peaceful union. 
morning they all met at an earlv breakfast. The 
ia moment of parting came. There was much fond kissing of her 
# | brothers and sister and the baby; her mother held her in her ~ 
Bei arms and whispered a few words of advice, while the tears 
b | flowed, and then her father hurried her away. Tom and 
: i if Harry accompanied them to the station to carry her box, and 
. } t Freddy pleaded so hard that he was allowed to go too; 80 
: E their mother remained behind with her’ two little girls. She 
iL stood at the garden gate, with the baby in her arms, and hold- 
4 . 1} ing the little Susey by the hand, who looked in her face and 
‘| | i lisped, “ Jenny don now, mother.” She watched them out of 
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Girecian Battle-ftelds. 


PLATA, 


Tur lessons that the Persians had received at Marathon, 
Thermopyle, and Salamis, had greatly raised their estimate of 
the Greeks, and especially of the Athenians. Athens had 
done most to provoke the Great King; but it had also done 
most towards repelling him: while, therefore, the thought of 
conquering Greece could not be abandoned, it was debated 


among the Persian commanders whether their task would not 


be much easier if by some means the Athenians could be 
detached from the cause of their country, and be made the ally 
of the Persian king. Circumstances did certainly favour those 
who desired the alliance. Athens was ruined; its temples 
were destroyed, and its population was starving. In any 
future attack Athens would again be exposed to the first 
shock of the war; and the thoroughly selfish policy of the 
other states of Greece left Athens but little hope of hearty 
co-operation for the future. 

Alexander, king of Macedonia, was connected with Perias by 
marriage, and with Greece by descent; he was therefore selected 


by Mardonius as a suitable medium for making an offer to the 


Athenians. Hewas kept waiting in Athens till the arrival of the | 
Spartan ambassadors, when an assembly of the people was sum- 
moned, that they might hear the offers Alexander was authorized 
to make. Silence having been proclaimed, Alexander, in the 
name of the Persian king, proposed “ that the existing liberties 
and independence of the Athenians should be secured; that 
their temples should be rebuilt, and their territory extended, if 
they would conclude a treaty of alliance with the Persians.” 
Having allowed the Spartans to see how easy it would be for 
Athens to secure its own safety, it gave this answer to the 
proposal :—“ As long as the sun pursues his course, so long 
will the Greeks fight with the barbarians—trusting to the 
assistance of the gods and heroes whose temples the tyrant 
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if has so impiously destroyed,” Before dismissing Alexander 
te they warned him never again to undertake a similar errand, or 
ip | he would receive the punishment his rashness deserved. To 
Fa | : the Spartan ambassadors they said, “Common relationship in 
a blood, language, manners, and religion, would ever prevent us 


| from becoming traitors to Greece ; we are called upon not 
_ only by the laws of God and man, but by the natural instinet 
of resentment, to avenge ‘our desolated temples, and the cala- 
mities which we ourselves as well as our allies have suffered.” 
It was not difficult to foresee what would be the result of the 
reply to the Persians. Mardonius, who had previously retired 
to Thessaly, about 100 miles north of Athens, set out again for 
that city. When the Spartans saw the danger there was of 


Vie Athens accepting the tempting offers of the invaders, they 
th : conjured the Athenians not to forsake Greece, promising that 
i | if Athens should again be attackéd, its people should meet with 


a hospitable reception in the ‘Peloponnesus, and be maintained 
at the common expense during the war. Whether this pro- 
mise was made in sincerity we need not inquire but no proofs 
of sincerity appeared; the Athenians were forgotten; the 
Persians were allowed to re-enter Athens, and its people were | 
compelled to remove to the jisland of Salamis. The Spartans 
sought refuge as they had done before under the garb of reli- 
gion; an eclipse of the sun had happened just as their army 
was about to set out, and of course that meant that they 
must stay at home; besides, they were engaged in celebrating 
the festival of the-Hyacinthia, and therefore they could not 
help their suffering neighbours. It was only when a wise man 
among them reminded them that if they drove the Athenians 
to join the Persians they would ruin themselves, that they 
fully awoke to the importance of the subject. They at once 
despatched under the command of Pausanias 5,000 Spartans, 
accompanied by 35,000 helots, as light-armed troops; and this 
force was afterwards joined by 5 5,000 others. 

The chief strength of the Persians lay in their onila and as 
the district round Athens was unfavourable to their evolutions 
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Mardonius retreated into Beeotia, where he would be nearer his 
Grecian allies, and would find advantage in the plains of that 
province. He took up his position on the left bank of the 


Asopus near the town of Platwa ; the Grecians followed him and 
posted themselves opposite the Persians, the river flowing be- 
tween them. The want of cavalry made the Greeks as anxious 
to fight in the mountains as the Persians were to make the plain 


the scene of the battle. Three thousand were placed among 


the rocks on the side most exposed to the Persian cavalry, and 


from this position they constantly harassed the enemy. They 


suffered, however, in turn, and were compelled to seek help; 


the Persians also increased their force, and under the command 


of Masistius, a Persian of high rank, they resolved to dislodge 


these troublers. The Persians were defeated; Masistius fell 


and a desperate struggle for his dead body took place. The 
Greeks obtained possession of the corpse, and while the camp 
of the Persians lamented their loss with all the signs of public | 
mourning, the Greeks celebrated their triumph by parading — 
the corpse through the army in a cart. 

One of the chief inconveniences of the position occupied by 
the Greeks was the absence of water, as the Persian cavalry 
made it very difficult for them to obtain it from the Asopus ; 
Pausanias, therefore, removed from the hills and placed himself — 
on the banks of one of the tributaries of the Asopus, giving the 
Spartans a position where they had free access to the fountain 
Gargaphia. This change in the position of the Greeks necessi- 


tated a corresponding change among the Persians, and Mar- 
_ donius therefore drew up his army on the opposite side of the 


stream. The Persians and Medes now faced the Spartans, and 
the Grecian allies of Persia were placed in front of the Athe- 
nians. For ej cht days the armies remained inactive because the 
soothsayers on both sides discouraged an attack, but at last Mar- 
donius resolved to wait no longer. This resolution having been 
communicated to Alexander of Macedon, he rode out by night 
to the Grecian camp and informed his countrymen, adding, “ J 
risk my life in conveying this intelligence; but 1 too am a 
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rétreat, however; was so badly mariaged, that: when the 
‘day exposed ‘them to the Persian ‘view; they bore theappea 


>but other general’ byl 


enslaved: by ‘the Pausariiasy on“ 
certainty of battle, wished himself ina less darigerouw position 
and arranged with the Athenians ‘to ‘change places withdhis 
part “ofthe ‘army ;’ but Mardopits, having “already had. Wome 
experience of the Athenians, had no wish to meet thempiagga 


On the battlefield, andhe therefore;’on ‘seeing the chithge 


‘made’ Pausanias, made a “orresponding “one. 
marched back; so-did- Mardonivis, and ‘the latter generahiafter 
taunting the Spartans with cowardice, attacked them with sath 
Violence that they lost: their ‘position by Gargaphia; andowith 


their only supply of -water.): During: the following night, 
_ ‘therefore; Pausanias ‘madé férther ‘change in ‘his’ armypre 


moving the’ éntire’ body nearer the town of ‘Plataas’ 


‘ance of routed foe. Mardonigs iistantly broke up hisenmp, | 
on to'shate the honours of the vietory::) The shout-of tritmph 
‘for‘though the Spartans had wished to avoid the contest, they 
‘m6 Séoher' reéeived ‘the order to: attack their foes! than they 


‘convinced them ‘that ‘they were as formidable on the:fieldat 


‘battle “as the ‘dreatied Athenians; ‘The line of owickerwork 


| intended to protect ‘the ‘Persian 


‘at'thefirst Ohset ‘of the ‘Spartans;‘and then the: lightannel 
-Pérsiains: liad! to’ free “the long spears and! mailed bodies 
«their opponents.’ The invaders “failed ‘neither: in ‘will 
‘courage ; “Mardonius,'mounted on a/ «white: 


Persian’ ‘commazider; was ‘atthe ‘head of 400 | 
“men; who' hud taken no part: in' thebattle; but when 
‘of the Persian: defeat was forded oh him, be aad his men 
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of the army that (had taken-partiin, the, battle. took 


their fortified camp, where. they were, followed by; the Spantans, 


| The Athenidns had the honour,of storming the:camp efter.the 


Spartans failed ia their, attempt. to do; so; the.,.chief 


war the Greeks, had,,made; great. promises to 
their gods, on condition that supernatural assistance wasgivem. — 
Through all the stages of the, wan: they had, sought: help, from 


nests swith 


ten days:followingothe Greeks weresemployed.in- 
burying’ the dead, and. dividing the, booty, At dhe 


their deities ; under theinimmediate.dinection they hadfought, | 


and every victory, was) the, result, of| divine) 
the field of ‘Platwa the warriors -had., been; pre vented from, be- 


ginning prematurely: their: retreat. had been; 


and the order to attack, the; Persians; was.givel,.under the 


guidance of Hera; whose-temple:wasiat 
convictions. ‘we need: not wonder,,that, when, those,.warrions 
golden tripod, supported. by.aithpee-headed brazen; serpemiwas 
‘sent to the Delphian Apollo;-acolossal statue ten qubitedhigh = 
to the Olympian Jupiter; the | 
Isthmian Neptune, and. eighty talents, were, set. apatt, ta. bald 


in Platea.a magnificent temple 


power 


than any known. to these men, had, indeed directed, and 
assisted! themi; “The unknown: ithe. called 


Him, of whom Paul afverwarda, preached) to; them,-had.em- 
ployed them: to: drive, back 4he.forces,,of an, 
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whose success: would have had jan. injurigns effectian, the: libor- 


ties of Europe... The result,ef the hattle.of (Pletep 
the few. surviving. Persiang.that(Gneece, was.no. place. for, ; 


no further attempt 
very day thatithe land forees.of.the Greeks gave: 
‘defeat to the Persian the: navel forces.of 
fought::ab: Myeale, when. the Persian: 
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‘comparatively, who have eyes to behold this “spirit of beauty”! 
‘Absorbed in business, or else in a giddy whirl of pleasures, 


‘to the mind which has been constituted for admiring its 


of nature.” The love of nature, the love of the country, 


_ kinds, until we have a “bunch” in our possession, which 


Blapsive 
BY J. OLIFFORD. 


“Tur “ spirit. of beauty ” ip resting everywhere, for the 
flowers of July are blossoming |in their abundance. ~How few, 


which, if not absolutely sinful, can afford no real satisfaction 


Creator’s works, there really are not very many true “ lovers 


affords, next to religion, the surest and most innocent means 
of enjoyment; but what a small proportion of our people 
avail themselves of this means! We consider it very desirable 
that the young, especially, should cherish a love for the 
beauties of nature ; for he who has learned to mark the glories. 
of the starry heavens, the beauty of the waving tree and 
humble wayside flower, has learned a better lesson than he 
who has been taught to gather gold. 

Grasses are now in perfection. They are exceedingly 
beautiful; useful, too, for they minister to the necessities of 
both men and animals, besides hosts of insects and other way- 
faring creatures, which derive from them both food and shelter. 
Believe us, reader, grasses are worthy of the most minute 
inspection. Many of us, returning from our annual “ jaunt” 
into the country, take great pleasure in accumulating various 


usually waves over our mantelpieces until another summer 
comes round. This is what numbers do, but far fewer are 
there who are really interested in these vegetable productions. 

Grasses are certainly very peculiar. “They thrive much 
better when subjected to a mode of treatment by which other 
plants would be destroyed. The more their leaves are com 
sumed, the more rapidly do they i increase ; the more they are 
trampled upon by sheep cattle, the and more 
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luxuriant do they grow. The lofty buildings of inkes and 
Rome—obelisks :and fountains, old palaces and temples of 
colossal: size—are known to us only in their ruins, but yet 


- innumerable grasses spring beside them in rich luxuriance, or 


ascend unbidden their broken walls, and seat themselves 


‘among the rents, with the yellow wallflower and the sweet 


blue forget-me-not. Scenes such as these must be strikingly 
impressive ; calculated to influenee the mind with feelings and 


emotions of stirring power concerning the vanity of man's 


works compared with those of Gop. But we wander some- 
what. Let us give our readers the definition of grasses by a 
great botanist. “ By grasses:are meant.all those plants which 
have a round, jointed stem, surrounded at each joint with a 
single leaf, long, narrow, and pointed, and whose seeds .are 
contained in chaffy husks.’ This is a good, and at the same 
time easily understood definition; we proceed, therefore, to 


. notice one or two of the more species 


to July. 

The chief granary of small birds is the bird knoternss. (2. 
aviculare), which abounds in road-sides, and may be even 
seen in unfrequented streets, where a sparrow, or perchance an 
honest robin, snatches a bill-full of its tempting seeds and 
darts quickly away. This plant is not easily destroyed, though 
trampled on by both men and animals, and it 1s sometimes 


. 80 abundant in fields that the scattering of its seeds. gives 
quite a reddish hue to the ground after the gathering in of 


harvest. The tall oat-grass (A. elatior) is a very beautiful 


‘Species, and does not require the assistance of a microscope_to 


develop its perfections. Most of us must have admired this 
stately plant, rising to the height of six feet, with leaves,of 


considerable length, although many of us might possibly be 
unacquainted with its name. It is exceedingly variable in tint, 


but this only enhances its loveliness, and when fully ripe none 
of its companions can compare with it for beauty. 
Marshy places and stream-sides are often beautiful during 


the present month with the tall stems and brown spikes of the 


4 
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great, cat's+tail Grass. Few, if many, among aquatic vegetables 
are equally ornamental. | This jspecies is often: planted on the 


margin of pools and ponds,‘where it affords an excellent whelter 
for wild fowl, and where its ornamental spikes: present op. 
‘spicuous and pleasing objects, especially when contrastedwith 
‘the drooping and graceful panicles of the common reedo(d. 
pragmetes),. “The common reed,” exclaims our reader, 
ing almost everywhere, by lakes and rivers, and even roadside 
ditches, can such a homely plant| have aught: of -utilitpor 
history connected with it?” Much of both, we reply. Gatden 
screens, whereby to. keep off cold winds in spring from tender 
plants, are made of reeds, and they are laid across the fteme 
of woodwork as the foundation ef plaster floors. Artiste iwell 


‘know the value of reeds, and use them for pens where: freedtin 


is required. in “ etching or sketching.”’. But we must: bid:adieu 
to the grasses, and: turn our attention for a short time to ie 
numberless other plants now in bloom. 

On the moist bog or heath we should now dounill for the 
bog pimpernel (A. tene//a), with its tiny leaves and large 
coloured blossoms; and we may perchance come upon the bog 
asphodel (N. ossifragus) growing near it. This latterpiant 


‘bears a spike of pretty yellow flowers, and is very similat to 


the true asphodel—the asphodel of the Greek poets. This 


plant covers vast. tracts of land in Apulia. The various species 


of St. John’s-wort are now common everywhere ( Hypericum), 
and their bright yellow flowers have the scent of rosin: The 
tall broom ‘rape (O. major), though not very beautiful, is"t00 
large not to attract notice. This plant i is a parasite, growing 
on the roots of broom and furze, and sometimes on those of 
clover. It is said much to injure the plant on which it fixes. 
On. heaths it is very common, where it sometimes attains the 
height of three feet, with a stem as thick as one’s fingerywith 


out leaves, but with brown scales.. Its flowers grow down § 


about a third! of the stem, and iare of a dingy purple-brown 
The broom rapes attach themselves 
possess blossOms shaped like a 
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Our waste places aro now ninch eblivened: by the! beatity of 
numberless thistles, whose: minute featheryseeds, flying™8o 


lightly on the breeze; seem in sufficient; profusion to sow'tlie 


whole land. The sweet: marjoram is‘ now putting forth its 
clusters of chocolate-coloured blossoms, and shedding ‘a sweet 
odour over the heath or chalky bank: Its scentois very 
similar to that of wild thyme, and the flowers are somewhat 
like those of the latter, but they grow on a stem one'or two 
feet in height, instead of forming tufts on'the ground. °° 

In the old: churchyard or on the garden wall; the purple, 
pink, or white snapdragon (A. majus) waves gently in the soft 
zephyrs. Children call it “rabbit’s-mouth,”* and its flower 
really has an odd resemblance to the mouth of that animal. 
These flowers are perfect “insect-traps,” for ‘multitudes ‘of 
these prying little fellows enter within by pressing the closed 
lips, but when so admitted find no return, for the lips’ inm- 
mediately close again. ‘The little insect, however, receives ‘no 
injury from its confinement, in the usual way, but, having con- 
sumed the nectar which attracted it thither, breaks from: its 
cell by gnawing a hole at the bottom of the 
returns to light and liberty. 

A very common flower, with like of 
the snapdragon, is now very common in hedges by the way- 


side. It is the yellow toad-flax (S. vulgaris). The juice of 


this plant is often expressed, and set in an open dish to attract 
flies, and its sweet flavour proves their poison. © There are 
many species of the mulleins now in blossom, but we are 
unable to bestow time upon them all. The great mullein (VF. 
thapsus) is one of the largest. and most conspicuous of our 
wild flowers. The stems of both this and the hairy mulleim are 
about four or five feet in height, and the flowers are of'a pale 
yellow colour. The stem is very thick and woolly, and: the 
large leaves which grow about the root are so closely covered 
with wool that Kentish people call the plant “ flannel-flower.” 
It would hardly be thought possible for insects to make any 
impression on such leaves; gi a most beautiful caterpillar 
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makes them its pabulum, that whieh. produces ai moth. called 
the “mullein shark,” or, scientifically, S. verbasci. 

| The. beautiful bunches of white flowers on the elder bnshes 
; are gradually giving way to the green elder berries, which will 
| ere’ long become quite black. |The elder, alluded to earlier in 
i ‘ po year, is very common in woods and hedges, and its woodis 
' serviceable, being very hard—indeed, so hard is it, that we 
| read of Pliny that he once called it “all skin and bones.” 
ih Although the berries are so poisonous to poultry, they.make 
if an excellent wine—a welcome beverage at a certain season of 
| \ the year,and one with which most of us are well acquainted. 
‘The young roots of this tree are often used as a pickle, and 
the elder flower ointment is so general an application in 
villages that few of our readers can be ignorant of it....The 
scent of elder is very —— although by some not-con- 
sidered very ‘pleasant. 

Now, too, the pretty rove likh flowers of the bramble R 
Jruticosus), with the “gauzy satin frill,’ are waving on the 
flexible stems. To many besidés the poet the bramble tellsa 
tale of other days—a tale of youthful pleasures, when, roaming 


in the country lanes and fields, omy gathered blackberries, and 
. when— 


“ The linnet from selfsame bush 
Came after us to dine.” 


One use of the bramble stem hae often attracted our notice 
when wandering through the village churchyard, and witl the 
mention of it we close. Its young shoots serve to bind down 
i) the sod under which repose “young men and maidens, old 
men and children,” in calm and peaceful slumber — 


O’er of these 
i | The flight of centuries has passed.—Alas! 
i! | Above the wept remains of others, yet | 
| ; The fresh-reared hillock waves not in the wind 
Its friendly robe of green.” 
| 
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MACHPELAH. 


“‘Anp the field of Ephron, which was in Machpelsh, which was before 
Mamre, the field, and the cave which was therein, and all the trees that were 
in the field, that were in all the borders round about, were made sure unto 
Abraham for a possession.”’—-Gen. xxiii. 17, 18. 

After Abraham had separated from his nephew, Lot removed his camp to 
the rich and pleasant valley of Mamre, near Hebron, and pitched his tent 
under one of the large trees of that valley. A large terebinth tree in the 


- neighbourhood is still shown to travellers as one held in high honour by all 


Jews, in the belief that it is the identical tree which shaded Abraham. When 
the patriarch was deprived of the loving companionship of his wife, he bar- 


gained with Ephron the Hittite for a burying-place. Four hundred shekels 


of silver, about sixty pounds of our money, were paid to Ephron; and the 
field and the cave therein were conveyed legally to Abraham, and thenceforth 
became the burying-place of the patriarchs. “There they buried Abraham 
and Sarah his wife: there they buried Isaac and Rebekah his wife; and 
there I buried Leah’’ (Gen. xlix. 31). After Jacob had delivered his dying — 
charge, he was gathered to his fathers and buried in the cave of Machpelah ; 
it is probable also that Joseph was ultimately carried there. For nearly 700 
years this interesting place was closed against all Christians, but on 7th 
April, 1862, the Prince of Wales and his suite were allowed to visit the cave, 
and since then other distinguished Englishmen have been admitted. Dr. 
Stanley, who accompanied the Prince of Wales, says, ‘‘ Everything is kept 


in the most beautiful order, and nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
state in which the tombs are preserved. Two of the Sheiks were inclined to 


give annoyance and show their animosity at Christians being allowed to 
enter the cave. The governor of Hebron, however, had them turned out, 
and the remainder were very complimentary to the Prince. On entering 
the precincts of the mosque itself, we were received by one of its guardians 
with the utmost courtesy on his part, though not without deep groans from 
some of his attendants. We passed (without our shoes) through an open 
court into the mosque. In a recess of the innermost portico is the alleged 
tomb of Abraham, and near it that of Sarah, each guarded by silver gates. 
The shrine containing the tomb of Sarah we were requested not to enter, as 
being that of a woman. The shrine of Abraham, after a momentary hesita- 
tion, and with a prayer offered to the patriarch for permission to enter, was 
thrown open. The tombs only profess to be cenotaphs, raised above the 
actual graves which lie beneath. Within the area of the mosque we were 
shown the tombs of Isaac and Rebekah. Only one small aperture is left 
open between the cave and the mosque, and that is to allow the holy airof 
the cave to escape into the mosque and be scented by the faithful.” Hn. 
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| THE TIGER. 

‘Dux tiger.is at once one of the most) béeautiful,of beasts, and dneiofiths 
most dangerous. Its strength is so great, that after killing horseiors 
buffalo, it will drag it away with such ease and swiftness ak to seem: 
conscious of its load. Its character has been clearly set forth as follows;— 

_ ‘The tiger is the most rapacious of all: carnivorous animals ; fiero’ withotit 
provocation, and cruel without necessity, his thirst for blood is insatiable; he 

seizes and tears in pieces every animal with equal fury and rapacity, norever 
desists so long as a single object remains in sight that he can vanquishy He 
lays waste the country he inhabits ; flocks and herds fall victims to hisdury, 
his-cruelty, and cunning; he attacks the elephant, the rhinoceros, and eveh 
braves the lion himself. The tiger seems to have no other instinet ‘than 4 
constant thirst after blood, which sometimes stimulates him to devour:his 
young, or the cubs to tear their mother in pieces.’”’ It has. always been 
found very difficult to tame the tiger, and indeed quite impossible except in 
the ease of those that are taken young, Of this latter class, however, then 
have been interesting instances of docility and playfulness. A young male 
tiger was brought from China, and was so far domesticated as to allow every 
kind of familiarity from the people on board the ship which brought it to 
England. It frequently slept with the sailors in their hammocks, and would 
suffer two or three of them to repose their heads upon its back as upon @ 
pillow, whilst it lay stretched out upon the deck. Having one day stolen 
piece of meat, it was beaten, and it bore its punishment with all the patience 
of adog. It would frequently run out on the bowsprit, climb about, the ship 
like a cat, and perform many clever tricks. There was a dog on, board, with 
which it would often play in the most diverting manner. Tigers seldom 
show any love or gratitude to their keepers; but. such cases do sometines 

occur, A tigress which was brought from Asia to England, and landed fom 
the river Thames, where the ship ‘that brought her was unladen, became 

fierce and dangerous from her irritation at the crowd assembled round 


her, She was of course confined ¢age. The new’ keeper to whom she 
q was consigned could scarcely venture'towards her ; but no sooner did che per 

ceive her old friend, than she fawned on him, licked and caressed him with 

all the marks of *pleasure; and when he left lier, she cried and whined all 
} the remainder of the day.’ It is only'just to this dreaded animal to say that 

‘ an eminent naturalist has asserted ‘that the tiger is as easily tamed as the 
oe, ©  j~— tion, and is as much attached to those'who feed him. He says it is as absurd | 

Th! to attribute such noble qualities as a and sain to the'lion 
as it would be to the tiger. | 
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CrakMBR’s Oatn.+Though ithe. Pope found it! convenient to sanetion the 


appointment’ of Cranmer to the primacy of England, !yet! Cranmer did not 


acknowledge that: the Pope had any-power: whatevervover thete 


a 


of the see. ‘To avoitl any mistake on that point, he téok the following oaths | 
to Henry VIII. 2, Thomas: Oranmer, renonce: and» utterly forsake: all 


suche clauses, words, sentences and: greunts; whiche: I have of ‘the Pope’: 
Holynes in his bulls of the Archbishopriche of Caunterbury, that im any 
manér wise, is; or may be hurtefull, or: prejudiciall: to: your highnes): your» 
heires, successors, astate, or dignite roiall. Knowlaging) my ‘selfe take. 


and holde the said archbishopriche immediately; and only, of your highnes;' | 
and of none other. Moost lawly beseching the same for restitucon of the: 
temporalities of the said archbishoprich; promysing to ‘be: feithful, 
and obedient subject to your said highnes, your | 


my liff. So helpe me, God, and the holy Evangel ot din 


Sr. Paun’s Scuoou, — When this school was founded i in. 1610 by Dean 
Colet, the Greek language was looked ‘on with mistrust, and Hebrew was 


almost considered an heretical study., The dean was in advance of his time, 


“Persons to teach in good and cleane Latin literature, and also in Greeke, yf | 
such might be gotten,” were sought for; and in matters of religion they were — 
to teach “ yf neede be, the Catechisme and instruccons of the Articles of the 


Faith and the Ten Commandements in Latine.” _ 


Kine Artivr's Coronation. The following is an extract from a ex | 


All the thanes.... 


Some they drove dalle... 
All the ewains: bose 


ei 


written in the twelfth by Leyanion : 
When the king eaten had, Bairly evel 
And all his'man-host,..| Held ayont) the. field) . 
Then fled out of the borough Some they began to arrows 
The thanes very boldly. Some they, began to run, i 
All the kings. Some they began toleap 
And their war throng Some they began an 
Allthe bishops... .. Some-they wrestled bai wed 
Andall the clerks. | And wither-gume made) 
All the earls. haheorth erd? of field, . 4 


ayont the fields, tobe ai 


| 
f 


atin. 


‘revolutionists was fairly roused, the cry rose, “ Let us storm the Bastille” 
_ In-carrying out their plan they lost fifty of their number, but in the end 


_ the torture by the Chancellor Wriottesley, with his own hands. Her joint 
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Annibersaries, 
July 2nd, 1850.—Dzatu- or Sir Ropert this eminent states. 
man was riding through St. James’s Park, his horse suddenly shied and 
threw Sir Robert over its head. He was taken up and conveyed to hi 


residence in Whitehall Gardens, where, three days afterwards, he breathed 
his last, 


July 5th, 1685.—Battix or hour before midnight on 
Sunday, 4th July, 1685, the Duke of Monmouth and his followers set out 
for Sedgemoor, where the king’s army was encamped. The march was con 
ducted in silence till one of Monmouth’s soldiers accidentally fired his pista, 
This aroused the royal forces; the battle began, and the Duke was. som 
satisfied that his was a hopeless cause. He accordingly left his friends to 
settle his quarrel, and escaped from the field of battle. 


July 6th, 1483.—Coronation or Ricnarpd III].—On 26th June, 1483 
Richard was proclaimed King of England, and was crowned ten days affer, 
In gaining possession of the throne he had the assistance and encouragement 
of the chief powers of the realm; and at his coronation his triumph was 
swelled by the chief dignitaries of the Church, and a number of the highest 
nobles in the land. 


July 14th, 1789.—SrorMInG OF THE When the French Reyo- 
lution broke out, the first object of attack was the state prison. This had 
been used as an aid to tyrants for 400 years; and when the fury of ti 


succeeded in destroying the hated and dreaded prison. 


July 16th, 1546.—AnnzE Askew Burnt.—During the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. many persons were burnt at Smithfield. One of the 
most distinguished of these was Anne Askew, a lady who had been pub 


were so dislocated that she had to be carried to the place of execution, 
where she died with remarkable devotion. __ 


July 27th, or the crown of 
land was settled on William III. and Mary by a Scottish convention, a2 
insurrection broke out in the Highlands in favour of the deposed Hing, 
James II. A battle was fought in the Highlands in a remarkable:pass called 
Killiecrankie. The Scotch rebels won, but as Claverhouse, their leader, was 
killed in the moment of victory, his troops dispersed, and the i 


were soon after subdued. 19 JY 6 4 
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Mr. Geo. THos. CONGREVE’S WORK, 


ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, COUGH, + 


New Edition, just out (Righty-seventh), of 


Post free for 5, stamps fromthe Author, Coombe Lodge, Peckham. 


Gontents of the Work. word 
Part I.—Inwoduction; Causes, Susceptibility; Forebodings of First Stage; 
Second Stage; Third Stage; Closing Scene; Anatomical Appearances; Fallacies of Treat- 
ment; Tne irvR Treatment: On Diet, Air, Exercise; The Passions. uy 
Part IL- On Catarrly, Influenza; On Hooping Cough; Oo Chronic Bronchitis; On Asthma. 
Part IIT. is a selection of interesting and extraordinary = = 


Many of which had been abandoned by former medical advisers as hopeless. Re 
“ Every person of weak lungs, delicate habit, or debilitated constitution, should read this book.’’ 


Notice—Mr. Gro. THos. be seen at his new residence, CoomBe Lover 
, Danes Fee on the usual mornings (Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday), until 
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EXTRACTS FROM RECENT LETTERS. No. I. 


Mrs. Lucy E, Cre&ak writes me from 29, Stebondale Street, Cubitt Town, Poplar, (the 
residence of her sister, Mtss THIRZA LINCOLN), as follows:—* Since I last saw you, m 
health has been better than [ ever enjoyed in my life. Should a testimonial be of any use, 
can speak with the utmo-t confidence of the efficacy of your Medicine.” —Feb. 1867, 2 Bee. 

N.B.—This patient, (then Miss Lucy E. Linvoia, of Congham, Norfolk), consulted me the 
first time in Sep'., 1863, when suffering from Chronie Bronenitis, with liver affection, and 
congestion of the lungs, being then in a very low, weak, reduced state. She recovered speedily; 
was married in 1865, and went to Ltaly; but consulted me again in June of that year, Was 
then suffering with former symptoms. and was in a debilitated an@mic state. Ordered Quinine 
and Iron iu a palatable form, in conjanction with my usual course of ‘Medicine. After seeing 
her in July and August, I found her sufficiently recovered to take a voyage to Natal, (her. 
husband being captain of a vessel); from that period she has coutinued well. 

The sister of Mrs. Creak above named, also’ catae to me as a patient in August, 1965, The 

were seriously affected, but under my treatment she rapidly recovered, and by December 
all traces of active disease were removed, : 
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“JOHN BROWN,“ JOHN POLSON,” is now signed by the Makers 
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LETPERS- BHE BOYS OF. BNGLAND* Bo 
their Mission. Second Edition, Enlarged, paper Gove 
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This book gives threefold answer to the'quéstion; What goes the 
of a good man, a good, heart, and, for 


ink TO BIBLE. CLASS. Girls. ands their 
Letter “God's Work-for Women—Iil. Serving God in Serving 
Fine Dress and Good Dress—EV.. Acting-in Little Things acodrding 
we Will of God—V° Calico ahd Lovers and Husbands. | 
MUSIC HANDBILLS. Twenty-mme Handbills,’ With | 


and Tunes, suitable for. Anniversari#a, Social Gatherings, &t. Price 


assorted, 10d. 


PICTORTA 10 10a. 100, assorted 
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| 
BOOK. OF MARTYRS, 
BY JOHN FOXE. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
SUNDAY SCHOLARS’ EDITION. 


With a PREFACE by the Hon. and Right Rev. SAMUEL WALDE- 
GRAVE, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


big 


_ The Committee of the BOOK SOCIETY wish to supply every 
Sunday Scholar in the land with a copy of this important work 
for |WOPENCE. | 

It contains 192 pages, and Four Wood Engravings, and com- 
prises the substance of Foxe’s great work, m a form suited for 


the Young, and for distribution in the homes of the humbler 
classes. 


As Orders will be executed in the rotation in which they are 


received, to secure an early delivery application should be made 
at once, and a remittance sent. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
Complete for ONE PENNY, | 
Including Memoir of the Author; also Scripture References, and 
a Frontispiece of Jolin Bunyan in Prison. 


3S4 pp., in neat cover. 


a 
The BOOK SOCIETY has prepared TWO LIBRARIES, 
each containing Thirty Volumes, strongly half-bound, selected from 
the Old Divines and from works of recent date, and well suited 
for Villages and Sunday Schools. They are offered for One 
Guinea each Library. The books, if purchased separately, would 
cost about £2 each set. ! | | 
_ A Remittance must accompany each Order, made payable to 
the Rey. I. Vare Mummery, Secretary. 


LONDON: THE BOOK SOCIETY, 28, PATERNOSTER 
ROW ; axv BAZAAR, SOHO SQUARE. 
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Visits to Ol Castles. 


any ‘chilis Dowke was to lock 
through ite old castlé, yet I Peadily agreed to the suggestions 
of my friends. {a couple of intelligent gentlemen, who knew 
the place well); to first take a turn on the Admiralty Pier. 
From the platform of the South-Hastern Railway station we 
went straight. on to the pier, through a doorway opposite the _ 
Lord Warden Hotel, withont passing into the street, The 
Calais steamer was then expected; a couple of trains were 
just running along the lower platform to receive the passengers, 
and a crowd of loungers had gathered on the upper pier to see 


_ the voyagers land. They wéré evidently expecting a treat, for 


the boat was ont of time, a thi¢k haze ‘overspread the sky, and 
the sea was rough. The harbour: guns, had-been firing for — 
some time, and at last the steamer took up its position along- 
side the pier, A strange collection of travellers then turned — 
out; some managed to get up the steps without: help, others 


_ merely crawled up, and some seemed quite incapable of moving. 


The sailors, in couples; placed their hands so as to form a seat 
for these unfortunates; who were then conveyed to the trains. 
Several passengers, who had simply been over for the day, had 
supplied themselves with a few bottles.of French brandy, but 
having omitted to draw’ the corks ea¢h man’ was’ ordered to 
give up his treasure; ‘a smart blow on its then obliged 
the bottle to pour ‘forth its contents, and the pier was well 
washed with ‘eau de vie. The remonstrants were loud and 
indignant, Teminding ‘the officials that they were Englishmen, _ 
that this was @ land of freedom, &c.. A little physical force — 
was then applied to the backs of these talkers, and long before 
their grumbling had. ceased themselves far away 
from the vessel. 

The length of the pier is it 
90 feet; and 50 — at 3 
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284 ‘VISITS TO OLD CASTLES. 


should ever be carried out a harbour of 700 acres will be 
enclosed by a granite wall, and will afford anchorage for above 
200 ships. A million of money has been spent already over 
the works, and two millions more will be required to complete 
the design. For centuries Dover has been the chief ‘port 
for the Continent, and as it possessed only a tidal harbour the 
inconvenience of having to convey passengers to the vessels in 
small boats was very great, As commerce increased this 
hindrance became intolerable, and, indeed, 800 years ago am 
attempt was made to provide landing piers at low water. The 
expense of moving large foundation-stones to their places was 
so great that the scheme Would have failed, had not the 
ingenuity of a poor fisherman, named Young, come to the 
assistance of the engineer. | | 

Young was ignorant of the difference in the spectfic gravity 
of bodies, but by experiments he obtained some useful results. 
Ile first tried what weight of stone could be buoyed up in the 
half of a walnut-shell ; next in an egg-shell, and afterwards in 
a smal] boat. The result led him to chain large stones to 
empty casks at low water, and then with a flowing tide he 
floated them to the place they’ were needed. Henry VIIL 
had taken great interest in the progress of the works, and 
showed his kingly appreciation of Young’s ingenuity by 
granting him a pension of fourpence a day for hfe! 

On my way to the castle my friends took me to the 
“Maison Dieu,” formerly used as an hospital for the entertain- 
ment of pilgrims and wayfarers. It was only reasonable that 
some such place should be provided, for it was enacted in the 
reign of Edward III. that “all merchants, travellers, and pil- 
erims, should embark at the port of Dover only.” Having 
passed through many changes, during which it was used as 
a brewhouse, bakehouse, and victuailing department of the 
navy, it became the property of the Corporation of Dover, and 
is now used as their Town Hall. 


The summit of the Castle Hill is formed by nature for 


a place of defence, and its advantages appear to have bees 
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seen by every nation that has gained a footing in England. 
The heterogeneous collection of buildings called the castle ex- 
hibits sigus of Roman, Saxon, and Norman occupation, and 
these different parts are now so bound together by military 
works of recent date that they form a compact and serviceable 
whole. Before entering the castle we turned aside to see 
Queen Elizabeth's pocket pistol. It is a beautiful piece of 
brass ordnance mounted, twenty-four feet in length, and will 
carry 212 1b. shot. It was cast at Utrecht, in the year 1544, 
and was presented by the states of Holland to Queen Eliza- 
beth, for her assistance to them in their struggles for religious 


liberty. The piece is beautifully ornamented with several 


emblematical figures, representing the horrors of war and the 
blessings of peace. On the breech of the gun is an inscription — 
in Low Dutch. After spending some time in trying to make 
out the lines we gave up the attempt, but I have since 


ascertained that the original is,— 


** Breeck servet al mure ende wal 
Bin ic geheten, 
Doer Berch en dal boert minen bal 
Van mi gesmeten ; "’ 


which means in English,— 


‘¢O’er hill and dale I throw my ball ; 
Breaker, my name, of mound and wail.” 


However warlike Dover Castle may have looked in days 
gone by, its appearance is peaceful enough now, for the very 
cannons that were to terrify the invader are turned on their 
backs, as if they were never more expected to do duty. For 
upwards of two centuries Dover Castle has taken no important 
part in any war, and we may hope that the extension of good 
feeling between England and France may be so directed by 
the good providence of God, that. these powerful neighbours 
may be at peace themselves and influence others for good. As 
we toiled up the steep hill and followed the tedious winding of 
the steps we came across indications that it was the haymaking 
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season at the castle. This partook of more of the romititic 
HW than we usually find. To enable a soldier to mow those stee 
it slopes it was necessary for him to have a strong rope fastened 
} : round his waist, and then to be totally dependent on the 
HW strength and care of two other soldiers, who lay on the ridge 
‘ig above him. The red coats, the long rope, the glittering scythe, 
aie and the new-mown hay, formed a remarkable combination 
of the rural and the military. Here and there other soldier 
We were haymaking, for which they received one shilling and three. 
pence per day extra. One of the most interesting objects on 
: the hill was the Roman Pharos or lighthouse, built by Claudius 
: 1,700 years ago, and yet showing signs of strength which may 
: make it an object of interest to the antiquary for centuries to 
. ij ‘ “Mark the thickness of its walls, at least ten feet; see the 


peculiarity of its construction, wherever the modern casing, 
far more perishable than the original structure, will permit 
t you. Man has taken no care of it; man has assisted the 
i elements in its destruction. But its builders worked not for 
a their own age alone, as the moderns work. Its foundations 


are laid in clay, and not upon the chalk. The thin flat bricks, 
which are known as Roman tiles, are laid in even courses 
amidst intermediate courses of hard stalactitical concretions, 
which must have been bro ieht by sea from a considerable dis- 
tance.” 


; The guide who conducted us through was a cross-grained 


sort of man, who had got his tale off by heart, and could not 
endure a question which drew him from his usual course. 
Soon after the entering the Well Tower he began chipping 
some bits of stone from the wall, and having secured a piece of 

: sufficient size he moved forward to the covered well. This he 

' opened, and ordered us to count until we heard the report of 
7 f the stone having reached the bottom. One of the company 

) { | calculated the distance, and| said it was over 500 feet; but this 
was a mistake, for a respectable local authority says, “ The well 
is about 380 feet deep, but when it was dug is uncertain.” The 
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same authority gives a particular history of thirty towers and 


gates, and of one hundred and thirty-eight great historical 


characters who have held the office of Constable of Dover 


Castle; but details respecting them would be uninteresting 
to the general reader. 

Among the strangers who went round the castle with us was 
a young man somewhat inclined to laugh at the tales of the 
guide. 

“These weapons,” said the functionary, pointing to some 


immense pikes, “ was made in the time of the French wars, and 


it was intended to arm every man, woman, and child with them.” 


Several of the company tittered, but our instructor turned — 


round with such a severe glance that all put on as docile a 

look as they could. | 
‘This here wall as you see here is so thick that all this here 

room is cut out of it.” | 

“ You don’t say so,’ said the facetious young man, in the 
most wonder-struck tone. | 

“ What’s the use of me showing you anything,” said the 
indignant guide, “ if I’m not to be believed ?”’ With an injured 
look he walked off to the other end of the armory, evidently 
designing to punish the whole company for the sins of the 
sceptic. 

The young man, however, was not to be beaten; walking up 
to various weapons, he began in the very tones of the retired 
official, “ This here gun as you see here was made,” &. All 
the younger portion of our group laughed heartily at the 
change, and desired the funny fellow to continue his imaginary 


descriptions of the wonderful events that had taken place in — 


the room, or that would have taken place if something else 


had not. In the meantime, one of my friends had brought the 


guide to his senses, by reminding him that he lived in Dover, 
and would acquaint the Governor of the Castle if he did not 


finish his work. Walking moodily before us he then pro- 
ceeded,— 


“This is the room that King John visited ; this is the oldest 
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key in the castle ; this lis the entrance to the old chapel,” 
&e., &e. 


We were delivered = to the guidance of a soldier 

a when we desired to inspect the Keep. He went up with us to 

| : the top, and did his best/to instruct us. 

ia “The north turret,” gaid he, “is 95 feet above the level 
7 of the ground on which i 


t stands, and from the level of the se 

it is 469 feet.” | 
The haze had Rd d if, and our military guide pointed to 
E | various objects of interest along the south coast of England: 
and then, pointing towards France, he showed us the towns of 
Calais and Boulogne. _ 


On leaving the Keep Tjascertained that the military authori- 


4 ties had not been unmindful of the intellectual and religious 

a) necessities of the men, and that, in addition to the ordinary 

3 i; 4 means of improvement, a Jecture-room had been fitted up. A 

ty soldier, with whom I had a chat on these matters, told me 

iE that the men were on the whole very much interested im the 

Bat |] lectures, but that the hquse close by, “licensed to sell beer 

and tobacco,” was to many a much greater attraction. 

| W. 

} 

Cae JANE enjoyed the journey by train very much. It was 

t f r something quite new to her. But her sensations were not 
‘ ’ very pleasant when she arrived at the Bishopsgate station, and 

a after having her boxes removed from the train to an omnibus, 
} she got inside with her father, and found herself riding through 
. close, dirty, smoky streets., On reaching Gracechurch Street 


she had again to change far a Clapham omnibus; and all this 
changing, the noise, the seeming confusion, the bustle and 
hurry of the City, made the poor girl’s heart sink within her. 
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“Father, is this Londen?” she asked, as: they sat at the 
omnibus office waiting tostart. She had not ventured to speak 
till then because of the nowe made by the wheels of the omnibus. 
“Js all London like this ? and is Clapham London?” 

“No, my dear, I think not,” said Stephen ; “ besides, it 
can’t be; don’t you know Mrs. Sinclair lives on Clapham 
Common ? ”’ 

“Oh yes, so she does; 1 am very glad.” 

“Well,” said her father, “I own I shall be glad too if we 
find it is so; this wouldn’t be a very nice place to live ™ I 
should think.” 

Right glad were the simple villagers when, after riding alboh 
half an hour, they found themselves in a country road, with 
plenty of houses certainly, but there were trees and gardens, 
and here and there an opening from whieh fields could be seen, 
and at last they were set down on the borders of a breezy 
common. Perhaps so near London there is not another space 

so large, so healthful, so green and like the country as Clap- 
ham Common. 

“Carry your box for you, sim?” said one of the decent-look- 
ing men who may be found at the “ Plough,” where the omni- 
bus stops. 

The question had been. addressed to Stephen several times 
already. The evident cowntrified appearance of father and 
daughter, and their respectable dress, seemed to offer a capital 


opportunity to the parcel-carriers who swarm round every 


London coach-stand. Poor things, no one can accuse them 
of wishing to eat the bread of idleness. How often, with pale 
faces, half-famished appearance, and wild eagerness, they will 
keep pace with an omnibus on which they have spied some 
luggage! As usual in these “battles for life,’ the weakest, 
the humblest, the most timid, is obliged to give way to the 


strong, the bold, or the impudent. Who can look on with 


indifference at these struggles for work, which after all may 
only yield enough to save the workers from absolute starva- 
tion? aienes are, no doubt, mamy — these battlers for 
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food who are quite ready to impose upon the stranger ip 


London. They have no) scruples. What mers can get they 


‘Stephen Butler was ptotected from their imposition partly 
by his determination to act as his own porter, and partl 
because their number and their importunities bewildered him. 

“I'm strong enough to help myself, thank ye, my man,” he 
said to one, while his eye twinkled with amusement at hearing 
himself addressed as “ sir)? and seeing the forefinger raised to 
the forehead as a token ofirespect. 

At Clapham, however, the case was different. 
guide to find Mrs. Sinclair's house. 
that was enough. 

“T knows it, master; I’l] take you there, and the box too;” 
and so in a very few minutes Jane and her father found them- 
selves at the door of Jane’ 's future home. 

How delighted they both felt at finding it one of a terrace 
of fine old-fashioned houseg facing the common, with gardens 
in front, and, as they afterwards found, larger gardens still at 
the back! How the perfume of the jasmine, which climbed 


He wanted a 
He mentioned her name; 


over the front of the house, | eminded Jane of home, I need not 


say, for in a few moments the door was opened by Susan, the 


porter paid, and the strangers ushered into the dining-room, — 


where Mrs. Sinclair and her|daughter were at, lunch. 

“We have just finished,’’)said Clara, seeing them hesitate. 
“ Sit down for a few ned Mr. Butler; Susan’s dinner will 
be ready presently, and then you can go and have some with 
her; you must want something after your long journey.’ 

A few words passed respecting the train and when it arrived, 
and other little matters, and then Susan made her appear- 


ance. She quickly placed r° things on the luncheon-tray, 
saying as she did so,— | 


“Qur dinner is ready, ma ‘am. 2 
“Take your uncle and your cousin down-stairs with you, 


Susan,”’ said her mistress ; i you must take care of them to 


day, and you will be able ee hear all the news about home.” 
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“Thank you, ma’am,” said Stephen, rising and bowing 
respectfully. “I’m sure I never expected to intrude upon you 
in this way. My wife put some bread and meat in the basket 
forme, and I am sure that 1s quite good enough for me. I only 
took the liberty of bringing my girl because she’s young, and 
I didn’t like her to be in London by: herself, and indeed it’s 
been bad enough with me.’ 

“] dare say it has, Mr. Butler,” said Clara. “ You did quite 
right; Lam very glad you came, and so is mamma. I knew 
you were coming; I had a letter from Miss Thornton this 
morning. Now go and have some dinner; Susan will show 
you the way.” - 

With a heart full of thankfulness Stephen Butler followed 
Susan and his daughter to the neat, comfortable kitchen, where 
a plain joint, potatoes, greens, bread, and a fruit pie had been 
ordered by Mrs. Sinclair and famously cooked by Susan. Beer 
was on the table for Susan and the charwoman, but Stephen 
as he thanked God before commencing, for all His mercies, felt 
that, even could he drink beer, it was quite unnecessary with 
such a good and plentiful dinner. 

“T can't do without my beer,” said Susan; “I work hard, 
and the kitchen is often very hot; it’s very different work from 
cleaning the cottage at home and cooking the little bit of 
dinner, and so Jane will find it, uncle.” 

“IT dare say she will, but she’ I} be able to do it without beer, 
ll warrant.” 

And so they continued to talk and enjoy the good things 
placed before them. ; Stephen praised Susan for her cooking, 
and Jane looked on in silent admiration at the clever, handy 
way in which she carved the joint, taking her place, as cook, 
at the head of the table with a quict confidence that suited her 
very well, notwithstanding the young face. 

Mrs. Sinclair gave them plenty of time, so that when at last 
the bell rang, Susan answered it with a message from Stephen 


that if Mrs. Sinclair pleased he and Jane were quite ties to. 


wait upon her. 
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It is not necessary to repeat all that passed in » the dining. 
room between the ladies and their humble visitors. 
were both too pleased with the appearance of Jane and her 
father to raise any objections to taking the daughter as @ ser. 
vant. Mrs. Sinclair, however, mentioned one or two things 
which pleased Jane very much, After mentioning that the 
wages were to be £8 a year, and asking one or two questions 
nape the housework, Mrs. Sinclair said,— 


“Susan tells me your children never drink beer, Mr. 
Butler.”’ | 


" N 0, ma’am; none of them even know the taste of it, and 
I am sure Joiiey: will be able to do very well without; she's 
strong and hearty.” | 


“Oh yes, ma’am,” added Jane, ae | don’ t like beer, not even 

the smell of it.”’ 
“Well, then,”’ said the me ie “1 shall give you £2 a year 
more wages instead of beer ; that is my rule. Susan has 
half a pint at dinner and supper, which I consider costs about 
£2 a year, and as you can do without it you shall have the 
money instead.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am,” said Jane. She could say no more, 
though her face brightened, and the tears stood in her eyes. 
What numbers of nice things these extra £2 would buy a 
presents for the dear ones at home! ° 

“One thing more,” said Mrs. Sinclair. “I allow my ser 
vants a week’s holiday to go home once a year. Susan will 
have her turn at. Christmas, and if we all live and are well, and 
Jane stays with me, she shall have her holiday at Midsummer. 
You will look forward to that. I expect,” said Mrs. Sinclair, 
who saw the flush of pienenre and delight in Jane’s face. 

“Tam sure, ma’am,”’ said Stephen before Jane could reply, 
“ ] shall be thankful to God every day of my life to think that 


my girl is in such a place as ‘this, with every comfort about 
cher, and with ladies who are jso kind and thoughtfu’ about 


making her happy. I _ she ll do her duty, ma’am, and 


stay with you many years 
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“T hope so too,” she replied; “and you may depend I shall 
watch over her as I would my own child. I try always to 
remember that my servants have immortal souls even as my 
children, and that they are of equal value.” 

“Thank God, ma’am, to hear you say so. I shall leave my 
Jane here with the greatest comfort, and I’m sure her mother 
will be as thankful for her as I am;” and the tears stood 
thickly on his eyelashes.as he spoke. 

“What time does the train leave?’’ asked Miss Sinclair, 
whose sympathies were always ready ; and she saw the deep 
feelings of the father. 

“ At six, miss,” he replied, casting # glance at a clock which 
stood on the mantelpiece. 

“Atsix! Oh, well, then, after Susan has shown Jane her 
bedroom, perhaps you will carry up her boxes for her, and 
she may go out for an hour with you, if you like, to look at. 
the common, and get acquainted with the country and the 
village.” | 

“] should like it very much indeed, ma’am,” said Stephen, 
as they both rose; and once more thanking Mrs. Sinclair for 
her kindness, and expressing his gratitude and. satisfaction at 
leaving his daughter, he respectfully took his leave of the 
ladies. Miss Sinclair rung for Susan, and told her to show 
Jane the bedroom; then they both wished him good-bye in a 
kind and friendly manner. While scarcely able to express — 
again and again hig thanks too often, he left the room with his 
daughter and his niece. The boxes were soon carried up-stairs, 
and then, with a few kind words of advice to Susan, he wished 
her good-bye and went out through the garden path, glad of 
the opportunity to talk to his Jenny alone for a time about her 
new situation and the duties required of her. fe 

Jane and her father followed the beaten path across the 
common, passed the ducks and geese, who were evidently en- 
joying themselves on the clear, bright water. They noticed 
all these countrified objects with great. pleasure. 

“Oh, father,” said Jane, “ it is near London, and yet it is the 
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country. Oh, how pleased dbar mother will be when she: hears 
all about it this evening! I shall feel a little miserable, | 
know, when you are gone, but I suppose that'll go off soon, 
for I mean to try and please those nice kind ladies.” 

“TI hope you will, my girl; it makes me quite hasioe to 
leave you with a. people, which I’m sure they 
are. 9? 

“ And Susan, father! isn 't she altered ? She looks quite a 
woman, and is so clean and clever, and knows her work so well. 
Oh, how glad I am I’m going to be fellow-servant with: her.” 

“Well, Jane, so am I, now I’ve seen her; and I think she 
must have given up all the bad ways she learned at home, or 
Mrs. Sinclair wouldn’t keep her, for she seems very particular. 


Did you notice what mes said about being quite honest in little 


things ?”’ | 

“Yes, father, I did.” 

“I think I can trust my J enny not to touch the least thing | 
that does not belong to her.” 

“Oh, I hope so, father,” said Jane. 

“Well, my dear, if I hadn’t seen Susan in such a good place, 
with such a particular mistress, I should have been almost 
afraid to let you live with her; for you know, Jenny, your 
cousins are not taught to be truthful and honest—that 1s, 
what I call honesty. Your aunt knows what’s right, but she 
isn’t strict enough.” | 

“ Yes, but, father, she was more strict with Susan than any 
of them, I know : for Susan used to think her mother didn't 
love her so well as she did J ack and the others.”’ 

“ All the better for her, then,” said Stephen. ‘“‘She’s done 
better than he did, and I hope bhe’ s cured herself of the faults 
she had. Did you ever hear about her taking the’ strawberries 
when she went to the kitchen-garden at the Hall ?” 

“Yes, father, something of if; but aunt begged me not to 
say a word, and I never did.” 

“Ah, I remember how angry John was when he found the 
strawberries in her pocket; he beat her for it, I know. Her 
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mother said it was only a child’s trick, but Susan was twelve 
vears old, and ought to have known better.” 

“Well, Jenny, don’t you be tempted to touch anything, even 
if Susan should not be quite so particular as I want you to be. 
You know Mrs.’ Sinclair told us she allowed you a certain 


quantity of tea and coffee and sugar for yourselves every week, 


then she locks up the rest, I dare say; now don’t you ever 
touch that, even if the place where she keeps it should be left 


unlocked. If your mistress meant you to touch these things 


she would not lock them up, you may be quite sure. Many 
servants think they may do this without calling it stealing, 
but it 7s stealing, Jenny; and if you see anything done that is 
wrong, don’t be afraid to speak ; and if your speaking isn’t 
attended to, say you will tell your mistress.”’ 

“Oh, father, won’t that be telling tales ?” 

* Well, my girl, 1 know it’s very herd for a fellow-servant to 
do, and I hope you won’t have to do any such thing, but I'd 
rather you lost the world than be with servants who are not 
quite honest in the least thing. And above all, Jane, never 
forget to pray to God about every little thing that troubles 
you; He will help you, and direct you to do what is right.” 

And then they began to talk about ee things, and to 
look forward to Midsummer. 

‘“ Ah, father,” said Jane, ‘my £2 for my beer will pay for 
you and mother and the boys coming to London to see the 
Crystal Palace. You and Harry and Fred can come first and 
go with me, and then when we go back home I can take eare 
of the house and the two little ones while Tom and mother go ; 
he will be fifteen then, quite big enough to take care of mother.”’ 

“Well. Jane, that’s a very good arrangement, and when the 
time comes I hope we shall manage it ; but there’s nie months 


yet, and you’ve got to keep your place all that time, remem- 
ber.” 


“Oh, yes, father, I think I shall ; I feel quite ready to work.’ 


And so, looking happy and reconciled to part, the father and 
daughter arrived again at the garden gate leading to Mrs. 
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Sinclair’s does: Susan let them in, and Staple wished his 
girl good-bye in the hall, praying for a blessing upon her, and 
that God would help her to/do her duty. Then leaving his - 
humble duty for her mistress, he hurried down the steps and 
was gone. Jane's eyes were full of tears; and as Susan closed 
the hall door and said, “ C along, don’t ery; we'll 
be as happy as crickets by and. by,’ Jane gave way to a few 
sobs, and then struggling with herself, she followed Susan to 
the kitchen. 

“Shall 1 take my bonnet and shaw! up-stairs?” she asked 
after she had gone down a few steps. | 

“Yes, if you like. Don’t be long. You know the way, 
don’t you?” 

yes.’ 

And away went Jane to the comfortable bedroom. Here 
she dried her eyes, washed her hands, smoothed her hair, and 
taking out a clean apron, returned to the kitchen, looking 
comfortable and happy, and ready to begin her duties. 

Susan had been as busy as a bee during their absence. The 
remains of their kitchen dinner had been carefully cleared 
away, and preparations for the later dinner going on in the 
most orderly manner. A chicken was roasting before the fire, 
the tart had just been placed in the oven, and the vegetables 
stood ready on the table. The saucepans, with boiling water, 
were on the stove to receive them. And now the two girls 
were alone. Susan looked neat and clean in her working dress 
of lilac cotton, with a large coarse apron before her. She was 
taller and stouter than Jane, and her fair rosy face and blue 
eyes made her look the picture of health. Jane, on the con- 
trary, although quite healthy, had a pale, clear complexion, 
and her dark hair, closely and plainly braided on her forehead, 
gave her rather a delicate and refined appearance. As she 
seated herself by the fire opposite to Susan, to have a good 
chat, her cousin seemed to feel the difference between them. 

“ Jane,” she exclaimed, “you look like a lady in your dark 
merino frock and your white collar and cuffs.” 
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“ Ah, don’t say that,”’ said Jane, blushing. “I hope I’m not 
too fine for my place.” 

“No, no, I don’t mean that ; but you’ve got a pale face and 
a slim figure, and you speak so soft and gentle; you’re not 
such a great fat country girl as I am.”’ 

“Oh, but you're older than me, Susan,” said Jane. ‘ But 
don’t let’s talk about ourselves.’ 

“Oh, no; | want tv hear all about home, and father and 
mother, and what they said about your coming here to live 
with 

And then the two girls sat and talked about home and oldtimes 
till nearly an hour passed, and the time arrived for Jane to lay 
the cloth. Susan showed her where to find everything, and when 
she entered the dining-room with the tray she found Miss Sin- 
clair waiting to show her what to do, as 1t was the first time ; and 
when it was finished the young lady walked into the drawing- 
room and told her mother that she had every hope that Jane_ 
would suit; she had been so pleased with the quick, ready 
way in which she had followed her instructions. She got 
through the waiting at table very well for a first trial, and 
after she had left the room Miss Sinelair remarked,— 

“J think, mamma, there is no fear that Jane will be too 
inexperienced if she goes on as she has done to-day. 1am 
very glad to think so, for she has been so well brought up 
at home that I hope a great deal from her influence over 
Susan.”’ 

Mrs. Sinclair shook her head. 

“You mean on religious subjects, my dear, I suppose?” 

“Yes, mamma, in every way.” 

“Tam afraid that will be expecting too much from sucha 
young girl over one older than herself. If there were anything 
wrong in Susan I should be more inclined to dread her influ- 
ence over Jane. She seems to me to have more force of cha- 
racter ; at all events, it is too soon to judge correctly, and after 
all, Susan seems a very good girl, and not likely to lead her 
cousin astray in anything. Don’t you think so, Clara? 1 
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| a know you have once or twice Pppeared to doubt cana ; Thope 
your doubts have no 

hope so too, mamma.’ 

Ben: Miss Sinclair said no aes | but an impulse she could not 
4 : resist made her think with pleasure of Jane’s presence in the 
| kitchen with Susan. 

Equpt. 

NO. v.—THE PYRAMIDS. 

THE pyramids of Egypt, on. account of the oreat antineite 
: ; : . to which they can lay claim, as well as for their magnitude, 
‘ | : have long been ranked among the wonders of the world. For 
Vt : untold centuries they may be said to have defied the ravages 
ie of time. Outliving not their authors only, but their nation, 
i { religion, and history, these obdurate memorials confront the 
traveller with a persistent youthfulness. 
i } 1 Ten miles above Cairo, at the then apex of the Delta, as we 
cit learn, stood the ancient city of Memphis, the seat of the ear- 
iie liest monarchy, and the capital of Lower Egypt. It was on the 
i western side of the river, having a circumference of fifteen 
| ; rf 4 miles, and probably occupying. the entire valley to the foot of 
he the Libyan hills; at present it is represented by a few ruined 
| } mounds. At Mesuphis. was the great temple of Ihthak, the 
E | chief divinity of Lower Egypt, with the celebrated hall of 
r hi : Apis. The most famous monuments of Memphis and of Egypt 
i @ are the pyramids: a structure so peculiarly the property of 


the Memphite monarchy that a pyramid is the hieroglyphie 
sign of the city. The x fe seems to be derived from perami, 
“lofty,” and is thought to be the same with the Hebrew 
chyraboth, which in Job iii. 14, we are told, obviously signifies 
a sepulchre, though rendered in our version “ desolate places.” 
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Living in Arabia, Job would be well acquainted with these 
remarkable erections ; and their purport, we are likewise told, 
is exactly expressed in his words as recorded in verses 13 
and 14. 
A considerable number of pyramids of differnt sizes are 
disposed along the Libyan ridge from below Cairo to the 
_ Fyoum district. As many as sixty have been counted. The 
most celebrated of all, however, are the three at Ghizeh, and 
which indeed have almost monopolized the name. The mystery 
as to the use of the great pyramids cannot be regarded as 
altogether solved. Even if intended by kings as sepulchres, 
the priestly architects may have sought to accomplish other 
objects in their construction. They are built on mathematical 
principles, and are placed with their faces towards the four 
points of the compass. Though they may have been used 
as astronomical observatories, or for other scientific purposes, — 
they were certainly in the first place intended as mere recep- 
tacles for the secure preservation of the dead. They were 
probably built (like those of Babylon) in courses or stages, » 
each receding within the lower, and regularly diminishing to 
the top, thus presenting on all four sides a succession of huge 
steps which Herodotus calls altarets. On arriving at the top, 
the steps were filled out or planed down to a slope, and finished 
with a casing of fine white stone, working downward, so that 
on again reaching the ground, the pyramid stood smooth and 
level on every side. The entrance was concealed under the 
casing, the slab which covered its mouth being left loose. The 
casing was stripped off by the caliphs who plundered the 
pyramids, and its fine blocks were carried away to assist in 
building their new capital at Cairo. The Arabian writers 
speak of their being covered with numerous inscriptions, but 
Herodotus mentions only one, which was on the Great Pyra- 
mid, aud recorded the sums expended on radishes, onions, and 
garlic, for the workmen, amounting, as it was read to him, to 
1,600 talents of silver (£310,000). | 
At preoeut the sides present again the appearance of i 
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steps, by which the top may be reached with no great diffieulty, 
The continued spoliations of ages have lowered the summits 
and encumbered the bases with rubbish ; circumstances which 
combine with the simple triangular outline to reduce the ap. 
parent magnitude of the pyramids. | 

In climbing to the top of the Great Pyramid, it may be 
remarked, that though the perpendicular height to be ascended 
is not more than about 470 feet, yet it must be borne in mind 
that this has to be reached by a slope which adds more than 100 
feet to the space to be got over, and that space 1s oceupied by 
upwards of 200 steps, each step at least twice as high as that 
in an ordinary stairease. “ On rea¢hing the top,” says one ofa 
party of travellers, “I found that there was not one of us who 
did not confess that it was the mast fatiguing piece of work 
that he ever had gone through. .| . . There we were ona 


- platform about thirty feet square, with at least twenty Arabs 


who had climbed up with us, giving us not a moment’s respite, 
singing to us scraps of English or | merican songs, teasing us 
with all kinds of questions, telling us of their different per- 
formanees, and offering to run up this pyramid and run down 
that ore in such impossible times.””| “It is a somewhat ardu- 
ous task to mount,” writes another, “ But whether you will 
or no, three or four of the Arabs attach themselves ‘to you. 
The blocks of stone which form the successive courses of the 
huge structure are, in many cases, three feet in height—a truly 
formidable staircase. _ What with the incessant shouting of the 
Arabs, their wild eries, their quarrelling with one another 
about the possession of one’s person, their clamcrous entreaties 
for backsheesh as often as a pause is) made in the ascent, and 
all this taking place 300 or 400 feet up in the air, with only 8 


narrow ledge of stone to stand upon, and the side of the 


Great Pyramid sloping rapidly down to the desert beneath, 
where those one has left at its base seemed little more than 
mere specks moving about on the face of the yellow sand, it 
would certainly have been nothing to wonder at if.one’s nerves 


had been a little shaken. . twelve minutes from the 
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trme of leaving the ground, you stand on the summit of the 
loftiest of the Egyptian pyramids, a height of 479 feet. 

It is in some respects,” he says, “more trying to 
come down the pyramid than to ascend it. In jumping from 
one step to another, if one were not held back by the Arabs, 
there would-be some risk of gathering too much way, and going 
headlong to the bottom. With care, however, the descent may 
be made with perfect safety.” “My recollections of the 
pyramids,” he adds, “while memory lasts, will be linked with 
the thought of that time when I wandered alone among the 


craves of the men whom Joseph fed, and of the generations 


who had cowered and trembled before that terrible rod of 
Moses, every movement of which brought down another and 
more terrible plague on that devoted land.” 

After my descent from the summit I was desirous of having 
a look into some portion, at least, of what was visible of the 
interior of the Great Pyramid: accordingly, accompanied by 


an Arab for my guide, and furnished with a light, I proceeded. 


at once to the opening which leads into the sepulchral cham- 
bers, or vaults which he econeealed within the vast structure, 
and after an arduous effort I succeeded in making my way 
into one of them. On arriving at the entrance, or place of 
ingress into the pyramid, I first went down a passsge with a 
rather steep incline for a considerable distance ; I had then to 
climb over a rocky barrier, a difficulty which required the 
assistance of my guide, the surface being worn so very smooth 
and slippery; after which I proceeded at an angle along 
another passage, which led to a spacious room or chamber, and 


this formed the Ultima Thule of my research into the interior. © 


It was in this latter passage I began to discover T had made 
an imprudent adventure; I felt so much oppressed with the 
closeness of the place, and the want of sufficient air, that T was 
afraid I should be compelled to leave the rest unexplored, and 
get back again with all possible speed ; however, I was induced, 
after a pause, to venture further, and so reached the chamber 
already mentioned. It was a large gloomy cavity, a capacious 
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droariness.,, Lake one, icevelien, 
what he experienced, I found those. narrow, slippery, ascents: 
and deseents so toilsome, and the. atmosphere. so,,close ane 


the wonders. of these. deep, stony. retrents. 
Herodotus was informed that, ten 
menced,....It.is evident. that it. was) intended .that the pyraml 
should not be entered after the body, or bodies were. deposited 
in.it, as. blocks of. granite were. fixed inthe. entrances 
principal passages in such a manner as not only to close,iaam 
up, but to:conceal, them. There. are, traces, however, of 
Pyramid having been entered. both by. the 
Arab conquerors of Egypt... 
The materials ofall the pyramida‘are limestone, and Bela 
‘in. of, opinion that part of the’ stone for. the second pyramid. 
procured immediately on the spot, judging from the 
whieh the rock has been cut.away round the pyramid. 
tas.certainly understood that.all the.stone was brought froma 
mountains near Cairo, where there are indeed ancient 
of great extent ; but it seems probable that the greabeshanate 


feeble. light we had. showed, it, presented nothing remarkells | 


suffocating, that I was glad to make my escape intotheones 


ofthe. materials came from the. west, side, of, the, 
‘blecks af. granite were of course, brought, from, Syane, 
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blocks of limestone, which meet in sn“engular’' peintend form 
a roof of the same slope: as: the pyramid,» The chamber con 
tained a sarcophagus, formed ofthe’ finest granite, whichis 


8 feet long, 3 feet 6-inches wide, and 2 feet. 


the inside. -There were no ‘Someibones 
were found in it, which be those of 
From an Arabic inscription on the’ walt: vf the elamber, it 
appears that some of the Arab: rulers of: Egypt had: 
this pyramid and. closed itagain: Belzoni ‘also-discovered 
another chamber in this pyramid.’ “The ascent of the upper 
The pyramid 6f thé thinkol: te 
about 174 feet‘ high ; the side of the base is 330 feet, andthe 
"angle made by the plane ofthe face with the plan of tho band 
is about 45°. This pyramid has not been opened: * 
There are; some: pyramids: ‘SAkkarah, 
At Thebes there are some‘small of 
in which the central chambers have: vaulted roofs, Sudgmg 
fromthe style of 


at least as far back-as 1280 


There of evidertes to show that 
were bull for any thet of 


bodies and perpetuating the ‘namésef thoes who tals Gay 


Most of them were Gee 
ascent ‘difficult and daageroms; if 
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close together, when one would ‘have answered the puspone 
and why build so many of all sizes? 

The ancient superstitions of the Egyptians seem to afford an 
answer to the question why these vast structures were erected 
It was their belief, that 3000 years after the death of a 
his spirit would return to earth, to'seek again the body which 
it had once animated. If the body were still existing, they 
would unite in a perpetual bliss; were it, however, perished, 
the spirit would remain in eternal unrest. Hence the caré'to 
embalm the rich and poor: their kings rested in pyramids orin 
vast subterranean tombs, their nobles in sarcophagi, their poor 
in catacombs. For these burials spices were brought down by 
the Ishmaelites, and precious gums were rapegawene: articles of 
merchandise. 

Numerous inscriptions of persons’ om and dates, I saw 
on the stones about the entrance to the Great ‘Pyramid, ‘as 
well as on the summit. The letters and figures appeared very _ 
fresh and legible, considering the length of time some of them 
have been cut. The pyramids appear to stand on an eminence 
of sand, viewed from the direction in which we approached 
them ; the sand mdeed surrounds them, and has probably been 
secimalatinig about them for ages; the shifting nature of 
it too is indicated by the hollow places as well as ridges 
which appear. Their foundations lie very deep: some have 
supposed them to be deeper than the height of the super 
structure ; but this, of course, is mere conjecture, and to say 
the least of it, is, I think, by no means probable. 

After my survey of the Great Pyramid I visited the ancient 
tombs in the immediate neighbourhood, without however 
exploring them. One of these was rather dangerous to @p- 
proach, by reason of a deep opening which had been made™m 
the ground, apparently with a view to explore it. Excavation’ — 
have been made to examine this tomb, as well as some others 
it would seem in the great cemetery of which it forms a zo 
Some of the tombs are cavities in the rocks. 


‘From these I passed to see'the Great Sphinx, an enormous 
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statue cut from a huge rock, and intended to resemble the 
human form in the upper part: of it; the lower part being that 
ofan animal. It is now much mutilated about the face. The 
head is. the: chief portion. of the: figure visible above ground, 
the rest lies buried beneath the sand. 

Sphinxes were generally placed at the entrance of tem- 
ples, where they often formed a long avenue leading to the 
temple, as at Essaboa in Nubia, at Carnac, and Luxor. The 
largest of the existing sphinxes is that of Ghizeh, which is 
hewn out of the rock, and is of enormous dimensions. The 
sphinx is described as a fabulous monster compounded of 
the bust of a man with the body and legs of a lion. This 


combination is supposed to symbolize the union of intellect 
and power required in a king. The conception apparently _ 
originated in Thebes, and seems as intimately connected with: 


that city as the pyramid is with Memphis. The gigantic 
monster is consequently some centuries later than the nage 
bouring pyramids. 

It is remarkable that neither Herodotus, Disdiseb nor 
any classical writer before the Roman period, mentions 
_ this extraordinary monument, Pliny is the earliest writer, 
it seems, who refers to the sphinx. “ Besides the pyra- 
- mnids,” he says, “is the sphinx, even more to be wondered at, 
as the rural deity of those. residing near it. They suppose 
King Amasis is buried in it, and wish it to be understood that 
it was brought hither. It is made out: of the natural stone 
(in situ), and is smooth. The circumference of the head 
of the monster, across the forehead, is 102 feet; the length 
is 148 feet; the height from the belly to the crown of the 
_ head 62 feet.”” Sir Gardner Wilkinson informs us that the 
oval of the fourth King Thothmes. oceurs in the hieroglyphic 
inscription on the breast. It is cut out of the solid rock, a 
small part of the back, where the rock is defective, and the 
fore-legs, being of hewn stone. Before the legs is a paved 
dromos or platform, and between the fore-paws an altar, pro- 
bably the scene of cruel rites or sacrifices. The symbolical 
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meaning of the sphinr, with human head and lion’s body, hag 
been the source of much controversy. The sex has been alao 
questioned., Lord Lindsay speaks in raptures about “ her ex. 
pression of countenance, benevolence, and the tout 
strange mysterious beauty, awful in its stillness.” A French - 
writer has conjectured that the face of 8 virgin and the body 

of .a lion formed a hieroglyphic, indicating to the people the 
time of the inundation of the Nile, under the signs Leo-and 
Virgo. Most of the recent writers make the head that ofa 
male. Colonel Vyse found the beard in the sand before. the 


head; the rough surface whence it has been broken being eyi- 


dent on the statue. _The countenance | is of the “eyptany if 
not of the negro type. 

An intelligent traveller in dices I 
already more than once quoted, proceeding like myself from 
Cairo on a visit to the pyramids of Ghizeh, while riding along 
the border of the desert towards these ancient structures, ob- 
serves, “I had noticed below our feet what looked like, and 
what turned out to be, broken chalk-like pieces of human 
bones ; and now for miles we rode over a soil partly composed 
of the sand of the desert and partly of these mouldering relies 
of the dead—amillions upon millions of fragments of human 


‘bones—all that remained now of the multitudes by whom 


Memphis and the neighbouring towns upon the river had once 
been inhabited. Nothing that I saw in Egypt—the great 
tombs of kings and ruins of old temples—impressed me:sv 
much as this vast open sepulchre of the unknown and: unre: 
corded dead,—the mingling here with the common earth, truly 


‘dust to dust, and ashes to ashes’ of the remains of so many 


human beings, each one of whom. when living had “_ - 
individual joys and sorrows, and fears." 


J. 
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The Cup of Cold ater. . 
BY JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. : 


“THank you kindly, master,” said the old man, following 
_ him into the house; “I never wanted a good rest more, for I 


have wandered out of my way and walked farther than’ T — 


intended, but your good child has given me her supper, and I 
feel greatly refreshed by it.” 
_ Patting Elsie’s head fondly, her father drew her beside hi, 
while Mrs. Morris hastened to cut her a fresh slice of bread, 
and to give her a cup of tea instead of her mug of milk, in- 
sisting at the same time that the old man should also take 
some. Asshe pressed him kindly to come to the table, a heavy 
sigh broke from his lips, and tears glistened in his eyes. 

“ Ah, my good dame,” he said, “ you remind me strongly of 
the wife who was to me what you are now to your good man. 
I could almost imagine I see her before me again; little did’T 
think, the sorrowful day I parted from her, that I never should 


see her again or our liftle Ellen either, but God knows best 


what is good for us; and if I had not lost all I loved, as well as 

all my comforts, I never should have learned to look on are 

as my all in this world and the next.” 

Yours must have been a sore trial, master,” said 
Morris, while his wife looked with true womanly sympathy ‘on 

the lonely old man, whose et 8 had gone back so sadly on 


the track of time. ro: 


“Yes, yes; a sore one to bear, friend, ” said the old man’: 


“you see I was behindhand with my rent, for I had a nicé 
little farm in those times; but things went badly with me, and - 


my wife had a long illness, and could not attend to the dairy 
or the poultry. And then the agent was a hard man, and 
refused to give me time;.so one morning I kissed my poor 
ailing wife and our little one, and set off for London, to try to 
see the landlord; for I heard he was come over there from 
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foreign parts, and I thought, mayhap, if I could get a fey 
words with him he would pity me, and give me a little time to 
struggle on until I could make out the rent ; but it was ordered 
otherwise. After a weary journey, mostly on foot, and some. 


Fe times getting a lift in a waggon, I got to London at last, one 
i) fe wet, dreary night. The last few miles a good-natured waggoner 
} PE had stowed me away in the dry straw at the bottom of his 
| | a waggon ; but when | got out of it I was stiff, and cramped with 
HW the cold, and dazzled and bewildered with the lights and the 
. ‘ crowds of people. I was trying to cross the street, when a cam 
1; 7 riage drawn by a pair of horses dashed round a corner, and I 
i . ; was thrown down and run over before I could get out of the 


way. 1 remember nothing more until I found myself in the 


ia hospital, with my head bandaged up and my arm in splints. 
at ; Several of my ribs also were broken, and when I was able to 
a? Fe make inquiries I found that nearly a fortnight (during whichl 


Tt had been out of my mind from the injuries to my head) had 
it gone by since the night I had met with the accident. This 
nie fretted me greatly, for 1 knew how uneasy my poor wife would 
; . be at not hearing from me; and when I asked the nurse to 
te write a few lines to her for me, I found I could not have even 
| | i that comfort, for she did not know how to write. The worry of 
} my mind kept me back greatly, but after a month I was able 
1 to leave the hospital, although I could not use my right arm, it 
il was so stiff. I managed, however, to write a few lines to my 


wife, telling her I had been kept in London; but I did net 
mention my accident, for I knew how frightened she would be 
about me. Well, friends, my story is nearly done, but the 
worst part is tocome. When I went to the place where I 
hoped to find my landlord, I heard he was gone off again abroad; 
so with a sorrowful heart I took the road home, little knowing 
that I had no longer a home to go to. When I reached the 
village near where I lived I meta neighbour, who stared ab me 
as if I had come from the other world. ‘Don’t you know me, 
Wilson ?’ said I, stretching ont myhand tohim. ‘ How are my 
wife and child? I have never heqed of them since I left. 
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“Tnstead of taking my hand, Wilson turned from me, shocked 
like ; and then seizing it suddenly, he stared sadly in my face. 

“Sneak, man!’ I cried ; ‘tell me how is my wife?’ 

«Why, we all heard you were run over and killed the night 
you got to London,’ Wilson said, in a hurried kind of way. 
‘The waggoner who gave you a lift the last few miles passed 
through here, and told us he saw you knocked down and run 
over by a carriage just after you left the waggon, and that you 
never breathed after you were lifted.’ And then bit by bit the 
~ news came out that the story had been told suddenly to my 
poor wife, and she was now buried in the corner of the:chureh- 

yard. Before her death the agent had seized everything we 
possessed, and sold off all to pay the rent. The day of the 
funeral a travelling carriage, with a lady and gentleman in it, 
was passing the churchyard, and they stopped it to look at the 
view of the hills; and hearing the bitter cries of our little Ellen, 
they inquired about her; and finding she was an orphan with- 
out one relation near her (for we were strangers in that part 
of the country), they told the neighbours they would take her 
with them, and provide for her; so she had been taken into the 
carriage, and was gone no one’ knew where. The blow was too 
much for me, and for days they told me I was jike one mad; but 
a kind lady in the place visited me, and taught me where to 
look for comfort. Since then I have wandered all over the 


country, selling little things, for my arm never got strong — 


enough for hard work.” 

During the latter part of the old man’s story Mrs. Morris 
had listened with such eager attention that little Elsie stared 
at her in wonder, and when he finished she asked, quickly, 
“ Have you never heard anything of your little girl?” 

“Never,” replied the- old man, sighing. “For years I 
inquired about her everywhere I went, but always in vain, and 
at last I gave up the search in despair.” 

“Where was your farm ? what was the name of the village ?” 


asked Mrs. Morris, in great agitation, in which her husband 
evidently shared. 


‘ 
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_“ Millwell was the name of the village,” cried the old man 
suddenly, aware of the emotion of his hearers. cg 
“Then, father, 1am your Ellen,” cried Mrs. Morris, as, sob- 
bing with joy, she threw herself on his neck, while her husband 
grasped his hand. “From the day they took me from my 
mother’s grave, Sir Henry and Lady Percy have never lost 
sight of me; but I little thought I should ever see the father 
that I was told had been killed in London by an accident.” 
“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits,” 
said the old man, solemnly, as with trembling arms he clasped 
his daughter to his heart. “Truly did I say you were like your 


_ dear mother. © happy day that has given me back my 


child! ane under God I may oc your little one for this great 
mercy.”’ 

“ Ah, Elsie, my child,” wich her mother, turning to the 
little girl, who was shedding tears of joy upon her father’s | 
bosom, “the cup of cold water has brought its reward.” | 


CHapsive 
BY We cLIFForp. 


Truty, August, with flowers and fruit, wears 8 rich and 
plenteous: aspect. The brown corn, now ready for the sickle, 
is waving over the numberless floral denizens of our fields, and 
the trees, although losin g the delicious. green of summer, are 
yet objects of great beauty, and afford a pleasant shelter from 
the noonday heat. All the flowers, too, look gay and brilliant, 
for autumn flowers are mostly yellow, and they cluster mn 
such abundance that we should hardly suspect the variety 
to be less than in the two preceding months. Yet it is very 
probable that nearly twice the number of plants could , be 
found in June to that now discoverable ; and, although many 
of summer's beauties are lingering, one cannot but mark the 
gradual approach of stern old water again. 
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One of the most stately and yet most lovely of British wild 
flowers is the tall purple foxglove (D. purpurea), which affects 
-hedgebanks, and the sides of hills in dry, gravelly, and sandy 
soils. Among the ruins of Tintern Abbey we read that 
specimens have been gathered which were seven feet high, 
and with seven hundred flowers on the spike! And its purple 
and beautifully mottled bells are by no means undeserving of 
the entomologist’s attention, for a variety of insects, attracted 
either by the shelter or rich repast which the biosscmns iene 
resort to them, and— 
“ Bees that soar for bloom 
‘High as the highest peak of Furness Fells, 
Will murmur by the hour-in foxglove bells.” 
The generic name of this plant is derived from digitus, a finger; 
its flower, somewhat resembling the finger of a glove, is some- 
times called the “ finger-flower’’ by old writers. 


The small teasel may now be found in uncultivated and | 


waste pieces of ground. It is pleasingly associated with 
White, the natural historian of Selborne, who speaks of it as 
being frequent in one ‘of his favourite walks. Truly inte- 
resting are the descriptions which this real lover of natural 


science has given to us in his little volume. Although orni-— 


thology seems to have been his forte, he enters with great 
interest into other branches of natural history, and many of 
lus observations give evidence of a thoughtful as well as an 
inquiring mind. But we are rambling. To return to the 
teasel, of which we are speaking, we notice that its utility is 
very great. It alone is available to raise the nap from woollen 
cloths, and for this purpose the heads are fixed round the 
circumference of a large broad wheel, which is made to turn 


in contact with the cloth, and effect the purpose desired. 


Thus these vegetable productions have been proved well adapted 
to a purpose for which no good substitute has been yet obtained. 


Wanderin 4 listlessly into the corn-fields, one cannot but - 


admire the floral beanty which forms a carpeting beneath the 
ri: yellow grain, waving lightly in the breeze. ‘The most 


| 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 

tham the gardem marigold, and blossoms as eatly as Jul? 
bears, also, the cold. of winter better than many of oup-flewem, 
for if the autumm and winter seasons are not very: sever it 


“Te ith Ber weeds of 


for dying stuffs. The. corn-marigold 
John’s bloom and. yellow botile...-. 

.. Early in the month. we shall. find. that, little, intradet ini 
corn-fields, the spurrey (8. arvensis). This pretty little flower 
is. from six.to twelveinches high, and, the leaves stand in 
round: the stem,.. At. the. summit.is.s. cluster of while 
flowers, each hardly, larger. than. that of the. chickweed, Al. 
though so small, however, the flowers are extremely. delicate” 
and beautiful. This plant is:an annoyance in the cornfiely 
but.se.eagerly eaten by cattle that, when-it grows occasionally 
on. sandy heaths and pastures it isa useful herb, and in Holland 
in fields fer pasturage: In Scotland it is called 
—& peculiar name, reader, but not for that part of our island, 
which abounds. in similar oddities... The Norfolk. farmem 
however, jealous..of their corn-lands,, term. it. “ piekpockely 
with unjustifiable and inconsiderate fury at the nwt Oe 
oris supposed to. cause, amongst their crops. 
many of our fiolds we may come upon the tansy. 
gate), ‘The. flowers, of the tansy are. in thick yellow. cluster, 
Its. strongly aromatic and, bitter principles render it a 
Plant in medicihe; and a distilled.water has been.sometimm 
obtained. from. the plant. This plant was formerly,generl 
gardens, buh is left. now for the cottage groumep 
where, in the rustic 
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313° 
Aad pumpkins,’neath the windew used. to.climb,,. . 
| _ And where I often when a child for hours,, i seis debe 
Tried through the pales to get the tempting flower, 
irae love lies bleeding, with the lieart'at ease, 
That: ec’er the pale top. smiled on passer by, 
_ Though thrown, like weeds, from gardens now-a-days,” 


the grass of Parnassus ( P: ps 
| blooms now in marshy places and beside streams: 
yarge flower of a yellowish-white’tint, situate on an angular 
stem a few inches high, its leaves coming from the root'on 
jong footstalks, and are heart-shaped. Our readers may inifer 


its extreme beauty fron: the name with whieh itis honoured, 


- and which it obtained, not only because if grew so often on 
“hilly places, but flower 


Muses. 


Let us not that sweetest of flowers, the 
not (M. palustris). Tt fringes many a springy bank during | 
refreshing to our senses: "We ‘need not’ to repeat the old’and 
melancholy tale which tradition associates with this gem of 
flowers. Full well we know, however, how great a favourite it 
is with all, especially the gentler sex, possibly om account of 
the associations which are blended with the origin-6f 
However this may be; it certainly is a flower well deserving of _ 
our admiration and’ regard: Tiere is something 80 mexpres-° 


sibly delicate about its small flowers with eyelike centres, — 


which contrast so deliciously with the sweet. blue of the petals, — 
‘The seaside convolvulue (C. soldanelia) , with: its: pretty rose- 
coloured bell-flowers, im blossom: all the summer; and @ less 
showy, though more common plant; the 'sea-beet, is now found 
near the sea. It has thick, wavy green leaves, which, when 
boiled, are a good vegetable ;-—at, least, so, we, read; for, not 
having vegetarian propensities, we have never tried. it. our 
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_selves,and must be content to believe others who have. There 
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is a great quantity of sugar, both in this and the cultivated 
beet, that, at least, is certain. : 

The woodlands are now full of boughs and leaves, and the 
summer flowers of last month are many of them still blooming 
Some very pretty, as well as graceful ferns wave their luxuriant 
and feathery leaves, and the mosses are thickening, until they 
form a soft pathway for the wandering botanist. But yet the 
trees are gradually assuming the golden tints of autumn, and 
with reluctant gaze both botanist and entomologist become 
aware of the disappearance, gradually but surely, of plants and 
insects from their accustomed haunts. We, too, the “we” 
who endeavour monthly to interest the readers of the Youth's 
Magazine about wild flowers, regret to come down to the 
scanty lists of autumn, and to be compelled to admit that— 

The primtose to the grave is gone, 
The hawthorn flower is dead ; 
The violet by the mossed grey stone | 
Hath laid her weary head.” 


A “New River’’ Horsy.—At the brickfields close to the Finchley-road, 
where the Midland Extension Railway crosses, are some very simple siphons 
for supplying the works with water. They are merely bent pipes, with 4 
lever tap inserted below the bend. One of these is close ta-a field fence. 
My daughter, who pays considerable attention to animals, saw a common 
cart-horse walk up to the spot, put his head over the fence, and, with his 
teeth, turn the lever tap. full on. He then craned his neck further over, 80 
as to get his mouth below the stream, and caught the water as it fell. A 
gentleman standing near saw the ingenious creature refreshing himself, and, 
to try whether it were coor design, drove him away, and turned off 
the tap. On his retreating, the a“ renewed the experiment, and obtained 
a fresh supply. We have all seen the elephant at the Zoological Gardens 
fill his pail at the driver's bidding, but I conceive this is rather a new branch 
of industry for horses. No doubt they make progress in the useful arts 3 
well as their masters.. But though my Welsh pony used to open gates for 


me, by lifting the wooden latch with his nose and then thrusting with his 


shoulder, I could never get him to turn round and close the gate for me. 
Nor in this experiment did the horse turn off the tap when he had drank 
enough.—J, W. Salter, Science Gossip. 
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THE evening sun is on the hill, 
The rose blooms on the wall, 

And by the garden pathway where 
Light, tiny footsteps fall. | 


Long shadows fall across the grass 
Where tree-tops bending meet, 

And vesper songs of many birds 
Join m a concert sweet. 


’ 


“From yon tall elm the wood-guost coos,’ 
The thrush gives forth her lay, 

And blackbirds answer from each hedge | 
In notes both soft and gay. | 


The cheerful robin hops about, 
And trills his merry note, 

While magpies chatter in the wood 
Where buzzing insects float. _ 


The corn-crake lends his saw-like song 
To swell the vocal strain, 

And from the grove the cuckoo calls, 
“ Cuckoo,” “ cuckoo,”’ again. 


-_, * 


sat 

>. 


The drowsy cattle sink to rest, 
The lambkins cease to play, © 

And twilight slowly wraps the scene 
In hues of sober grey. 


Softly the flowerets fold their leaves, 
While sunset’s latest light 
With trembling kisses bids each bud 
A lingering good-night. 
JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 
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Geographical ustrations of Scripture, 


* THE VALL 


wit also gather all nation 
of Jehoshaphat.”—Joel in. 2, | 

This valley is known by variows names in the Bible. As it is drained by 
the Kidron, it is called the valley of Kidron, and the valley of Siloam from 
the fountain of that name. It i also known as the vale of Shaveh ana the 
King’s Dale. It is also probable that Armageddon (Rev. xvi. 16) isa 
descriptive name for the same lace. This last name has suggested the 
belief that the valley of Jehos aphat is to be the scene of the general 
judgment. It lies between Jerugalem and the Mount of Olives, is a mile 
in length, and very narrow, ha more of the appearance of a ravine 
than of a valley. Lamartine thug deseribes the place :—“ It was a deep and 
narrow valley, enclosed on the yorth by dark and barren heights, which 
contained the sepulehres of king#, shaded on the west by the heavy and 
gigantic walls of a city of iniqui ps, covered at the east by the summit of 
the Mount of Olives, and crossed | by a torrent, which rolled its bitter and 
yellow waters over the broken rocks of the valley of Jehoshaphat. At some 
paces distant a black and bare rock detaches itself like a promontory from 
the base of the mountain, and, suspended over Kidron and the valley, bears 
several old tombs of kings and patriarchs, formed in gigantic and singular 
architecture, and strides like the bridge of death over the valley of lamenta- 
tions. At the period of Christ's agt my, no doubt, the sloping sides of Mount 
Olivet, now nearly bare, were watered by brooks from the pools, and by the 
still running stream of Kidron. rdens of pomegranate, orange, and olive 
trees covered with a thicker ata narrow valley of Gethsemane, which 
delves like a sanctuary of grief into the darkest depths of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat.’’ This valley was, im ancient times, the general burial-place 
for the population of the Holy City; the sides of the valley, particularly 
about the middle of it; are almost payed with black and white sepulchral stones. 

The desire of the dying Jew three thousand years ago was to be laid 
beneath the shadow of the temple|; and still, from the uttermost parts of 
the earth, the seed of Jacob in thgir old age bend their footsteps, anxious 
to secure a resting-place in that sacred ground, and to have their bones laid 
in the valley of their father’s sepul¢hre. The name Jehoshaphat means the 
judgment of Jehovah, and there is fin evident play upon the name and its 
meaning in the prophecy of Joel. || Some doubt exists as to whether the 
valley of Shaveh and the King’s ale are proper names for this valley, as 
it would be difficult to prove that the events connected with these names 
(Gen. xiv. 17, and 2 Sam. xviii. 8} really took place in it. The valley of 
veston (Isa. xxi. 2) and the valley \pf decision (Joel iii. 14) are figurative 
allusions to the place called by Joel phe valley of Jehoshaphat. W- 


OF JEHOSHAPHAT. 


, and will bring them down into the valley 
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Anecdotes of Animals. 


THE WHALE. | 


Tur whale is the largest animal of which we have any certain information. 
The ordinary size is from eighty to about one hundred and twenty feet long, 
and about twenty feet high; butif the aceounts of mariners of the seven- 
teenth century can be relied on, these remarkable creatures sometimes 
measured two hundred and fifty feet in length. There can be no doubt 
whales are gradually diminishing both in size and numbers in those parts 
_ where their capture is chiefly carried on; but in less frequented parts they 
still attain a remarkable bulk. Nearly all the anecdotes that are told of 
whales exhibit their affection for their young, and in that respect no animal 
can be more tender. The mother carries her cub wherever she goes, and 
when hardest pursued supports it between her fins. Even when wounded 
she still clasps her young one; and on plunging to avoid danger takes it to 
the bottom, but rises sooner than usual to give it breath again. ‘The affection 
of the whale toward its young is well shown in the following account :— 
“When the mother of the young whale found her young one was killed, 
she went to some distance from the ship, and then, rushing through the 
water, struck her head against the stern of the vessel with the greatest 
violence. So great was the force of the shock, that several of the timbers 
were loosened, and the vessel pitched and reeled in the water as if struck 
by a whirlwind. Nor was the whale satisfied with this. Again she retired 
to the distance of more than a mile, and then, shooting through the water with 
incredible swiftness, came like a thunderbolt upon the bow of the vessel. 
The timbers were instantly beaten in, and the ship began to fill with water. 
This was an accident which no prudence nor forethought could have avoided. 
Scarcely had the people on board sufficient time to get into their boat before 


she went down.’’ Another anecdote shows how revengeful a whale can be | 


even when its young have not been injured :—‘‘ One day the sailors saw one 


of these creatures apparently asleep upon the water. They approached it 


very cautiously, and one of the men struck the harpoon into its side. The 
tish immediately lifted its tail out of the water, and then brought it down 
again with the utmost violence. In descending, it struck the end of the 
boat, in which there were three or four men. Such was the foree of the 
blow, that the boat was thrown at least twenty feet into the air, and it came 
down bottom upwards. The men were all thrown out except one, who went 
up with the boat, and when it came down he was caught under it.”’ As the 
whale has no special means of defence, it is provided with very keen senses ; 
it has a great many enemies, but it can hear their approach at a great distance, 
and by its ability to swim with great rapidity is able frequently to escape 
from its pursuers, | Ww. 
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Quaint Quotations, ga 


Tue Srecz or Caxais.—This town has sustained many sieges, the 
most memorable was in the on Edward Il}. That monarch was « 
exasperated, that when the citizens offered to submit Edward insisted hit 
six of the chief burgesses should b¢ sent to him, barefooted, bareheaded, and 
with ropes round their necks. These conditions were made known in the 
market-place of Calais. “Then W the people began to weep, and make 
much sorrow, that there was not s hard a heart, if they had seen them, but 
that would have had great pity on them ; the captain himself wept piteously, 
At last a most rich burgess of all the town, called Eustace de Saint Pierre, 
rose up and said openly, ‘ Sirs, gresit and small, great mischief it should be 
to suffer people as be in'this town, either by famine or otherwise, 
when the a means to save them. I think he or they should have great 
merit of our Lord God that might keep them from such mischief. As for my 
part, I have so good trust in our Lord God, that if I die in the quarré to 
save the residue, that God would pardon me, wherefore to save them I will 
be the first to put my life in jeopardy.’ When he had thus said, every man 


woremnpped him, and divers kneeled flown at his feet, with sore weeping and 


sore ighs.”’ 


Srr Everarp Diery.—While Sir] Everard was confined in the Tower for 


his part in the Gunpowder Plot he wrote several letters to his family. The 
—‘ Let me tell you, my son Kenelm, 
that you ought to be both a father and a brother to your unprovided-for 
brother, and think that what I am hindered from performing to him by short 
life and voluntary tie of my land to rou, so much account yourself bound to 
do to him, both in brotherly affection to him and in natural duty to me. And 
you, my son John, know I send you|as fatherly a blessing as if I had also 
given you a great patrimony, and tha} if my life had permitted I would have 
done my endeavour that way. If ypu find anything in that kind to come 
from your brother, take it the more t jankfully; but that if you do not, let it 
not lessen your love to him, who oug it not to be loved by — for his fortune 
or bounty, but for himself.’’ | 
Sanctuary.—When the Duke of @loucester wanted to remove the Queen 
Dowager and the infant princes from the Abbey, where they had gone for 
safety, the Archbishop of York having asserted that 500 years before St. 
Peter had in his own person, at n cht, hallowed the abbey, proceeded, 
‘* And never was there so undevout a king as durst violate that sacred place, 
or so holy a bishop as durst presume to consecrata it. God forbid that any 
man should, for anything earthly, en brprise to break the immunity of that 
sacred sanctuary, that hath been the s — of many a gocd man’s life.” 
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QUAINT QUOTATIONS. 319 


Kinc James I.—James was no doubt a learned man, but his habit of 
interspersing his speeches with Latin phrases has caused him to be regarded 
as a pedantic scholar. We have several specimens of this weakness in his 
address to the Houses of Parliament with reference to the Gunpowder Plot. 
“T must begin,” said he, ‘‘ with this old and most approved sentence of 
- divinity,—Misericordia Dei supra omnia opera ejus est. For Almighty God 
did not furnish so great matter to His glory by the creation of this great 
world as He did by the redemption of the same. 


the which God hath so miraculously delivered us all. What I can speak of 
this I know not; nay, rather what can I not speak of it? And therefore I 
must for horror say with the poet, Vox faucibus heret. . . . I may 
justly now say of mine enemies and yours as David doth often say in the 
Psalms, Inciderunt in foveam quam fecerunt.” | 

ENGLAND UNDER THE Yorkists.—During the reign of Edward IV. the 
brother-in-law of the King of Bohemia set out on his travels through 
Western Europe. Among his retinue was a chronicler named Tetzel, whose 
account has recently been published by the Literary Society of Stuttgard, 
and from it the following extract is made:—‘‘ From Canterbury we rode 
through the kingdom of England to the head city, called Lund, where the 
king holds his court. It is a very brave and noble city, and carries on trade 
with all countries. There isa multitude of people in it, many tradespeople, 
especially goldsmiths and clockmakers, and very beautiful women. In the 
city we found the king, who, when he heard of my master’s arrival, had a 
costly lodging-place prepared for him, and sent out to meet him his herald 
and some of his courtiers, with whom my lord rode into the city. England 
is a small country, long and narrow, full of villages, towns, castles, woods, 
and cultivated fields. There are many wide heaths, in some parts affording 
 pasturage, in others only reeds and rushes. The greatest produce of the 
land is in sheep. These find pasture through summer and winter upon the 
leaths. There are also several parks, with many rare animals in them. 
ifeath is burned instead of wood. ‘There is little wine, corn, or wood there, 
save what is brought over the sea.”’ 

Grometry.—Sir Henry Billingsley, who, in 1570, published the earliest 
translation of Euclid into English, says:—‘‘ The first Booke entreateth of 
the most common and general thynges, and is more vniuersall then is the 
seconde, third, or any other, and therefore iustly occupied the first place in 
order; as that without which the other bookes of Euclid which follow, and 
also the workes of others which haue written on geometry cannot be per- 
ceaued nor vnderstanded. And forasmuch as all the demonstrations and 
proofes of all the propositions in this whole booke, depende of these groundes 
and principles following, which by reason of their plainnes neede no greater 
declaration, yet to remoue all (be it neuer so little) obscuritie, there are here 
sct certayne short and manifest expositions of them.” Ww. 


This plot may — 
well be called a roaring, nay, a thundering sin of fire and brimstone, from — 
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Anmbersaties. 


August 1st, 1834. ERY ABOLISHED. —Slavery was abolished 
throughout the British empire by a law passed on August 28th, 1833, but 
was only to take effect on the 1st of August following. £20,000,000 wer 
paid to the slave-owners, each colony receiving a sum proportioned to the 


number of its slaves, and their ayerage market value for a few years pre- 
ceding their liberation. 


August 4th, 13847.—Ca.ats TAKEN Epwarp ITI.—Edward had been 
so long delayed by the obstinacy 


f the citizens that he determined to hays 
his revenge. At first he talked of wholesale slaughter, but afterwards pr. 
mised mercy to all but six of the chief burgesses, who were to come to him 


bareheaded, barefooted, with ropes) about their necks, and the keys of the 
town and castle in their hand. Edward refused for a time to listen to the 
plea of merey, but the intercession i his queen at last succeeded, and their 
lives were spared. 

August 6th, 1485.—Ricumonp LANDED at Haven.—Richmond 
had made an attempt to land eigh jen months before ; but contrary winds 
had delayed his arrival so long that the land forces which were to act 
with him were dispersed, and thejr leader, Buckingham, executed. On 


landing, Richmond, having revere atly knelt on the earth and prayed for 


divine guidance and help, marched towards the centre of the kingdom, and 
at last met Richard ITI. on Bosw orth Field. | 

August 11th, SATLED FOR Sr. the 
battle of Waterloo, on the 18th of ) ne, 1815, Napoleon gave up all hopes 
of again becoming the dictator of Europe. He made several abortive attempts 
tosetout for America, and at last gaye himself up to the English, “the most 
powerful, the most constant, and the jnost gencrous’”’ of his enemies He was 


sent to St. Helena on the 11th Anghst, 1815, and there, on the 15th May, 


1821, he died. 


August 17th, 1510.—Exxcvution of Emrson anp Duprry.—The besetting 
sin of Henry WII. was avarice. To gratify his passion he employed two 
lawyers, Empson and Dudley, to discover obsolete laws that had been 
violated. Heavy fines were inflicted In all offenders. ‘The money went into 
Henry’s coffers, but the hatred of the people fell on the agents of his avarice. 
When Henry VIII. came to the throne these two men were executed for 
acts that they had committed by the direct order of the preceding king. 

August 25th, 1770.—Dratu or CiHATTERTON. —The productions of this 
extraordinary youth having attracted ‘the attention of Sir Horace Walpole, 
that gentleman opened a correspondenge with him. Chatterton expected too 
much from Walpole, and sent him an) impertinent letter. Finding 

neglected, and being destitute of that! religious principle which makes the 


world’s smile of less importance, he ended 3 life by taking poison. 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
N & POLS, 


Fs A TENT respectable Grocers, &c. 
BCORN FLOUR. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now signed by the Makers 
on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead of 
Brown & PoLson’s. | 


KIND WORDS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. Part XIX. 


contains :—Hair’ Brushed by Machinery—Gottlieb Frey, Chaps. XIII. to 
XV.—Uncle James’s Sketch-book—The Mystery at the Rectory—Chips 
from a Naval Officer's Log—The Secret Drawer, Chaps. I. and Il,—A.- 
Peep at Paris—Enigmas, Charades, Xe. | | | 


Price Threepence ; Weekly Numbers, One Halfpenny. 
| 56, OLD BAILEY. 

THE CHILD’S OWN MAGAZINE for August con- 
tains :—Milly’s Doves—Harry’s Sermon—Poor Katie—Gulliver Jack— 
The Man for Me—‘* When the Day with Rosy Light” (Music), &c. 

Price One Halfpenny. 


AN The best quality, 


PACKETS, 84, 


is supplied by most 


THE BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE for August con- 
tains:—A Little lifference, Chap. 2—Lessons from the Life of Josiah 
(from the Prize Essay, by E. A. W.)—Glimpses of Butterfly Life— 


Harvest-Field Flowers, by Mary Howitt—Fred’s Journal—My Conti- 
nental Tour—Offer of Prizes, &c. 


On September 1st, 1867, 


| THE 
ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY SCHOOL ALMANACK FOR 1868, 


Containing Ten beautiful Engravings, with interesting Descriptions— 
‘Texts for every day—List of Lessons for 1868, Xc. | 


SATISFYING MERCY. 


An Address to Senior Scholars in Sunday Schools. 
By tae Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, . 
| Price One Penny. 
LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


BY 
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TRADE MARK 


| TO BE THE 
F INEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. 


SOLD BY ALL GnoceRs CHANDLERS, Ero., Bre. 


WOTHERSPOON & Co., Giascow AND Lonpox. 


~The Editor of the BIBLICAL TREASURY would | 
particularly call attention to the complete Index tom 
first Six Volumes of that Work, which has been issmet§ 
as a separate publication, price 8d., and which wil 
found an invaluable guide to all those who are in seat 
of Biblical Illustrations. 

Vols. 1. to Vit... each ls. 8d., cloth boards. | 


A NEW BOX OF MOVEABLE LETTERS 


CONTAINING $50 LETTERS, ETC. 


PRICE TWENTY SHILLINGS. 


The Letter Box is invaluable to the Infant Class teacher, as giving faa 
for setting up, dividing, analyzing, and otherwise varying the lesson oa 
in ways which are of course impracticable with printed letters. See thes 
Directions for with the Box of Moveable Letters," price 


‘ 


Penny. 


A BOX OF MOVEABLE LETTERS 
| Is also published, epnstructed of superior material, | 
Containing.700 separate Letters, Figures, &- 

PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS. 
LONDON : SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, B@ 
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NTH SERIES, 
No. 69. 
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“UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 
THE BUNCH OF KEYS. 


| AUTUMN. 


| GEOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


EGYPT—THE DESERT OF SUEZ AND | SCRIPTURE——CARMEL. 


THE KED SEA. 


GRECIAN BATTLEFIELDS——-THE PE- 
LOPONNESIAN WAR. 

SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 

WAYSIDE FLOWERS—SEPTEMBER, 


PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 


ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS — THE 
| ORANG OUTANG, 

QUAINT QUOTATIONS. 
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4 


LETTERS TO THE BOYS OF ENGLAND: 
their Mission, Second Edition, Enlarged. Twopence, 


This book gives a threefold angwer to the question, 
of a good man?—A good body, 
these, good habits. 


LETTERS TO MY BIBLE CLASS; or, Girls and the 
Mission. Third Edition. Price Twopence, paper covers. 


Letter I. God’s Work for Wo en—II. Serving God in Serving Man—Il 
Fine Dress and Good Dress—IV. Acting in Little Things according to the 
Will of God—V. Calico and Flannel—VI. Lovers and Husbands, 


PICTORIAL HANDBILLS.  8vo., 10d. per 100, assota 


Containing Twenty-four Sorts, as under :— 


. Mary and her Umbrella, 

. Running Down-hill. 

. The Fatal Resolve. 

. Almost Saved! 

. The Highland Boy’s Faith. 
. The Boy’s Resolve. 

. “Not Justice, but Pardon.” 
. The Broken Idol. 

. The Borrowed Tool. 

. The Dead Conqueror. 

. The Artist’s Confession, 

. Are they Safe? 


Look. 

“‘ Ready for the Journey.” 
A Mother’s Faith. | 
The Influence of a Bad Book, 
Be Prompt. | | 
Forward !” | 
‘““Not next Sunday, Sir.” _ 
To-morrow. 

The Rash Swimmer. 

. “It never Dries up.” 

. The Two Christs. 

. Which do you choose ? 


wo 


and Tunes, suitable for a 


per 100 (any number less one 
assorted, 10d. per 100. 


Rejoicing Day. 
Joyfully, joyfully. 


The gathering. 
We bring no Glittering Treasures. 
. There's nota Tint. 


Hail to the Brightness. 
Shining Shore. 
Beautiful City. 


. Shall we Meet bevond the River ? 


. Realms of the Blest. 
. Sweet Rest in Heaven. 
2. 1 would be like ‘an Angel. 


3. Our Shepherd, 


. Sabbath Morning. 
. Thank God for the Bible. 


THE SUNDAY SCHO 
consisting of a portion of Scri 
the Year. Royal 64mo., neat] 


irst Series, Nos. 1—30; Second 
Series, 31—54. Adapted for circulation among children. 6d. per 100. 
MUSIC HANDBILLS. Twenty-nine Handbills, with Hyun 


rsaries, Social Gatherings, &c. Price & 


100 charged at the rate of 10d. per 100); 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


LAR'S 


What goes tothe mat 
a good mind, a good heart, and, sty 


. Sun of my Soul. 

. The Echo Chorus. 

Oh, what is Heaven? _ 
Kind Words can never die. 
. The Pilgrims. 

. The Beautiful Land. 

. Bright Home. 

. Childhood’s Happy Days. 
. The Heavenly Stream. — 

. The Star of Bethlehem. 
The Sun shines Bright. 
The Guiding Star. 
Nearer Home. 

Light in the Window. 


DAILY TEXT-BOO} 
sture and a verse of Poetry for ees : 
y printed, and bound in cloth, price 5 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, BC § 
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The Grand Canal, Feniee, A 

Beautrevt Venice! By the common consent of travellers hist 
Venice is thus described. Beautiful in its picturesque deeay, ti 
what must it have been when: it claimed to be the Queen y! i) 
of the Seas, and when its ancient Doges ruled over it in alt 
its splendour! 
The city can now be reached by railroad from Verona, es A 
which, passing onward through a country covered for miles : 4 
with vines festooned .on trees, glides on a viaduct across the rhe 
vast stretch of. the lagoon of St. Giuliano to its terminus in 
the city. In approaching by the narrow pathway thus formed 4 fi 
vou seem to be darting into the very middle of the sea, on ey 
either side a vast expanse of water, while before you the a, “ 
ancient city rises, seemingly, from its depths. Arrived at 4H 
he terminus, you pass through the door; but instead of et 
finding vourself in the street, and taking your place,in a " 4 
cab or omnibus, you get on board a gondola, and in a few % : 
minutes are skimming along the surface of the Grand Canal ae 
on your way to your hotel. Here and there, to the meht We 
and left as you proceed ay 


from this the main street of the city, 


as it may be ealled, narrow openings are percejved passing 
between ranges of houses, the overhanging upper stories of + 
which sometimes appear almost to close in above you. 
hing the main stream is the well-known Bridge of Sighs, 


across which. it 


Span- 


is said. the condemned passed to death; 
though, according to the account given by 
the subterranean apartments in which the prisoners were 
confined, it was only the seuthg from these eells to the 
dueal pal ice for purposes of trial. , 


those W ho show 


The buildings on either 


side of the Grand Canal main! y consist of the dwellings of 4 
the old Venetian aristocracy, and are f:imed for their rich archi- [ 


tectural beauty. It is possible to traverse this strange city on 


foot by means of the narrow streets by which it is intersected, 
which streets communicate 1 


each other by bridges over 
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324. ‘THE @RAND CANAL, VENICE. 
ae iy the narrower canals; but so latgely do these canals take the 
ie place of the modes of communication common elsewhere, that 
Bea the marble footways are contparatiy ely .unworn and won. 
lrously clean, whilst ir of} solitude and stillnes 
| aay drousiy clean, whust. an air of solitude and stillness prevails 
which gives an appearance of gloom to the place, almost 
saddening in its effects upon the mind, 
Every stranger visiting Vente hastens to satisfy his 
ti: Bee osity by an inspection of S t. Mark’s Place. The wonderful 
bi; St. Mark’s Church occupies pne side—the Palace of th 
Hie Doges and other stately buildings surround it on two othes, ff 


but the fourth is open to the l~agoon, whose waves wash the 
“a feet of the two giant columns, jne bearing the winged hon, 
| the other the figure of St. Theodore, that seem to mark 
the boundary between the city) and the sea. This Place and 
the adjoining quay constitute the fashionable promenade, and 
the streets opening from it are those in which the main busi- 
ness appears to be conducted. 

The scene upon the canal its@lf is said to be a very animated 
one ; the constant, passing to and fro of the gondolas, the warm- 


ing cry of the boatmen as theyjpass the corners of the narrow 
{ canals, or their songs as they re¢line in their vessels waiting for 
i a fare, give an air of romance ahd rare enjoyment to the time, 
| scarce elsewhere to be experiended. 
| The Venetians are, without q lestion, the most cood-tempered 
; people in Italy, and even durin’ the period of Austrian occu- 


pation, scenes of violence and bloodshed among the populace 


were very rare. Mirthful wh n their fortunes were at the 


& 


} a worst, it remains to be scen, now that the oppressive } yoke of 
ees Wed, Austrian domination is remov d, whether the old spirit of 

Tue Ay enterprise and commercial activity will reawaken, and the 


Venicesof the future riyal in 


its munificence and luxury the 
Venice oi past. | | | 


| 
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Che Bunch of 
CHAPTER 


JANE very soon proved to her mistress that by care and 
‘ttention she would become a clever housemaid. She had, 
however, less energy than Susan, and sometimes made. mis- 
iukes through timidity, still they were very much pleased with 
her. She and Susan got on together in the kitchen, although 
Susan had a quick temper, and sometimes spoke very hastily to 
Jane: but Jane was naturally quiet and amiable; she dreaded 
a quarrel, and she had been taught by her Bible that “a soft 
answer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.” 

‘Every Saturday morning Miss Sinclair gave out from the 
store-room the tea, coffee, and sugar which was to last the 


servants a week. also coffee for the parlour breakfast. and other 


icles, such as candles, soap, butter, and ham. Susan was 
not a wasteful servant: she managed all these articles admir- 
ably. and their own allowance of tea, sugar, and coflee was so 
liberal that Jane felt quite surprised at the good things Bet 
before her at breakfast and tea. Meat, vegetables, bread and 
milk were placed in Susan’s charge, and never locked up. ‘To 
do her justice, she managed everything well and carefully ; 
vet, as we shall soon see, Susan was not a truly honest.ser- 
vant. We who know about the nuts and apples can guess 
where the jam came from which Miss Clara saw them eating at 
‘ea one day, and why she required so many plums and currants, 
and who took the apples when her young mistress missed 
them. But> Jane knew nothing of this, and therefore one 
afternoon Susan’s conduct very much astonished her, Per- 
haps if Susan had not looked upon Jane as a poor foohsh, 
timid thing, who would be afraid to say a word, she would 
have been more cautious before her. As it happened, how- 
ever, she learned a lesson, not of honesty, but deceit. 

One Friday evening, Jane, who had been very busy mm her 
bedrooms all day, came down-stairs cladly to rest and get 
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warm, and enjoy a nice-eup.cf sen int It 
was just beginning to. get dusk, and the fire prepared 
ing the late dinner looked bright and comfortable. — 

“I declare,” exclaimed she 
pouring out the tea, “there’s hardly a bit of sugar lef, ang 
we shan’t get any more till the morning! We can’t drinkom 
coffee without sugar, that’s certain ; 
tea: but I don’t think I shall like it.” 


_ “Qh, it isn’t so very bad,” it won't 
once; we often do at home.” | 
_. §Susan made no reply, but she gare Jane her cup of tesa 
then tasted her own, making a face as she did so. 
“T can’t drink this stuff!” she exclaimed. “ It’s 
don’t know what it’s like!” and'she pushed the cup from ier 
“ Well, it’s not so nice, certainly,” said Jane, drinking 
tea; “but you know, Susan, and | 
without at home.” 
“Oh yes, I know all that, but it’s ‘ne reeson. we alan 
without here ; besides, I try to fone those times now I'mso 
well off.” 


Jane made no answer. She often thought of 
longed to be able to send some of the nice puddings and tart, 
or even the remains of the cold meat, to her little brothers ant 
sisters. She would have gone without herself often to enallt 
her to do so, but she felt she had no right to take what wm 
given for her own use and send it away ; so she determined 
to be careful with her clothes, and ¢ave her money, that she 
might be able to send them some nice things for Christma® 
As she sat eating her bread and butter and drinking her sug’ 
“Well, I really believe you like your ten best 
sugar, you're looking as pleased as Pinch.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Jane; but she did not remind Susem, as 
she might have done, of the times during the week that sve 
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hought the #if oll hor of it 


While thinking in started her by jumping | 


up and exclaiming, 


Well, I-don’t care; I mint some. 


shall take a tea-spoonful from. the wager for the 
Miss Clara will never miss it.” 
“Oh, pray, pray don’t!” “Oh, no» 
no, Susan; it’s not our sugar! Oh, I -wouldn’t have you do 
it for the world. ‘Take what’s in the basin, if you must have - 
some; I'll drink my coffee without to-morrow morning. I 
will indeed ; 

than you should touch mistress’s sugar.” 


quiet Jane, Susan sat down again, louking very sulky. Her a 


conscience told her what made their usual quantity of sugar 
fall short, and she had not the face to take what was left in 
the basin ; but Jane rose and put a spoonful in her tea, saying,— 


“T don’t care for it, Susan; indeed, indeed I don’t. Tigo 


although you said so; Did you now?” ae 
Susan laughed off the question. 
wanted, and could afford to appear innocent, and assure her 


without for breakfast, and I’m so glad you have not touched 


fellow-servant that it was all a joke, and that she never meant 


_ totake the sugar; she only did it to frighten Jane, and see 
what she would say. After a while Jane was induced to 
believe her; she could not imagine her cousin would tell such 


untruths. But Susan from that hour silently determmed 


never to trust her again. She tried to convince herself that — 
taking little things in this way was not actually stealing, 
especially as she, being the cook, had a kind of power over 
every article placed in her care. Yet conscience told her all 


being found out, that these pilfering habits must be wrong. — 


_ Three months, however, passed away. Christmas drew 


this was false reasoning. She knew well, from her dread of — | 
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near, and Susan looked forward with pleasure to her yigit 
home. During the week before Christmas day, and for a 
few days after, Mrs. Sinclair’s house echoed with the prat 
tling voices and the lively pattering feet of several of her little 
grandchildren, who had arrived with their mothers and nurses 
to spend Christmas with “ grandmamma and aunt Clara.” 
Susan, who did not mind the extra work, enjoyed the bustle, 
and Jane soon made herself a favourite with the little folks, as 
she had always been among children, of whom she was very 
fond. It was a pleasant change for the two young women, 
after the usual quiet of Mrs. Sinclair’s house, and their willing 
activity in the increase of their — pleased their mistress 
exceedingly. 

But the merry doings, the Christmas-tree, the children’s 
party, all came to an end at last. Mrs. Sinclair’s two 
daughters left on the first Saturday pf the new year. Of all 
the visitors only one remained, Louisa Herbert, Mrs. Sinclair's 
niece, a young girl of sixteen, wha went to school in the 
neighbourhood, and was to stay with her aunt till she returned 
to school after the Christmas holidays. 

The Sunday following the departure of the children wasa 
very quiet day. Jane went to churgh in the morning, Susan 
in the afternoon, and as Mrs. Sinclair and her daughter and 
niece wished to hear a sermon preaghed by the bishop in the 
evening for some charity, both serv ants remained at home as 8 
protection to each other. While they were at tea in the 
drawing-room on this the first Sunday in the new year, Mrs. 
Sinclair asked Louisa if she had ay her letter ta her 


brother in India. 


“Oh no, aunt Sinclair,” she exclaimed, “JT quite forgot it 
last night. Oh dear, what shall I do? the mail goes out to- 
morrow.’’ 

“It is not too late, Louisa,” said “a cousin ; “ cif posted to- 
night it will be in time. Is it quite’ ready ?” 

“T have only to put it into the enyelope, and seal it, and put 
the stamp on,” she replied. 
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“Well, my dear, do it after tea,’ said her aunt. “ Your 
brother would be terribly disappointed if he had no news by 
this mail, and your mother’s letter is to go in with yours, 1s it 
not P”’ 

“Yes, aunt ;’’ and she started up. “May 1 gonow? I’ve 
quite done tea.”’ 

“ Certainly, my dear; but remember it is half-past five now, 
and we must be at church early to secure our seat: it will be 
crowded this evening, no doubt.”’ 

“T'll be ready, aunt,’ she exclaimed, rushing up-stairs to 
her room, in which a pleasant fire blazed; for the weather was 
bitterly cold, and the snow lay thick and white on the common, 
beneath a clear starry sky and a bright moon. 

Louisa Herbert was the very contrast to her cousin Clara, 
thoughtless and careless with all that belonged to her. She 
cenerally wasted as much time in looking for what she wanted 
as her cousin would have required to finish important busi- 
ness, and yet» between the cousins there was only a difference 
of a few years. One thing gave her friends great hope that she 
vould conquer these careless habits,—she was young, and she 
knew her fault and grieved over it. There is no surer founda- 
tion to hope for improvement than to know our own faults and 
acknowledge them. | 

Louisa Herbert found the change from the warm drawing- 
room to the cold staircase and hall so great, that on reaching 
her room she rushed to the fire, stirred it into a blaze, and 
then seated herself on the hearth-rug, and forgetting the object 
of her errand up-stairs, she fell into one of those day dreams 
to which all young girls are subject. It was a dream of the 
day, so often talked of amongst them, when she should join 
her brother in India,—never to be realized, for the fearful 
mutiny broke out during the following year, and put an end 
to the idea for ever. She sat thinking and planning, regard- 
less of the time, when she was startled from her dream by the 
sound of the church clock striking six, and the bells beginning 
to chime for the evening service. Hastily she rose, opened her 
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desk, and after some little searching, found her letter, folded it, 
and placed itin the envelope. Another search for her mother’s 
letter, and at last it was ready. She had seated herself and 
was writing the address, when she heard the drawing-room 
door open, and presently the lively step of her cousin Clara 
paused at the door. : 

“Ten minutes past six,” said the soft voice, as the speaker 
knocked hastily. 

“T’m coming,” replied Louisa, hurriedly, as she finished the 
address, and began with eager fingers to search in her desk 
for the stamp. Where could it be? She remembered placing 
it in an old envelope when she bought it the day before, but 
which envelope, or where to find it, she knew not. Nearly 
five minutes passed in the search} She had almost given it up 
in despair, when she recollected having placed it in her work- 
box. With hurried, trembling ‘fingers she opened the bor, 


seized the welcome envelope, and rapidly placed the stamp on 
the letter, then cramming the scattered papers and letters into 


her desk, she closed it, but the heaped-up confusion pre- 
vented the latch from falling into the lock. 

“Oh, never mind, it’s all safe till I come back from church,” 
she said to herself; “ there’s nothing in my desk worth steal- 
ing, and no secrets that I care about, even if the servants 
were dishonest or curious, and that I’m sure they are not, 
especially that good Jane.” Then, with the greatest rapidity, 
she threw on her cloak and bon et; but her trembling fingers 
had scarcely tied the strings when she heard her aunt and 
cousin passing the door. 

“Come, Louisa, we’re quite ready,” was the cry. 

Snatching up her letter andjher gloves, and putting them, 
with her ungloved hands, int¢ her muff, she blew out her 
candle and hurriedly followed them down-stairs, but the flurry, 
the anxiety not to keep them waiting, and the consciousness 
that her own untidy desk ané a of procrastination were 


the cause of it all, so agitated hér that she did not recover her- . 
self till she had been quietly se 


ted in church for some time. 
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“A man of sense may be in haste, but never in a hurry,” 
was said by Lord Chesterfield; and a wiser than he has said, 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
Had Louisa Herbert followed the latter inyunction, she would 
have attended to her letter at once immediately on reaching 
her bedroom, all her hurry and anxiety would have been pre- 
vented, her desk would have closed properly, and the other 
consequences which followed might never have happened. 

As soon as the ladies were gone Jane fastened the front 


door carefully, lowered the gas, and put the guards on the fire — 


in the dining-room. She then went up-stairs to the bed-rooms. 
Miss Sinclair had left her own room and her mother’s with 
everything carefully done; but Jane knew Louisa too well to 
trust her. She entered the room, knowing that she should 
have to make up the fire, put on the guard, and arrange other 
little matters which that untidy young lady so often neglected. 
She saw the half-open desk, with the keys hanging in the lock; 
but this was nothing new to Jane, and she did not attempt to 
touch it. Having made everything safe, she went up to her 
vwn room for a book, and then ran down into the kitchen to 
enjoy a good hour’s reading by the pleasant fire. 
Susan’s neat kitchen looked most comfortable. 


She had 


cleaned the téa-things and put everything away; a table-cover, 
only used on Sundays, covered the clean deal table, and a piece — 


of carpet lay before the hearth, the bright tins and copper 
lids reflected back the gas and the bright fire ; altogether there 
seemed the prospect of a very pleasant evening. Jane seated 
-herseif on one side of the fireplace, and was very soon lost in 
her book, Miss Thornton’s present to her when she left home. 
Jane had read the “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’ through. Her 


father had an old copy, full of quaint pictures; but this was a 
large and handsome edition, beautifully illustrated, and the 
story could well bear reading again. Susan sat opposite to her, 
looking into the fire, with her arms resting on her knees in 
listless idleness, and wondering how Jane could sit and read 
80 contentedly. At last she leaned back in her chair and 
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slept. The kitchen clock striking eight startled Jane and 
awoke Susan. | 


“Good gracious!” she ex laimed, “I hope the fires are al 
right. Have you been up, - | ne P”’ | 

“No,” she exclaimed, “Tl run and see; I made up good 
fires before I came down.” | 

“Stop,” said Susan, “I'll po; it will wake me up. I amas 
cold as ever I can be sitting here by the fire even. I wish to good- 
ness we could have something hot to drink for supper—some 
egeflip, or some warm beer, like we used to have at Mrs. 
Davis’s; but we never can have anything of the sort here, we 
can’t spare the sugar.”’ 

“There’s enough for you, Susan,” said Jane, “if you like to 
take it; you know I don’t di tink beer. But if you’re going to 


look at the fires, pam make haste; missus will be home m 
less than half an hour.” Bote 


“Oh, they'll be late to- night, because of the collection,” 
said Susan, as she ran out of/the kitchen ; and Jane, relieved 
of all anxiety about the firesj was soon lost in the description 
of Vanity Fair, and the gloripus death of Faithful. 

Susan quickly replenished | the fires. On leaving Miss Her- 
bert’s room she noticed the Half-closed desk and the keys, but 
at that moment it made no ea — upon her than 
to cause the remark, “ Just ] 


She returned to the dini hg-room with cold, and 


stood warming herself beford the fire, and thinking again and 


again of the nice warm beer, with an ege beat up in it, 
sweetened with sugar, and — 


little nutmeg. The more she 


o 


‘thought of it, the more she k nged. 


“1 must take some of our ugar,” she said to herself, “* even 


if 1 have to go without; b it Jane won't let me do that, ] 
know. It’s ashame to serve her SO, but it’s all because we've 
only allowed just enough—I hate it!” 

As she spoke she glanced at the sideboard, one drawer of 


which she knew contained tea, sugar, and other nice things ™ 
daily use. 
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“] wonder if the drawer’s unlocked?” she thought; “they 
went to cbureh in such a hurry, Miss Clara may have forgot- 
ten for once.’ 

She started towards it as the thought arose, and pulled the 
handle. 

“Not she!” was the soowsifel exclamation, uttered aloud, 
as the drawer resisted her impetuous pull, “ not she; catch her 
forgetting her keys like that good-natured Miss Herbert ; 
she never suspects any one. That’s the sort of mistress I 
should like. | 

While she thus complained, with bitterness in her heart, 
against the mistress who looked so well to the ways of her 
household, a sudden thought struck her, which caused her 
face to flush crimson. 

She rushed to the mantel-piece; the hands of the French 
clock pointed to a quarter past eight. 

“Yes, there was time; perhaps Miss Herbert’s keys would 
open the sideboard drawers, it would not take five minutes.” 

_ She ran up-stairs, took the keys carefully from the desk, 
and returned to the dining-room with a flushed face and pant- 
ing breath. With trembling hands she tried three of the keys, 


but they would not fit the lock. On trying the fourth, how-— 


ever, she found no difficulty ; the key went in smoothly, as if 
made for it. On carefully turning it the lock flew back, and 
the drawer yielded to her pull as she drew it gently forward. 

There before her eyes were spread, in neat array, tea, sugar, 
jam, honey, and other articles which were often placed on the 
_ table to tempt Mrs. Sinclair’s delicate and failing appetite. 

Now, however, that the way was open to her, Susan shrunk 
with terror at the thought of taking anything. 

She looked round the darkened room, in which the gas had 


been lowered, and started with alarm as she thought she saw 


the curtain move. 


Leaving the drawer open, she advanced to the table and turned 


on one of the gas burners full; even while she did so, standing 
with her back to the fire, & coal falling into the fender caused 
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her to shrink as if struck by an invisible hand. She turned 
and stirred the fire till the coals, so lately heaped on, blazed 
and sparkled, spreading light and warmth in the room. 

All this occupied a very few minutes, and the ~— light 
seemed to give her courage. 

Laughing a at what she now called her own foolish fears, she 
again approached the sideboard ; but a glance through the 
open door into the darkened hall, now darker by contrast to 
the bright room, made her shudder involuntarily. 

“ How ridiculous I am!” |she said to herself ; “I only want 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar, and I’m sure missus wouldn’t mind 
my having it, even, if she missed it, and that I’m sure she 
won't do.” 

Alas for poor Susan! or perhaps it was good for her that in 
a very few moments she discovered her mistake. 

Tearing off a piece of paper from one of the half-emptied 


packages in the drawer, she took about two teaspoonfuls of 


sugar, screwed them up in the paper, and put it into her 
pocket; then closed the drawer, and attempted to lock it. 
What was her terror to find that the key would not turn. 
In trembling alarm she tried to move it gently and carefully, 
all to no purpose ; and ie as she used more strength, and 
tried with frantic efforts tp turn it, it became fixed in the 
lock, and could not be remoyed. She stood for a moment 4s 
if petrified, looking at the remorseless bunch of keys, which 
hung in the lock as if determined to tell their own tale. This 
was worse than all; could - have got the keys out, even 
without locking the ermnESIN ‘Miss Sinclair might have been in- 
duced to fancy she had herself forgotten to lock it. This now 
was out of the question ; thee hung the keys to testify against 
her. Trembling with sham | and fear, she rushed down-stairs 
to the kitchen. | | 
“Jane! oh, Jane!” she shitenel “pray come; I’ve got 
into such a scrape. Oh! come and help me, pray do!” 
“What ever have you done ? ’ cried Jane, starting up 1D 
dismay at the sight of Susan’s | pale, frightened face. 
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“Come and see!’? And Jane followed Susan to the draw- 
ing-room in bewildered fear as to what had happened. 

Susan rushed to the sideboard as Jane stopped at the door 
and stared with astonishment at the blazing fire and bright gas. 

“Look here,” she cried; “I opened the sideboard drawer 
with one of Miss Herbert’s bunch of keys, and now I can’t 
lock it again. The key won’t move, and missus. ee be neque 4 in 
a few minutes, and what shall I do?” 

“Try if you can turn it, Jane, do.” 

But Jane did not move from the doorway. Fear and dismay 
seemed to have taken all power from her. At last she said, in 
a choking voice, “ Who opened the drawer ? ”’ 

“J did, stupid. Didn’t you hear me say so?”’ 

“You did! What for?” 

“Why, to get some sugar to put into our warm beer to- 
night. I did it as much for you as for myself, you ungrateful 
thing.” | 

Jane did not remind her that she never drank beer; she only 
asked again, ‘Whose keys are they, Susan? ”’ 

“Miss Herbert’s, of course. Didn’t you see them hanging 
in her desk P” 

It was all clear to Jane now. 

“Oh yes, I did, Susan,” she exclaimed, in an agonizing voice. 
“Oh, Susan! what will become of you? Oh, how could you 
doit? It’s as bad as breaking open locks; you’ve used false 
keys! Oh, Susan, they could send you to prison for it.” 

“A nice friend you are, certainly,” cried Susan, bursting 
into passionate tears, “to stand there finding fault with me 
and never trying to help. I dare say you could get the key 
out if you were to try.”’ 

“I wouldn’t touch it for the world,’ said Jane, starting 
back, “even if I dared. I might make it worse. Oh, it 
terrifies me to think of what will happen when mistress 
comes home.” And Jane too, in her terror, began to cry 
bitterly. 
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NO. VI.——THE DESERT OF SUEZ AND THE RED SEA. 


Ir was on one of the clear beautiful days of November in 
Cairo that I arrived in that city from Alexandria, when the 
heat of summer had passed; | hen the inundation had begun 
to decline, and the delicious season of the winter, or weather 
corresponding to the bright and mellow days of an English 
autumn, had commenced. A (finer or purer climate than that 
of Egypt I suppose is nowhere to be found in the world; and 
I know of no better time to visit that country than during our 
winter months, which are the spring of Egypt. The regularity 
and dryness of the climate have induced many London phy- 
sicians to send patients there who suffer from chest complaints: 
the number of such travellers|in pursuit of health is, accord-— 
ingly, becoming greater te 

From Cairo, before I proceeded to pay a visit to those won- 
derful monuments of ancient Hgypt, the pyramids, I proceeded — 
across the desert to Suez, on the shore of the Red Sea. The 
railway between Cairo and Suez, which has since been com- 
pleted, was then in course of formation, and extended probably 
about three-fourths of the distance. Its eastern terminus, — 
when I travelled by it, was in the wide and solitary desert, and 
passengers had to be conveyed by light carriages or vans the 
rest of the journey. | 

After leaving the station at Cairo the train had not been 
long in motion before we were fairly upon the desert. Behind 
us, it might be said, looking at the cultivated suburbs of the 
city—the groves and plantations which more or less surround 
it—was “as the garden of Eden ” before us “a desolate 
wilderness.” The vast expanse around seemed like a sea of 
sand; not a tree, not a house, hot a blade of grass visible, but 
a dey, barren landscape everywhere met the eye onward to the 
far distant horizon. We were = ea now (but at an amazing 
speed in contrast with their “ march) through a part of that 
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“waste howling wilderness” through which the children of 
Israel passed on their way towards the promised land. A 
dreary solitude it must have appeared to them after leaving 


the green and fertile land of Goshen, when compared with — 


those rich pastures among which they had so long herded their 
cattle and tended their flocks. Trains of camels, those “ships 
of the desert,” we passed here and there, conveying their 
loads of merchandise, and toiling patiently along with their 
burdens, as they slowly wended their way to and from Suez. 
Some of them would probably be two or three days before they 
reached their destination. Dr. Robinson, in his journey from 
Egypt to Palestine by the desert route, remarks :—“* Mon- 
day, March 12th, 1838, was the day of our departure from 
Cairo, and on the 15th we reached Suez. The Indian mails 
had just before been carried across in twenty-two hours; and 
the Pacha is said to have once crossed on horseback in thirteen 
hours by having relays of horses stationed on the way. The 
entire distance is about 64} geographical miles, or somewhat 
less than 75 statute miles. Here our,camels were watered for 
the first time. They had been fed in Cairo with green clover, 
‘and had not drank, it was said, for twelve days before our 
departure; yet now they drank little, and some of them none 
at all.. During the march they had been fed with a few beans 
or a little barley, and browsed on the scanty shrubs and herbs 
which they might find.” | | 
The skeletons of camels which had died on the journey were 
occasionally visible on the road; while their bones, bleached 
by the sun and the breezes of the desert, were lying on the 
sand: the flesh had probably long before been devoured by 
birds of prey. These creatures, when they once fall, it seems, 
never rise again. The Arab drivers leave them on the spot 
where they have sunk down exhausted, not caring to bury 


them; thus the place becomes at once both their death- 


bed and their grave. The Arabs, it is said, when a camel 
refuses to rise, invariably leave him to his fate, and the poor 
animal seems fully aware of what is coming. He gazes with 
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wistful eyes after the receding caravan, and makes a vain 
effort to follow; but yielding) to necessity he remains to di 
and almost before he ceases to breathe his flesh is devoured 
by the vultures which flock around him. These horrid birds 
are to be seen on every camel egarcase, digging their beaks into 
the flesh and tearing the eyes from the sockets. It is marvel- 
lous how they scent their prey. The patriarch Job speaks of 
“the path which the vulture’s eye alone hath known.” A 
traveller may look around an horizon of many miles, and not 
see one either on earth or in air ; but if a horse or a camel fall 
exhausted on the sand, before many minutes have elapsed dark — 
distant specks are visible on the sky, which soon prove to be 
the vultures, hasting on their boa pinions to the prostrate 
and helpless victim. | I 

Though they do not bury thieir camels, however, it appears 
the Arabs often bury themseltes in the desert. When they 
feel sick they make a shallow grave, lie down ih it, and cover 
their whole body except their faces with sand ; and there they 
die, leaving the friendly wind to cover their faces. The Arab 
is said to be scrupulously con icientious. In consequence of 
his desert domicile, he has been §pecially excused by the Koran 
from the necessity of making) the preliminary ablutions in 
water, and is permitted to go| through the form with sand 
instead. The caravans that CTOs the deserts between Pales- 
tine and the lands fructified by the waters of the Nile present 
just such an appearance as did! that of the Midianitish mer- | 
chantmen to whom, as they weal conveying spicery and balm 
and myrrh down to Egypt, J oseph was sold by his brethren for 
twenty pieces of silver; whilst jat this day, in Egypt and in 
other countries of the East, a youth goodly and well favoured 
would find as ready a sale as did) Joseph of yore, and might as 
quickly rise as Joseph did to power, and wealth, and favour. 

We halted for about ten minutes at one spot during our 


journey, where I alighted and gathered a few pebbles with 


Some pretty streaks upon them.| ‘There are great numbers of 
these beautiful stones, rough gems they might be called, scat- 
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tered about this part of the desert; and passengers, I under- 
stand, frequently pick up a few specimens as curiosities while 
the train stops. On arriving at the terminus we found a mag- 
nificent tent erected, with a wooden hut or two likewise stand- 
ing near it, furnished with the necessary requisites for the 
accommodation and entertainment of wayfarers. A table was 
here literally spread for us in the wilderness, where all around 
was a scene of unmingled desolation. At dinner I was served, 
inter alia, with some fish from the Red Sea, from which I 
suppose we were now not more than about twenty miles 
distant. I was informed there had been a heavy shower of 
rain here during the morning ; afterwards I learnt there had 
been rain also at Suez during the early part of the day. Rain, 
however, seldom falls in the desert. When it is said that no 
rain falls in Egypt (that is, comparatively speaking), it must 
be understood of Upper Egypt, or the Thebaid; in Lower 
Egypt and on the sea-coast the rains are frequent and heavy. 
During my stay at Alexandria I had ocular demonstration of 
this fact. Leaving Lower Egypt showers are very rare. It 
rains three or four times in the year, it is said, at Cairo, and 


once or twice in Upper Egypt, but perhaps not every year.* e 


The nights, however, are cool, and the dews heavy. 

Great numbers of Arab labourers employed on the unfinished 
portion of the railway were collected in this part of the desert. 
After staying about an hour at the terminus I left there at 


‘noon with other passengers for Suez, in a van drawn by two” 


horses and two mules. Our conveyance, which was of a light 
construction and covered in, and in which we experienced not 


a little jolting at times, contained besides myself three other: 


travellers and their luggage. A few scanty shrubs, which the 
camels browse upon, were seen on our way, and I observed also 


a few small solitary trees in one place. We alighted at each 


-® “The common report,” says Dr. Robinson, ‘that rain never falls in 
Upper Egypt is incorrect. One evening, as we lay at Kineh, February 4th, 
there was a slight shower, the thermometer standing at the time at 77° F., 
with a strong south wind.” 
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of the posthouses, or stesslting the road, on changi 
horses and mules. There are @ight stations on the road, it 
seems, between Cairo and at all built by the late Pacha, 
Mohammed Ali. Of these, four are said to be only stables ; 
but four are houses for the reception of travellers. The mirage, 
that phenomenon of the desert, was remarked by one or two of 
the passengers as we proceeded; though, on looking for it, I 
could not for my own part say that 1 detected the illusion, 
We caught sight of the Red Sea and the ships at anchor off 
Suez before the town itself became visible. About a mile 
from the town stands an Arab | building, which we passed to 
the right, intended perhaps formerly for a fortified place, or 
probably a khan. On our arrifal in Suez, and immediately 
after entering the gate, we found in the open space there many ’ 
camels collected, some with their loads on their backs, others 
lying down, and all patiently Awaiting the bidding of their 
drivers to proceed again on their, desert journey when the time 
arrived for them to start. | 
There are several consular establishments here, as I could 
see by the flags of their respectiye countries waving above the 


houses. Among the public establishments are the custom- 


house and the post-oflice. I passed through a narrow and 
dirty street or two, where the bazaars are situated, and also 
through the grain market, where heaps of grain of various sorts 
lay exposed for sale in the open air. There are five guns 
pointing towards the sea, intended for the defence of the place, 
which I observed while walking along the shore a short distance 
outside the town. 

Suez is a seaport town of Egypt, about ‘seventy-six miles 
east of Cairo, and situated at the head of the gulf which bears 
its name, the western and longer of the two arms in which the 
Red Sea terminates. The population, which seems to be com- 
posed almost entirely of Arabs, | | are Mohammedans, 38 - 
estimated at only 1,500; but this reckoaing must be exclusive 
of numerous pilgrims a merchants, who are continually 


passing, Suez being on the a route between Cairo and 
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Mecca, and on that along which the commerce of Egypt with 


the countries to the eastward is carried on. The streets are — 


unpaved, and the houses in general poorly built. The town is 
walled on three sides, being open to the sea on the north-east. 
Within the walls are some open spaces, and several khans are 
built around large courts. The country around is a perfect 
desert. Nearly all the needful supplies are brought from 
Cairo ; but frequent caravans come from Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
bringing oil, tobacco, and soap. Fish is the only article of diet 
that is plentiful here. “Take it for all in all,” says an intel- 
ligent traveller, “‘ Suez is indisputably the most miserable place 
I have seen in the Levant.” Situate in a region so barren and 
lonely, it has no attraction whatever to make it desirable as a 
place of residence. Notwithstanding, there are a few English 
residents, whom business has brought hither; as certainly no 


other inducement could have done. Oppressed with a feeling 


of solitude even during my short stay in the town, I was glad 
to take my departure as soon as possible. Leaving Suez in the 


early evening on my return to Cairo, at midnight I was about | 
halfway across the desert ; the whole time taken, be it observed, 


in going and returning, including the stay at Suez, being only 
about eighteen hours! I suppose there are but few travellers 
who had ever crossed and recrossed the Egyptian desert before 
in the same space of time. Now, however, since the railway 
has been fully opened, the same journey may: be performed in 
a much shorter period. 

From its position on the high road between Egypt and the 
East, Suez has always had an extensive transit trade, and still 
more so, of course, since the opening of the overland route to 
India. But it can never be anything more than a place of 
passage ; not a garden, not a tree, not a trace of verdure; not 
a drop of fresh water, the scanty supply for personal use being 
brought from a fountain three hours distant across the gulf, 
and so brackish as to be scarcely fit for drinking. The port is 
accessible only by boats of from thirty to sixty tons. Steamers 
aud other vessels moor outside a sand-bar, at a distance of 
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‘Tho water is tiansparent, even close ‘to the shore. 


two ‘miles. from ‘the. But tha calle 
which trade along the coasts of tie-Red in; wid 


These vessels, I observed, are ‘built in s.somewhab curious curious 
peculiarity of them being ‘their remarkably 

The sea wore a serene and even glorious aspect ns 

Upon it im the direction of its lenjyth. Its 
trasting with the sterile and sandy consts on either 

stillness ‘which rested on its expjinse; the clear heavenkiy 
of which.it reflected the very depths; all these combingl 
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The Red Sea is separated from the 
neck of land which the: two. continents | 


Send in ste longitnila walley; which 

et Suez and joins the Lake Menzaleh and. the eastern 
@f the: Nile, The level of the Red Sea. is considerably 
that of the Mediterranean. ‘The difference at high 


pout thirty:two feet aix inches ;-andithis difference ia | 


dees than twenty-five feet even at low-water. 
| valley would be inundated, and the waters of the Red Ses wama 
_ flow into the Mediterranean through a series. of lakes 


for a strong embankment of elevated sand, which formiae 
hore: at Suez. Colonel Leake; in his “Map of Egy 
-_ Obeerves “that there is no material obstacle to a commune | 
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creased its demands both of sailors and tribute ; then it claimed 
the right of hearing all important lawsuits, and of appointing 
officers of justice. Some of the confederated states complained, 
and were punished severely; Naxos and Egina were made tribu- 
tary; Boeotia was conquered, the fortifications of Thasos were 
demolished. Such tyranny on the part of Athens was followed 
with discontent and conspiracy. (The states already named 
rose in open revolt, and when a thousand volunteers belonging 
to the best Athenian families attempted to put down the 


-Beeotian insurrection they were utterly defeated. This mis- 


fortune encouraged other states to throw off the yoke of 
Athens. Phocis, Locris, Eubca, and Megara revolted, and 
even Persia managed to destroy a powerful Athenian fleet. 
Sparta’s jealousy had caused her to stand ready to strike a 
blow whenever Athens’ weakness should encourage the att. 
An opportunity soon occurred. The Corinthians and the 
Corcyreans quarrelled, and though Athens had nothing to do 
with the strife, it took the side of Corcyra. 
Complaints against Athens now reached Sparta from all 
sides ; the Corinthians, and the members of the Confederacy 
of Delos, called loudly for war, and Sparta decided to chastise — 
its rival. Partly to gain time and partly to justify the attack, 
Sparta determined to make such demands on Athens as were 
sure to be refused. No man had done so much to secure the 
supremacy of Athens and to enrich the city as Pericles. The 
Spartans demanded that he should be banished for a crime 
committed by his ancestors two hundred years before. Failing 
in this they required Athens to repeal a law they had recently 
made excluding the Megareans from the ports and markets of 
Attica, and as an ultimatum, they asked the Athenians 
recognise the independence of every state over which they then 
ruled. In the Athenian assembly Pericles demonstrated the 
injustice of these demands, and showed that the real cause of 
Spartan hostility was the greatness of Athens. These were 


the circumstances which led to the Peloponnesian war, which 


for nearly thirty years raged in Greece. On the side of Sparta 
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were ranged all the states of Peloponnesus except Argos and 
Achaia, and all the states of Northern Greece except Thessaly 
and Acarnania. Yet in ships, money, cavalry, and arms, the 
Athenians were in much better condition, and as long as they 
could keep command of the sea they could obtain supplies 
from a thousand sources. It is true the Delphic oracle had 
declared in favour of Sparta, but Athens was not without men 
who interpreted oracles, storms, and earthquakes in its favour. 
When the war actually commenced, it raged with an animo- 
sity, a reckless barbarity, and regardlessness of public faith 
scarcely to be paralleled in history. 

The contemporary historian, Thucydides, gives the follow- 
ing description of the period:—“ By this war all Greece was 
set in motion ; for on all sides dissensions prevailed between the 
popular party and the higher order. The former desired to 
call in the Athenians, the latter the Lacedemonians. The 
cities were shaken by sedition, and where this broke out at a 
less early period, the attempt was made to commit greater 


excesses than any which had elsewhere taken place. Even 


the signification of words was changed. Mad rashness was 
called disinterested courage ; prudent delay was styled timidity. 
Whoever was violent was held worthy of confidence ; whoever 
opposed him was suspected. The crafty were called intelligent ; 
the more crafty still more intelligent. In short, praise was 
given to him who anticipated another in injustice, and to him 
who encouraged to crime one who had never thought of it.” 
About the middle of June, B.c. 431, the inhabitants of 
Attica hurried with their families and their goods to Athens, 
crowding the city to such an extent that towers, recesses in 
the city walls, huts, tents, empty casks, and even sacred places 
were occupied as dwelling-places. Outside the city, Archi- 
damus, the Spartan king, was devastating the country and 
destroying its ripening corn and well-stocked orchards within 
sight of Athens. Instead of hazarding a battle, Pericles re- 
taliated by sending the fleet round the coast of Peloponnesus, 


harassing the allies of Sparta and adding to the treasures of 
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Athens. The following spring a more fearful foe than Sparta 
attacked the Athenians. The plague had been gradually 
marching towards the city, and, on finding it crowded in every 
part, soon made sad havoc there. An internal burning heat, 
unquenchable thirst, continual restlessness, and extreme de 
spondency, were among the symptoms of the terrible visitor. 
The temples were filled with the dead and dying, and the neigh. 
bourhood of wells and fountains was strewn with the half dead 
crawling to quench their thirst. The dead and dying lay un. 
heeded in the streets ; the dogs that preyed upon the corpses 
died, while the birds of prey, by a peculiar instinct, refused 
tofeedonthem. 

It is impossible to say how many suffered, but among the 
upper classes one-fourth was the estimated number ; while 
among the poor the ratio was probably higher. Pericles him- 
self, having lost many of his best friends and nearest relations, 


including his sister and his two sons, was attacked by the 


plague. As his friends stood round his dying bed, he heard 
them talking of the most memorable actions of his life; he 
then raised himself and said, “ Friends, you have forgotten 


the best; no citizen, through my fault, ever put on mourning.” 
The troubles of the Athenians woke up no feeling of sympathy . 


in the breasts of their foes, who looked on the plague as @ 
valuable ally. Platea was allied with Athens; the Spartans 
blockaded the town, and when, after a noble resistance of two 
years, the place surrendered, every prisoner was executed. 
The conduct of the Athenians was stained with similar crimes. 
Having conquered the oligarchs of Corcyra, they gave up the 
prisoners to the fury of the democrats. These caused their 
opponents to be chained two and two, and then led out for 
execution. They were marched through a line of armed men, 
who struck and wounded them till they perished. 

After the death of Pericles the government of Athens fell 
into the hands of men of an inferior description, among whom 
Cleon the tanner became very prominent. Having taunted 
the generals with want of ability and courage, he accepted the 
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chief command himself, and, to the surprise of every one, suc- 
ceeded in his enterprise. Thus encouraged, he tried again, 
but this time he lost both his army and life. Another 
person who greatly influenced the affairs of Athens at this 
time was Alcibiades, a young man of noble birth, great wealth, 
great talents, and most accomplished address. With all these 
advantages he had one great drawback; he was destitute of 
principle. Alcibiades persuaded the Athenians to attempt a 
foreign conquest in Sicily, and to give him the command of the 
undertaking. During his absence from Athens various charges 
were brought against him; he was removed from the chief 
command, and exiled. 

The total failure of this expedition hastened the downfall of 
Athens. So deep was the mortification of the Athenians on 
hearing that their fleet had suffered so severely, that an un- 
fortunate barber who took the tidings was put to the torture. 
Anarchy among the Athenians, and constant losses, both m 
their fleet and army, were sufficient encouragements to their 
enemies, who lost no opportunities of reducing them to ex- 
tremities. At last the commander of their fleet suffered him- 
self to be surprised in the harbour of Aigospotamos by the 
Spartans under Lysander, who totally destroyed the Athenian 
fleet, and thus sealed the fate of Athens. After being 


reduced by famine to the saddest condition, the city sur- 


rendered on the following conditions: —the fortifications 
should be destroyed ; all foreign possessions should be given 


up; all ships of war should be surrendered ; exiles should be 


readmitted, and Athens should be allied with Sparta. In 
March, 404 B.c., the work of destruction commenced, and the 
occasion, so sad to the Athenians, was.made a time of feasting 


to the foes. Female flute-players and wreathed dancers in- 
augurated the work of demolition; and as the massive walls 
‘fell piece by piece, the Spartans shouted that freedom had at. 


length begun to dawn om Greece. W. i. 
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Success and Failure. 


- Sucogss, simply and solely for ith own leet 18 not worth 
having ; and failure, though very hard to bear, is under some 
circumstances much to be desired. It does not follow thats 
successful man is of necessity happy, nor that he who has 
failed in some object set before him must, as a matter of course, 
be the loser. It does sometimes happen that those who for 


years and years have assiduously pursued some cherished 


desire, have found only disappointment and bitterness in its 
attainment. They have been like children chasing an air 
bubble ; eagerly and earnestly they pursue it, until clutching it 
they find it deceitful and delusive. On the other hand, there 
are numerous instances of those who, having set their hearts 
upon a given object, have been thwarted and held back, and in 
after life been compelled to mjeiey in their early lack of 
success. 

Doubtless the whole of his ad considered Alexander 
the Great to be eminently successful, but it is recorded of 
him that, having overcome the whole of the known world, he 
was not satisfied, but wept because there were no more worlds 
for him to conquer. He had success, but it did not satisfy or 
give him happiness; and there have been many others whose 
histories, if known, would tell a like story. _ 

No doubt in times of persecution those who have been slain 
have been counted by their persecutors as failing, when after 
all their death has been their greatest triumph, and done more 
for the cause they held dear than all the years of their lives. 
When of old the saintly Stephen was taken by the raging 


multitude and rudely stoned, he was esteemed to be unsucces® 


ful, when that very act was gaining for him the martyr’s im- 
mortal crown; and when Stephen’s Master and ours was crucl- 
fied, His enemies thought themselves: successful, and His life # 
failure, when the very deed of shame which they had done was 


if 
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that which is true in these high and holy examples is true also 
in the lesser affairs of life. How many misers who, having 


been successful in hoarding money, have come at last to pass 


away and leave their hoarded wealth behind, have bitterly con- 
fessed that their success, though great, was not worth the 
effort to attain. And how many who, in other directions, have’ 


set success before them as the great object of life, the one. 


thing to be desired, the final resting-place of their ambition, 


and who, in the pursuit of these objects, have been careless: 


and indifferent as to the means they have employed in order to 
gain their end, have at last been forced to the conclusion that 
they have missed the great aim of life. Do not let my readers 


suppose that I would have them indifferent and careless in the 


race of life—far from it, I would have them, whatever they 


take in hand, do it thoroughly, and with all the energies of 


mind and body. I would say to them, “ Whatsoever thy hand 


findeth to do, do it with thy might ;” but I would have them: 


now, at the commencement of their career, on the threshold of 
life, pause and ask themselves in all seriousness, and with the 


fixed determination to obtain a reply, Whatis to be the object — 


of their life? Why is that to be its object ?- What means 
shall we employ to attain this object ? And having obtained 


from their hearts a reply to these questions, I would have 


them ‘think—1. Whether the object is in itself good. 2. 
Whether the reason for this desire is sound and healthy, 


and whether the means about to be employed are just and — 


righteous. 


Thinking in this way, we shall find that the answer to the 


first of these questions will mainly depend upon the answers 


we are able to give to the other two; so true is it that the | 
things by which God has surrounded us are good, except when > 


perverted by man, that it is the abuse and not the use of the 
_ things of this life, which renders them evil. 


Let us suppose, for instance, that some of my readers, just 


starting in life, have resolved’ that they will amass a large for- 


tune, that they will, by diligence and perseverance, get together 
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large sums of money which they may call their own, that this 
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shall be the object they have in view in the discharge of daily 
duties. Under these circumstances it is impossible to sy 
whether success shall be a blessing or a curse to them, unles 
they are prepared to answer the other questions as to why 
and how? If the object is to gain money for its own sake © 
just for the mere pleasure of beholding the glittering heaps of 
gold, and of dying worth so many thousands, then the greatest 
blessing that can come to us is utter and complete failure; or 
if the reason why we desire wealth is simply that it may minis 
ter to our individual comfort, or satisfy our selfish desires, if 
for this we strive and labour, sitting up late and rising early, 
then indeed “we labour in vain, and spend our strength for 


nought.” But if our desire is to get money that we may 


minister to the wants of others, alleviating pain, suffering, and 
distress, and spreading happiness around, then so far out 
object is a good and worthy one. There still remains, however, 
the other questions, How are we going to work in order & 


Compass our desire ? 


So great is the rage for money, that men do not scruplet 
misrepresent the truth, and deceive others, that their own gam 
may be increased. There are many around us who, in matters 
of business, stoop to acts of greatest injustice and meanness 
for the sake of pounds, shillings, and pence; and some are even 
bold enough to argue as though the ordinary rules of morality 
may be set aside in the shop and warehouse, and as though, im 
matters of buying and selling, a lie was not a lie. 
Such acts of meanness, injustice, or deceitfulness, done ™ 
business, in order that we may have money to give away when 
called upon, will spoil and destroy the virtue of all the acts of 
charity we can possibly perform. Let us, who are now begi 
ning life, resolve that what we gain shall be devoted to goo 
and holy purposes ; and let us, in our efforts after gain, seb OUF . 
faces like flint against all that is unmanly and untrue, striving 
with might ‘and main to be honest and upright, righteous and 
true, and open as the light of day in all our dealings. =~ 
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- And that which is thus said of money may be said of all: 
other desires and attainments, if gained by unworthy means, 


or misapplied when obtained; the gain is great loss, and the 


loss would be immeasurable gain. 

He who longs and strives and obtains position in life, that 
he may, in the pride of his heart, assert his authority over his 
fellows, is neglecting the duties and missing the privileges of 
high position; or he who desires and obtains learning simply — 
for self-gratification is like a flower carefully tended yet yield- 
ing no perfume, or a tree shooting forth its root, ahd draining - 


the earth of nourishment, stretching out its great branches — 


and drinking in the dews of heaven, yet refusing shade to the 
traveller, and yielding not its fruit in due season. 
Such an one is indeed an intellectual pauper, living upon 


; that which others have gained, and adding nothing to the 


common stock. | 
The lives of such can be nothing but failure, and all appear- 


ance of success is false. 


Cavsive Flotwers.— September. 


BY E. J. 8. OLIFFORD. 


Tue scenery of September is very beautiful, for the chan ging 
tints of the leaves shed a rich luxuriance delightful to behold. 
Reluctantly, however, we behold the scarcity, when compared 
with former months, of floral beauties. Here and there, cer- 
tainly, a brilliant gem attracts our gaze, by its showy colours 


- orimposing aspect, but the flowers of September, are, alas! too 


easily counted. Amongst them, though, we notice the wild 
convolvulus (C. arvensis) with slight and fragile leaves. The 
petals are sometimes of a yellow hue, but more frequently pink, 
varied with white plaits, and so delicate that the by-passer 
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often lingers, wonderingly admiving its beauty. Yes, reader, 
for deep down in the hearts of all, even of the most outw 
indifferent to nature’s beauties, Gop has implanted a love for 
flowers, and from time to time this love makes an effort to 
show itself. 

The wild convolvulus is a matin flower, displaying her small 
trumpet when the sun arises, and putting it aside when evening 
draws in. <A hospitable flower ig this selfsame convolvulus, for _ 
winged insects are her guests ; a loving plant too, it would 
seem, for we héve seen her, in’ company with humbler plants, 
mantling the graves of the low ly—not i in a village churchyand, 
where the pure air of heaven comes and goes, and bright sun- 
beams gladden the lone spot, but i in a burying-ground im the ~ 
neighbourhood of London, beside a dusty public road. Bean- 
tiful, too, it looked in that uninviting spot, and many cast @ 
longing look thereon—thinking, perchance, of far-off village 
commons, and bordering corn-fields, where first they gathered 
the wild convolvulus with childish glee. 

The field scabious, too (8. artensis), is a lovely wild flower 
during this month. The delicate blue head, formed of nv 
merous florets, with white taper bristles appended to each, look 
well among the waving ears of gorn. It is a cheerful-looking 
flower, and one much resorted to hy gay-coated insects of every 
kind, that find a resting-place on the tufted florets, and open 
and close their wings with ples sure in the warm sunbeams. 
The corn-flower (C. cyanus) often grows beside the scabious; 
it delights in| the same locality, although the corn- -flower 


is the best known, having been deimnorialisel by the -_ 
fancy :— 


“There is a flower, a a flower, 
Sown by the wind, nursed by the shower, © 
O’er which love breathed a powerful spell, 
The trust of whispering hope to tell; 

Now, gentle flower, I pray thee tell 
If my lover loves me, jand loves me well ; 
So may the fall of the morning dew 

Keep the sun from fading thy tender blue.’ 
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This flower, we read, was called the “Cyanus” after a 
youthful devotee of Flora, who made garlands for public fes- 
tivities with different kinds of wild flowers, and who often 
lingered from morning until even amongst the ‘corn, weav- 
ing such as she collected, and singing sweet strains as 
she laboured. 

That singular flower, the meadow saffron (C. autumnale), 
may be found both in this month and in October. It has a 
purple blossom, much resembling the common crocus in shape. 
The singularity of this flower consists in its blooming in the 
autumn whilst its leaves appear in the following spring. This 
is certainly a very eccentric proceeding. About the end of 


October the flower dies away, and no indication of seeds is: 


observable. Yet these lie buried in the bulb, while winter’s 
snows are around and above it, but when the sun and showers 
of spring bring forth the early flowers of the meadow, the 
seeds rise up, ripen, and in autumn produce the saffron 
flower. With us the plant grows pretty plentifully on the 
pasture-lands of the north-western counties. 

Surely one might linger the whole day in a corn-field, varied 
with flowers of all hues, from the bright corn-marigold to the 
pale-tinted wild heart’s-ease. Saw you never, reader, in cloudy 
and windy weather, with intervals of scorching sunbeams, when 
grain of every description ripens fast, some field on the slope 
of a hill-side of the most brilliant hue, as if the sun shone 
there exclusively, a lovely object amongst other fields darkened 
with cloud shadows? That effect is produced by numberless 
marigolds, which have been suffered to remain unmolested, or 


which have sprung up among the tender wheat, and from 


whence they could hardly be withdrawn. The common mus- 
_ tard (S. nigra) occasionally imparts somewhat of a similar 
appearance, being at least a foot and a half in height, and lifting 
its pale yellow petals to the full influence of air and light. 
The seeds of this plant, reduced to powder, form mustard. 
The yellow goat’s-beard is common in corn-fields (7°. pratensis). 


Its flowers open early 3 in the morning, and close about twelve 
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o’clock. The remarkable property inherent in the yellow ana 
purple goat’s-beards, in the mouse-ear, hawkweed, and scarlet 
pimpernel, with other what may be called “solar flowers,” of 
thus unfolding their petals at jan allotted time, and of closing 
them again, must be ascribed to an admirable arrangement of 
their internal structure. The roots of the goat’s-beard, in which 
nutritious qualities are especially developed, are worthy of 
notice. They are formed on the principle of a wedge, and 
penetrate readily into the earth; that of the wild lettuce, some. 
what similar, is also fibrous ; each, therefore, has especial 
reference to the habits of the respective plants. 

Very dissimilar from that of the goat’s-beard is the root of 
the elegantly formed and slender common agrimony, gener- 
ally found in corn-fields, and producing a very graceful effect 
with its bunches of yellow flowers. This plant has a specific 
use, for we read that our American cousins find an infusion of 
the leaves and flowers invaluable in burning fevers; it is like 
wise noticed as a specific for the jaundice. The bladder cam- 
pion (S. inflata) is not associated either with historical or tra- — 
ditional remembrances, and yet, amongst such flowers as 
diversify a corn-field, what plant can be more singular in ils 
construction, or more deserving of close inspection ? The 
calyx is pure white, variegated with green or purple veins, in- 
flated, also, like a gourd, thus forming the most lovely clusters. 

Along the margin of fields, . -also, and wending some little 
way among the corn, grow many gentle-breathing plants, but 
we must not stay to enumeraje them to our readers; let them 
seek for them themselves, finding therein a wholesome and an 
innocent pleasure. Pleasure, without a doubt, and that of a pure 
and high character, is experienced by those whose attention 18 
absorbed by the flowers which the beneficent Creator has scat- 
tered around our path so plentifully. Instruction, too, is gained 
by those, whose delight it is to study Flora’s beauties, and thus. 
we would recommend the natural sciences for study, a8 leading 
from nature up to nature’s God. And so it will of necessity 
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wom 


verse as the temple of Him who filleth all space, in which, as pe 
from one great altar, the incense of thanksgiving continually id 
ascends. 
“Summer ebbs, each day that follows 4 t 
Is a reflex from on high, ye 
Tending to the darksome hollows uj : 
Where the frosts of winter lie. Ag 
Yet we mark it not ;—fruits redden, if 
Fresh flowers blow as flowers have blown, Te 
And the heart is loth to deaden i | 
Hopes that she so long hath known.” 
Autumn, 
‘‘ Summer melts in autumn, 
Age at youth seems laughing ; Bow 
See each jocund reaper i 
Homely flagons quaffing.’’"—J. 8. Owzn. 
THroveH the red-brown glories of the forest lands a stately 
spirit stalks, the heavy folds of her russet robe and crimson 
mantle shaking in the autumn gale. Swart, strong-limbed, and 
lusty in her plenitude of ripened vigour, she moves with ii 
stately steps and slow across the land. The glad harvesters et 
welcome her as they thrust their gleaming sickles through i i: 
the golden corn, and the whirring partridge starts from the ee 
ferny cover when the rustling of the dry herbage betrays her r: : 
presence. | 
On her calm, broad brow rest the crimson berries and yellow ay 
leaves of the bittersweet. A sad smile wreathes her mouth, a : 
and her dark eyes flash with a subdued, melancholy yearning, EY 
as she looks upon the glorious beauties of the dying season. r 


And in good sooth a fairer landscape never welcomed thee, | : Ui 
blithe Spring, or thou, Summer, blessed though thou wert with ne 
_ Cloudless skies and flower-bespangled turf. Through the dark 
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green of the nubian grass the tiny brooklet, “like a stream of 
haze,” flows from the dark outlined distant hills, from which 
the crimson glory of the setting sun flows over the lan 
adding fresh beauties to the red and golden russet of the forest, 
to the yellow sun-dried ferns, and peeping into the rugged 
depths of the hedgerows, iwhere the seeds are falling, and the 
shrivelled stems of those flowers and herbs which crowned the 
glory of departed summer are slowly sinking to decay. On 
the clear air the weird call of the homeward hastening crov, 
and the deep thrilling lay of the robin, sound with a soft and 
soul-subduing effect. The cool breeze sighs through the fading 
herbage of the hedgerows, and ruffles the streamlet’s onward 
flow, tossing the plumed teeds together in graceful confusion. 

When the hot noontidé sun flashes over the land, the spint 
seeks the orchard’s cool shade, where the gnarled branches of the 
fruit-trees cast deep shadpws on the cool grass, and the ruddy 
fruit glows from the green and russet leaves; or perchance 
she treads the sultry lanes, where the village children gather 
the cool, luscious fruit of he bramble, or chase the butterfly as 


it swiftly pursues its zigzag course. 


“ The cold, dank chil] of death is on the gale, Ne 
Sweeping o’er all the land with shrick and wail, 
Heaping the brown) leaves in the drear damp vale, 
Stripping the bleached creeper from cottage pale.” 


But the sad light deepen in the eye of the spirit, and her sun- 


scorched and storm-rent robes wave in the fierce blasts of the 


gathering storm. The trees sadly moan before the onslaught 


of the winds, and cast th air brown covering to the earth, strew- 


ing the path of the spiri W with a soft thick carpet. And she 
may no longer delay her faltering footsteps, but must leave — 


the scene of all her sa¢ yet sweet soul joys. And so she | 
passeth forth. | | 


E. LAMPLOUGH. 
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“THE of Carmel be giv be given unto it.”—Isa. xxxy. 2. 

Mount Carmel forms the south-western extremity of the bay of Acre. Its 
elevation is only about 1,500 feet, but as it stretches far out into the bay it 
forms a bold promontory or headland. Its name means “a country of 
gardens and vineyards,” and it is in reference to its natural beauties that the 
prophet mentions “the excellency of Carmel” in connection with “ the 

glory of Lebanon.’’ The same fact appears in 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, where, 
among the doings of king Uzziah, we are told that “he had vinedressers in 
the mountains, and in Carmel; for he loved husbandry.” The heights of 
Carmel enjoy a pure and enlivening atmosphere, a.continual verdure covers 
the mountain, scarcely allowing its white rocks to appear. “ In spring the 
air is perfumed with its blossoming shrubs. The crest of the mountain is 
fringed with pines; the Cercis siliguastrum is a beautiful shrub, bearing 
acacla-shaped blooms of a brilliant ruby tint. The olive, chestnut, ash, elm, 
plane tree, locust tree, and terebinth still linger there. The linden, guelder 
rose, wild olive, lentisk tree, broom, with its bright golden blossoms, hoary- 
leaved hawthorn, service tree, and the bay flourish plentifully on the sides of 
the mountain, as do also the myrtle and oleander. The almond tree puts 
out its rosy wreaths, and the pomegranate with its brilliant crimson flowers, 
adds to the “‘excellency” of Carmel. The rose flourishes profusely on 
Carmel; its abundant flowers, of a delicate pink, appear like a veil shed over 
the rocks. Another perfumed shrub is the Styrax officinalis, a shrubby tree, 
from twelve to twenty feet high, presenting one mass of the purest white 
blossoms, like. the flower of the orange in beauty and fragrance. The 
ground carpet of Carmel is a perfect mosaic of flowers.of every hue ; in short, 
Carmel looks in spring like Eden run wild.” At the time when those moun- 
tains of Palestine which had been connected with scriptural events were 
crowded with persons who believed there was great merit in withdrawing 
from the world, the caves of Carmel were occupied by thousands of such 
persons, and numbers of chapels and gardens decorated its sides. Travellers 
are still shown caves which tradition says were once occupied by Elijah and 
Elisha. In the days of Vespasian there was an altar of great antiquity, pre- 
sided over by a priest whose fame induced the Roman Emperor to consult 
him. Many ecclesiastical ruins are scattered about the mountains, and as 
most of the grottoes were natural ones, they still exist in great numbers. 
To Mount Carmel Elijah gathered all Israel to answer the great question, 
“Who is the Lord God ?”” The marvellous appearance of the God of Israel 
led the people to exclaim, “The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, he is the 
God!’ At the base of the mountain the priests of Baal were then destroyed, 
and their bodies thrown into the Kishon. W. 
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ture. It was brought from Angola in Africa, and on its passage to England 
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Anecdotes of Animals. 
striking resemblance to man, that there have been naturalists who haw 
claimed for them an origin like our own. Wiser men have shown, however, 
that man’s intellectual and religious nature place him at an immenseabe 
height above any mere animal, however nearly they may resemble him m 
appearance. Numerous anecdotes are told of the orang-outang, but thos 
possessing most interest are connected with the animal in its youth, 
Dr. Tyson describes one possessed by him as a gentle, fond, harmless ene 


it received instruction which made it remarkably interesting. I¢ soon got 
used to wearing clothes, anf grew very fond of them; when unable put 
on any part of them, it would seek the assistance of some member of te 
company. It would lie in a bed, place its head on the pillow, and pull the 


clothes upwards as a man would do. 


Buffon, the naturalist, in describing one, says, “T have son 
hand to show the company to the door. I have seen it sit at table, unfold 
napkin, wipe its lips, make use of the spoon and the fork to carry the victuals 
to its mouth, pour out its drink into a glass, touch glasses when invited, tak 
@ cup and saucer and lay them on the table, put in sugar, pour out its i 
leave it to cool before drinking, and all this without any other instigation 
than the command of its master, and often of its own accord. : 

M. L. Brosse possessed two young ones which he bought from a negm 
who had taught them many surprising tricks. They sat at table like mem, 
made use of the knife, spoon, or fork to help themselves. They drank wine . 
and other liquors, and when neglected would bite the servant who should 
have attended to them. The male was sick, and was twice bled in the am; 
and ever afterwards when he found himself out of order he showed his am, 
as desirous of being relieved by bleeding. 

The nimbleness of these animals on shipboard is thus described :—* They 
run up the tackling of a ship, where they play as if they had a knack @ 


“vaulting peculiar to themselves, or as if they had been paid, like our rape 
dancers, to divert the company. Sometimes suspended by one arm, ]iiey 
_ péise themselves, and then turn all of a sudden all about a rope, wii 


much quickness as a wheel put in motion. There is no posture, but they 
imitate; no motion, but they perform. Bending themselves like 8 00% 
rolling like a bowl, hanging by the hands, feet, and tecth, according to it 
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Quaint Quotations. 
Brsxor Latrrwsr.—The following specimen of Latimer’s 


precthing te 


taken from his third sermon preached before King Edward VI. :—*Syr, 


what forme of preachinge woulde you appoynt me to preache before a 
kynge? Wold you have me for to preache nothynge as concernynge a kynge 


jm the kynge’s sermon? Have you any commission to appoynt me what I 


shall preach? Besydes thys, I asked hym dyvers other.questions, and he _ 
wold make no answere to none of them all. He had nothyng tosay. Then 
I turned me to the kyng and submitted my selfe to his Grace, and sayed I 
never thoughte my selfe worthy, nor I never sued to be a preacher before 


youre Grace, but I was called to it, would be wyllyng (if you mislyke me) 
~ to geve place to my betters. For I graunt ther be a great many more 


worthy of the roume than Iam. And if it be your Grace's pleasure so to 
allowe them for preachers, I could be content to bere their bokes after theym. 


_ But if your Grace allowe me for a preacher I would desyre your Grace to 


geve me leave to discharge my conscience.” — 

Buinp Haney —Towards the endof the 
boasted of a minstrel who, having been blind from his birth, was known as 
Blind Harry. He learnt the traditions of his country, and wove them into 
popular verse. The following lines are from his Life of Wallace :-— 

“On Wallace set a bicker bauld and keen ; 7 
A bow he bare was big and well beseen, en 
And arrows als, baith lang and sharp withaw; 
No man was there that Wallace bow might draw. 
Right stark he was, and in to souer gear ; 

_ Bauldly he shot amang they men of wer.” 

Le.ann’s the reign of Henry VIII. a traveller named 
Leland wrote an account of his journey through England. His observa- 
tions always show much knowledge and strong cominon sense. Here is 


' & specimen of his style :—‘‘ Walmer is about a mile from Dele shore, and 


looke as from the farther syde of the mouth of Dovar; the shore is low to 
Walmere to the very point of Dovar Castell, and there the shore falleth flat ; 
and a little beyound the towne of Dovar the shore clyvith to Folkstane.”’ 
Cuavcer’s Prosz.—lIt is common enough to meet with specimens of 
Chaucer’s poetry, but less so to read his prose. From his writings on Pride 
the following extract has been made :—‘ Now ben there two manner of 
prides; that on. of hem is within the heart of a man, and that other is with- 
out ; of which soothly these furesaid things, and moo than I have said, apper- 
tainen to pride that is within the heart of man. And there be other spices 
that ben withouten; but, natheless, that on of these spices of pride is sign of 
that other, right the gay levesell at the tavern is fign of the wine that 
in the cellar.” 
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Lst, 1571.—Dearn or Lovis IV —Louis 


seventy-two years. During that long period his policy had béen j 


selfish, and to accomplish his designs he had completely checked the spirit of | 


religious and political liberty which had sometimes been manifested), People 
longed for his death, and many of his subjects cursed the monarch who had 
brought them so many calamities. | ae 
September 2nd, OF Fine or 
Everything seemed prepared for a great fire, and nothing ready to check ona, 


When, therefore, “the great fire” began, it did immense mischief. It equ 4 | 


sumed 89 churches, the city gates, Guildhall, many public structures, how 
pitals, schools, libraries, a vast number of 


_ houses, and 400 streets. 


September 9th, 1513. —Barrie or FLODDEN Fimup.—The day was 
spent before the battle began ;/ when the evening set in the fight continued 


till darkness put an end to the slaughter. During the night the English © 


were uncertain as to the restilt ofthe conflict, but the Scotch knew too well 


their fearful loss. ‘Ten thousand common soldiers were cut off; so grestia 71) 
portion of the Scotch nobility were slain that the whole country was throwa — 


into mourning, and James IV. of Scotland was among the slain. 
September 12th, 1759.—Deatu or GENERAL Wotre.—Quebec was 


the possession of the French, and Wolfe was sent to drive them out. Mone @ 


calm, the French general, contested the possession with great skill and deter 


mination ; but after an obstinate fight the French were defeated. In the @%, 


moment of victory Wolfe was mortally wounded, but on hearing of the 
success of the English he said, “‘I thank God: I die contented.” ~~ 
September 20th, 1697.—PRace or Ryswick.—One of the great objects 
which William III. had in view was the humiliation of France, “When the 
ambassador of Louis XIV. signed the treaty of Ryswick, he did so because 
England, assisted by Germany, Spain, and Holland, had forced him to do & 
September 23rd, 1459.—Battiz or Heatu.—Several battles had 
taken place between the rival Houses of York and Lancaster when peace 
was made between them. A procession was formed, and the real enemies 
walked hand in hand as friends to St. Paul’s Cathedral to celebrate thei 


union with a religious service, This sham served only for a few monthey » 


fresh causes of disagreement ardse, the enemies met on Blore Heath, and 2,000 
Lancastrians were added to those who had already fallen in the strife. 
September 28th, 1066.—N ORMANS LANDED at Hastrxes.—For severdl 


_ weeks 50,000 knights and 10,000 soldiers had been waiting at St. Valery, @ 
the north of France, for a fairwind. On 28th September the whole amy i= 


accompanied by a great number of priests, a a and servants, landed at 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


& POLSoy 


best quality, 
PACKETS, sa, 


is wapplied by most 


respectable Grocers, &c. 


PATENT 
ORN FLOUR. 


OHN BROWN,” “JOHWN POLSON,” is now signed by the 
woh Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead of 
jrx & Porsox’s. 


FOR THE YOUNG.. 


Now ready, 
THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL FOR 1868, 


A LARGE SHEET, WITH MANY PICTURES. 
Price One Penny, or &s. per 100. , 


@ BP any thousands of boys and girls know and prize this beautiful Pictorial 

mack. They fasten it in their bedrooms, or in some other convenient 

}; they learn the text appointed for each day in the year; and as the 

pack contains the List of Lessons in full, they are able always to get 

ly for the Sunday School class. Let every scholar at once adopt the same 

@, and ask father, mother, or teacher to order the Sunpay Scmoon 
STRATED ALMANACK FOR 1868. 


SATISFYING MERCY. 
An Avvress to Senior Scholars in Sundap Schools. 
By tar Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, 
Price One Penny. | 


On the 1st of October, 


NEW PACKET OF BIBLE PICTURE CARDS, 


Containing Ten Cards in each Packet, beautifully printed from Steel, — 
in Colours, 


SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S HYMN ‘BOOK. 
Contarine 353 Hymxs. 


ON : SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, OLD BAILEY, EO. 
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3d., limp cloth; Ga., cloth, red edges 
8d., roan gilt. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S TUNE BOOK 


THE TONIC SOL-FA EDITION OF THE sx 


“THE JUVENILE HARMONIST. 148 Tunes as 


; 
| 


Starch Manufacturers to H.RH. the Princess of Wales | 


i 


STARCH, 


4: 


| AND PRONOUNCED BY 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS 


TO BE THE 


FINEST SHE EVER USED. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITS SUPERIORITY 


— 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, CHANDLERS, Ere., Bre. 


WOTHERSPOON & Co. Grascow AND 


FACTS AND FANCIES. A Book of Sketches 


Counsels for Young People. By Covstn Wituiam. With 
Feap. 8vo., 2s.; cloth boards. 


MASTER AND SERVANT - or, Richard Owen's Chil 

By Mrs. Lams. Feap. 8vo., 6d., limp cloth ; 8d., cloth, gilt. , 
16mo, 1s. 4d., limp cloth ; 1s. 8d., cloth boards. Nos. 1 to ie 
on sale, at One Penn) each number. 


SCHOLAR’S TUNE BOOK. 1s. 4d., limp cloth; 1s. 8d, cloth 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG. 2s., clothe 
Parts 1—24, One Penny each. 


WORDS TO THE SELECT MUSIC FOR THE You 
Paper covers, 2d., or 16s. per 100; limp cloth, 3d., or 24a. pen dO". 


for Children. ms for Two Trebles and a Bass. 28. 
half-bound. 

PACKETS OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS—The a 
Treasvry, 24 books in a packet, 48,1s. The Sone | 


24 for 6d.; 48, in jhandsome embossed box, gilt, ie. 
12 for 6d. 24, 1s. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL aos 56, OLD BAILEY, Lo 
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ESTABLISHED 


SERIES, 
A.D. 1805. 


N 0. 70. 


THE 


MAGAZINE. 


UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


OCTOBER, 1867. 


Contents : 


CONCERNING KECKEATION, 


VISITS TO OLD CASTLES — KENIL- 


_ WORTH, GEOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BUNCH OF KEYS. SCRIPTURE—SEA OF GALILEE. 
PRIDE. ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS——THE CAT. 


WAYSIDE FLOWERS—OCTOBER, 
EGYPT—THE RED SEA. 


| QUAINT QUOTATIONS. | 
| ANNIVERSARIES—OCTOBER. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 


TO _ HAD OF ALL. BOOKSELLERS. 


Price Twopence. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
|! Wan be ready November 1st, 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE CONTRAST. By A. L.O.E. A New Year's Addr 


to Sunday Scholars. With/Engravings. Price One Penny, or 6s. per 100 

A. L. O. E. is a well-known aijd deservedly popular writer for young people 

She has presented them with a New Address full of Anecdotes, and just the 
thing to please them and do thern good. Who will buy it? | 


FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


A TIME FOR THOUGHT. A New Year's Address ty 
Teachers. By J. A. CoorEk, Ksq., of Birmingham. Price 6s. per 100, 
These wise counsels of an active and esteemed fellow-labourer should be 
in the hands of all teachers, and be provided, if possible, at the expense of 
the school-fund. Their value will not be confined to the opening year. 

THE CHIMNEY CORNER... A New Year's Address to 
the Parents of Sunday Scholars. By Rev. 8S. G. Green, B.A. Price fs. 
per 100. Every means of influencing the parents of scholars for good, and 
of securing their co-operation, will aid the teacher's work. This addres 
should be distributed on or before the first Sunday in the new year. 

THE TEACHER’S POCKET-BOOK AND DIARY FOR 
1868 (including Class Regist¢r and Almanack). Roan tuck, 2s. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S DIARY, wit 
Class Register, Almanack, &d. 8d. limp cloth. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S CLASS RE- 


GISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1868. In cloth cover, 4d. 
The Pocket-book and Diary contains a fund of information of special interes 
to Sunday school teachers, in addition to the ordinary features of a pocket-book. 
The Cheap Diary is an invaluable ddjunct to the great work of class preparation. 
The Register is intended for school use. All these works will be found of 
great service to every teacher who desires to keep a systematic record of matter 
pertaining to his class work. 


LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 1868. Small. 
size, to fasten in Pocket Bible. ls. per 100. The Large size, 28. per 100. 


LETIERS TO THE BOYS OF ENGLAND; or, Boys ant 
their Mission. Second Edition, Enlarged. ‘Twopence, paper covers. 
This book gives a threefold answer to the question, What goes to the —s 
of a good man?—A good body, . good mind, a good heart, and, for each 
these, good habits. 
LETTERS TO MY BIBLE CLASS; or, Girls and their 
Mission. Third Edition. Price Twopence, paper covers. IIL 
Letter I. God’s Work for Women—ITI, Serving God in Serving Man—©, 
Fine Dress and Good Dress—IV, Acting in Little Things according 
Will of God—YV. Calico end Flannel—VI. Lovers and Husbands. pa 
PICTORIAL HANDBILLS. 8vo., 10d. per 100, assorv® 
Containing Twenty-four Sorts. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR'S DAILY TEXT-BOOK, 


consisting of a portion of Scripture and a verse of Poetry for every day 12 
the Year. Royal G4mo., neatly printed, and bound in cloth, price 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, BO 
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Visits te ew Castles, 

of ‘Warwickshire not thetaly: persons 
who that their'eounty‘is one of the most beautiful in 
England, ‘Travéllers uniformly praise the district. _ Its general 
aspect is.an agreeable alternation of hill and dale; adozen little 
rivers. wander at will over its surface, and nearly every part of 
it is decorated with valuable and ornamental timber. “While 
the whole county deserves the commendations it has received, 
the neighbourhood.ia whieh Kenilworth is.situated is specially — 
remarkable for its beayty.° For ages it-seems to have had the 
same character; for when James [. gave the: manor of Kenil-— 
worth to his gon Prince. Henty; a survey was. made of it, and 
_ the report then: given stated ‘that the cireuit of the entire 

manor was not less than’ nineteen or twenty miles, within 
which were ineluded nearlyeight hutdred acres of woods, “ the- 
like, both forsstrength, state, and pions, not being within 
the realan of England.” 

‘This being case, cannot that the castle and 


its beautiful surroundings frequently changed owners in those 
troublous times, when -the ion of.such an estate would 


render its: master peculiarly liable’ to the envious frown of his 


sovereigh.; .From the time Henry I., when the castle 
built, tothe: time’ of Cromwell; when the republican officers 
demolished: it for whatever fits materials would bring, Kenil- 
worth Castle was constantly receiving..new masters, each of 
whom endeavoured to anerease the strength and beauty of the 
place. inindred years every new proprietor added 
something tothe magnificent -pile, till, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the ground within the castle walls con- 
sisted of seven acres. “Dhé Barl of Leicester had only a few 
years before 3£60,000-on. it, and thus made it the 
noblest mansion England. ‘We-cannot wonder that so much 

in_ite-glory should retain come of | 
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364 VISITS TO) OLD CASTLES. 


its nobility even in its decay. The ruins are indeed picturesque 
in the extreme, and are a great attraction to every student of 


history. 


On the occasion of my visit, three or four stragglers and 
one small pic-nic party made up the sum-total of the visitors. 
The party was made up of a newly married couple and their 
friends, and as one of the company happened to be an intimate 
friend of mine I was readily|admitted into the happy circle. 


‘It was indeed a very happy circle; the young couple seemed 


perfectly satisfied with each other, and the rest of the company 
looked as affectionately at them as if their own bliss had just 
been consummated. Among the bits of mirth in which the 
young man indulged was that of teasing his wife. He climbed 
up the broken stairs, ran along the top of irregular walls, called 
out to his timid spouse from behind clusters of ivy, and then 
suddenly disappeared, to show himself directly after in a higher 
position. In reply to her entreaties that “James” would not 
be so venturesome, he playfully called her his “ gingerbread 
wife,” and assured her he should be happy if she would only | 
take care of herself. As we wandered in and out among the 
ruins we came to “the great hall,” which was built by John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, towards the end of the reign of 
Richard Il. The great hall measured eighty-six feet m 

length by forty-five in width; {te walls are still standing, but 
they are overhung with ivy and other clinging shrubs, which 
seem to add to the venerable appearance of the mouldering 
stonework. On one of the little grassy mounds of earth which 
had formed in the floor of that once famous hall, our little 
party sat down to rest, the ie wife evidently pleased to see 
her venturesome husband safe|on the ground. While thus 
seated I took out an old guide-book and read various extracts 
respecting the past history of Kenilworth. If the author 
had confined himself to compiling a guide-book which should 
set forth some interesting facts, he would have done visitors 
good service; but he had the misfortune to think himself s 

poet, and had been so sd by his contemplations of the 
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ruins, that he actually composed an apostrophe on the spot! 
This effusion consists of forty-eight lines, the word “no” 
beginning every line, and being plentifully sprinkled through 
the entire piece. The tone of the apostrophe was evidently ‘out 
of tune with all our party, “James” being especially restless 
during the reading. I plodded on, however, and at last wound 
up with it thus :— 
‘““No sacred pile, no pious priest, 
No matin prayer at early morn; 
No vespers heard at eventide, | | 
No hooded monk with beard unshorn, 
No turret, battlement, or tower, 
No porch, sans mark, of drear decay ; 
No court-room, banquet hall, nor bower: 
No! Time’s keen seythe’s swept all away !”’ 
“ Here’s another verse,” said the young man, as he held up 
a bit of paper on which he had been writing. In a dismal tone 
he read his impromptu lines :-— 
&No joys, no tears, 
No hopes, no fears, 
No nothing never now ; 
No pleasing scenes, 
No lovely queens— 
Yes! I’ve got one, I yvow!”’ 
The cheerful tone with which the last line was read con- 
trasted so amusingly with that which marked the preceding, 
that a hearty laugh followed, and the party moved to another 
part. of the ruins. It is not to be expected that a company of 
happy young people out for a holiday will consent to listen 
long to any book; but a solitary visitor who takes the precau- 
tion of putting “ Kenilworth ” in his pocket before starting for 
the ruins will haye a companion that will greatly add to the 
interest of the visit. For my own part, I could not avoid re- 


before me the desolations that time had wrought. It had 
thrown down great portions of walls fifteen feet thick, though 


built of hewn freestone; it had dried up that “ Fair Pool” of 
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ove hundred and eleven acres; lit had crumbled away gate. 
houses and towers, and had hidden much of its destructive 
work with the creeping ivy. “ Work while it is day” were the. 
words most deeply impressed on my mind by the stern teacher, 

Whether Cesar ever had connection with Kenilworth it is 
not easy to say. Historians tell us the Normans found a Saxon 
castle here, and that it was built on the spot where a British 
fort had previously stood. At any rate, one of the oldest parts 
of the ruins is called Casar’s tower, which, though built by 
Geottrey de Clinton in the twelfth century, may have replaced 
an older tower which owed its origin to Cesar. Another in. 
teresting part of the ruins which we visited was the hall in 
which Roger de Mortimer, in 1279, held a grand tournament. 
A. hundred ladies were present, and it is specially recorded 


_ that they were clad in silken mantles ; a hundred knights dis- 
played their prowess and skill against each other with horse 


and lance. To prevent all disputes as to precedence, the 


4 
- guests were arranged in a circle, and the tournament 18s new 


known by the name of “the rouny table.” That hall is now 
roofless and silent. 1 
The neighbourhood of the castle has been connected with 
too many stirring events to be passed over in silence. Henry 
III., in besieging the castle during the “ Barons’ wars,” had 
found his task so difficult that he established his camp here, 
and here also he held a parliament, in which the celebrated 
“ Dictum de Kenilworth’? was passed, decreeing that all 
forfeited estates might be redeemed by a pecuniary fine. ven 
this offer did not induce the garrison'to yield till, having eaten 
their horses and reduced themselves to the very verge of star- 
vation, they surrendered. Stone balls sixteen inches in diame 
ter, and weighing two hundred pounds, have been dug up near 
the castle, and these, we are told, were thrown by the besieged 
in engines then newly invented. It would be a long task 
give an account of all the great historical events that have m 
the course of ages taken place here; but we shall hardly be 


excused if we say nothing of the Séte given there by the Earl 
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of Leicester to Queen Elizabeth. The castle had been 
thoroughly repaired, and it contained arms for ten thousand 


men. For seventeen days, at an expense of a thousand pounds 


a day, “ the princely pleasures of Kenilworth”’ lasted. On the 
“fair pool,’ to which we have referred, “there was a/jfloating 
island, bright blazing with torches, upon which, clad in siiks, 
were the Lady of the Lake and two nymphs waiting on her, 
who made a speech to the queen in metre of the antiquity and 
owners of the castle, which was closed with cornets and loud 
music. Within the court there was a very goodly bridge set 
up of twenty feet wide and seventy feet long, over which the 


queen did pass. On each side thereot were posts erected, with 


presents upon them unto her. A -cage of wild fowl, by Sil- 
vanus ; sundry rare fruit, by Pomona; of corn, by Ceres; of 
wine, by Bacchus; of sea-fish, by Neptune; of all the habili- 
ments of war, by Mars; and of musical instruments, by Apollo.” 
_ Having visited nearly all the accessible parts of these mag- 
nificent ruins, and been by turns grave and gay, our happy 
little party left the grounds, thoroughly satisfied with the 
pleasures of the day. WwW. 


The Bunch of Tevs. 


CHAPTER X. 


Jane's fears, however, were not for herself, but for her cousin. 
It never occurred to her that she might be accused, or that 
Susan, to shield herself, would try to throw suspicion upon her, 
Susan made two or three more violent efforts to pull out the key, 
but to no purpose; the more she twisted and pulled it, the 
firmer it became fixed in the lock. ‘‘ Well, I must take my fate,” 
she said at last, angrily; then she dried her tears, closed the door, 
lowered the gas, and passing Jane in a pettish manner as she 
stood in the doorway, rushed to the kitchen. Jane followed 


her: she saw her seat herself by the fire with dry eyes and a 
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sullen look, and then she wiped - streaming tears from her 
own face, and busied herself in} preparing the supper-tray, 
She glanced at Susan now and then, but was afraid to speak 
to her for fear of an angry reply.) When the supper-tray was 
ready she seated herself, and listened in terror for the gate 
bell to ring, announcing the return of the ladies. It came at 
last, causing them both to start, although they were expecting 
it. “You've got to let them in,” said Susan, “so mind you 
don’t go blabbing out everything if you're asked any ques- 
tions.” 

Never had Jane opened the door to her kind mistress with 
such mingled feelings of shame ani terror. Mrs. Sinclair and 
her young companions were so ocqupied with the intense cold 
that they did not notice her alarnj, but. ran quickly into the 
drawing-room, Miss Clara turning!on the gas as she passed to 
the fire, which she stirred into a blaze. The three ladies stood 
for a few moments before the pleasant warmth, talking of the 
sermon; then Miss Sinclair drew forward her mother's easy 
chair to its usual place, saying, “Now, mamma, sit down and 
make yourself comfortable; I'll garry your things up-stairs 
and bring down your cap. I hope you will not take cold: 
you must not leave this warm room till you go to bed.” 

Mrs. Sinclair smiled and thanked her daughter and niece as 
they carefully took off her wraps, and then ran up-stairs with 
light footsteps to remove their own bonnets and cloaks. Jane, 
who had been standing at the top of the kitchen stairs, expect 
ing a discovery of the keys every moment, heard all that passed. 
On hearing the young ladies go up-stairs, she descended to the 
kitchen, saying to herself, “O dear, what will she say when 
she sees the keys?” Susan still sat by the fire, looking sulky 
and gloomy. Jane advanced and stood by her ; neither of them 
spoke. She had left the kitchen door half open, and Jane 
could do nothing but listen to the sounds up-stairs, and we 
in terror for the bell to ring for the supper-tray. 

Louisa Herbert returned first to the room with her aunt’ 
cap, which she carefully and neatly arranged over the smooth, 
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shining, silvery hair, and then placed herself on the rug so 
close to the fire that Mrs. Sinclair said, “ Why, Louisa, what 


a chilly litthe woman you are! Do you know, when I was a 
girl, it would have been considered the height of ill-breeding 
to sit over the fire as you are doing; we were never allowed 


to roast our faces in that manner.” 

“Oh, but, aunt Sinclair,” said Louisa, laughing, “ the old 
ladies in those days were so prim, you never had such rules 
in the schoolroom. I know, because I have been there and 
seen Annie and Clara sitting on the hearth-rug close to the 
fender, and that dear old Miss Hanson telling such beautiful 
stories in the dusk. I was very little then, but she used to 
let me sit on her lap and listen. I’m sure Miss Hanson would 


not have allowed them to do so if you had disapproved.” 


“Mamma,” exclaimed Clara, who had entered the room 
while Louisa was speaking, “did you open the sideboard 
drawer this evening after I put away the sugar? ” 

“ No, my dear,” said her mother, looking round ; “why ?” 

“ Because the drawer is open, and the keys are hanging in 
the lock.” 

“Oh, Clara,” said her cousin, in a merry voice, “ you must 
have left them yourself. Oh, I’m so glad that such a clever 
housekeeper can make a mistake for once.” 

“If I have done so,” said Clara, good-naturedly, “ I deserve 


to be laughed at; but I certainly did lock the drawer, and put 


the keys in the key-basket.”’ 

“ Where is the key-basket ?”” asked Louisa. 

“Locked up in the atone closet; I have the key in my 
pocket. Ill go and see.’ | 

As she left the room Mrs. Sinclair rese. ‘“ How could the 
keys be in the lock,” she said, as she advanced to the side- 
board and saw them hanging there, “unless they have been 
left there by some one?” Then as she placed her hand upon 
them, she asked, “ What keys are these? they are not 
mine !”’ 


‘3 N o, mamma,” said her daughter, entering the room at 
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guilty party, I feel quite sure.” | 
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the moment with the key-basket in her hand, “here are your 
keys, I felt sure they were safe in the store-room.” | 
Louisa Herbert had followed her aunt, and as her cousin 
spoke she flushed violently, and putting her hand in her 
pocket, exclaimed, “ Oh, aunt, I’m afraid they are my keys, I - 
think I left them in the lock of my desk in my hurry this 
evening ; I know the papers-were all in such confusion, the 
desk wouldn’t shut close.” | | 
She ran up-stairs as she spoke, and returned quickly, looking 
very much frightened and ashamed. ‘“ The keys are gone from — 
my desk.” 
“ Let me look, Clara.”’ 
“Yes; oh dear, they are mine: who can have used them in 
this way P” 
“Whoever it is,” said Mrs. Sin¢lair, “they have laid a trap 
for themselves. The drawer is unlocked, and the key is so 
fixed in it that it will not turn either one way or the other.” 
The three ladies looked at one janother in dismay. At last 
Mrs. Sinclair returned to her chair, seated herself, and rung 
the bell, looking very much displeased and grieved. 
“ Jane will answer it,” thought Clara; “but she is ‘not the 


During all this time the two girls had remuinelt in terrible 


suspense, till at last Jane ventured to speak. “ Oh, Susan, 
the bell must ring in a minute. You answer it, ner tell the 
whole truth; pray do! I’m sure it’s the best way.” 

“ What, ail be turned out of the house at a moment's 
warning without a character ! not. I, indeed. It’s your place 
to answer the bell, and you must ; and if you’re asked any 
questions you can say you know nothing about it.”’ 

“ Oh, but I can’t say so, Susan, I do know all about it, you 
know I do.” 

“Oh, well, if you go and blab lit all ‘out and ruin me, I'll 
never forgive you, and it'll come home to you some day.” 

“Oh, Susan, con't talk like that; I wouldn’t hurt you for 
| 
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At this moment the bell rang. 


“There,” exclaimed Susan, “it’s for you, it’s for the supper- 
tray; perhaps they won’t have noticed it, and you can ask for 
the keys, and get out what’s wanted for the supper-table: in 


the morning Ill have a smith and make it all right before 
Miss Clara comes down.” 

Trembling so that, she could hardly carry the tray, Jane 
hastened up-stairs, entered the dining-room, and placed the 
tray on the table. She was about to uncover it and spread 
the cloth, when Mrs. Sinclair asked, in grave tones, “ Who 


has been opening the sideboard drawer this evening with Miss 


Herbert's keys 

Jane uttered not a word. She remembered Susan’s threat ; 
she was sorry for her, and knowing the truth, the question 
seemed to strike her dumb. 

Miss Sinclair stood by the fire opposite to her mother, and 
Louisa Herbert sat in a chair almost hidden by her cousin. 
She accused herself of being the chief cause of this sad affair, 
and felt deeply conscience-smitten when she saw the poor 
housemaid’s pale, frightened face. Miss Clara, who had 
looked earnestly at Jane as her mother spoke, saw her terror 
and hesitation, and guessed the cause. “ Mamma, may I ask 
Jane a question?” she said, gently. 

“ Certainly, my dear, any you like,”’ was the reply. 


“Jane,” said the young lady, in a quiet, solemn tone, “ did 


you open that drawer ?” 
The question, so easy to answer, unloosed Jane’s tongue in 


a moment. 


“ No, ma’am, indeed I did not.” The words were clear and 
firm. 

“Did you see Miss Herbert’s keys in her desk this evening F” 

“ Yes, ma’am, I did.” 

Did you tough them?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Are you speaking the truth? ” asked her mistress, sternly. 

“Indeed, indeed I am, ma’am,”’ she answered ; “1 would not 
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open a drawer for the world, or touch anybody’s keys, ma’am, 
Indeed you may believe me; and if I had done so I wouldn't 
tell you a he about it, ma’am; it is the truth, I assure you, 
ma’am ;” and the tears gaihed forth as she spoke. 

_ Go and send Susan here, i said her mistress; then, as 
Jane turned to obey, she added, yin consequence of a hint from 
her daughter, “No, stay here, Jane, I will ring; Susan will 
understand what it is for.”’ | 

Susan, however, chose not to understand until Miss Sin- 
clair went. to the kitchen stairs and called her. 

The. position of Mrs, Sinclair was a most painful one. 
it was evident that if Jane had spoken the truth Susan must 
be guilty, but why was she to believe one of these young 
women in preference to the other? So far as her own know. 
ledge went they were both equally worth belief, and the old 
lady, shocked as she felt at what) had happened, was unwilling 
to punish the innocent with. the guilty. Not so Miss Clara; 
she had learnt already to suspect Susan’s truthfulness and 
integrity in little things. She had found Jane honest, eorrest, 
and truthful always. She did not hesitate as to who had done 
this, all her anxiety now was to save Jane. Susan, to clear 
herself or to lessen the greatness of her fault, would implicate 
dane if-she could ; of that Miss Sinclair felt quite certain ; but 
she would try to prevent this if possible. : 

Susan entered the room in answer to Miss Sinelair’s call, 
looking flushed and excited, and vet with a look of surprise on 
her face, as if she wondered what she could be wanted for. 
Judging by appearances, Susan) looked more innocent than 
Jane, and so thought Mrs. Sinclair and Louisa Herbert. But 
Miss Clara understood the cause of Jane’s evident fear and 
trembling ; she knew it was no evidence of guilt. 

Mrs. Sinclair was about to put the same question to Susan 
that she had asked J ane, when, to her surprise, Miss Sinclair 
interrupted her by saying quickly,— 


“Susan, how could you dare to open the sideboard drawer 
with Miss Herbert’ skeys?” | 
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Taken off her guard, and quite sure by the question that 
Jane had been frightened into telling everything, Susan turned | 
round upon her and exclaimed, in tones of passion,— 

“You ill-natured thing, you’ve been and told, have. you? 
you that had as much to do with it as I had.” 

‘“ Oh, Susan, how can you say so? you know I never knew a 
word about it till you called me up and asked me to help you 
vet the key out.” | 

“And then you must go and tell missus all about it, you 
spiteful thing! What will my mother say to you for ruining 
my character!’? And then Susan also broke down and burst 
into passionate tears. 

All this had passed so quickly that the ladies were taken by 

surprise. In fact, Susan had convicted herself so completely 
in her anger agamst Jane, that no farther questions were 
necessary. | 

“Come in, both of you, and shut the door,” said Mrs. Sin- 
clair, who now saw the whole matter quite clearly. “ Susan, 
you have convicted yourself; Jane had not said a word about 
vou, she had merely denied having opened the drawer her- 
self.” 

“ thought 
she stopped. 

‘“ You thought Jane had told us everything,” said Miss Sin- | 
clair, “and conscience frightened you to speak. I asked you 
that question because I was afraid you would add to your — 


’’? said Susan, looking very foolish, and then 


fault by denying your guilt and causing Jane to be sus- 


pected.” 

“The best way now, Susan,” said Mrs. Sinclair, as her 
daughter paused, “is to tell the whole truth. I can see that 
Miss Clara has some reasons for suspecting you and not Jane. 
I will not question her on the matter, she is your cousin, and I 
believe she would be very sorry to be a witness against you. 


‘Were I like some mistresses I should send for the police and 
gave you taken to the station-house at once, and then Jane 


would be obliged to tell the whole truth. I don’t know what 
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has been taken from the drawer, that is no matter, you have 
used false keys, and I cannot tell you what dreadful con. 
sequences might happen if I gave you up to the police. But] 
will not do that yet. Go down-stairs and think of what 
I have said; after supper | will talk to you again about it, and 
see what I had better do. te my house is not safe 
with servants who use false keys to open drawers that I have 
locked up. Susan, you can go—Jane, finish laying the supper- 
tray.” 

The cirls obeyed without a! word, and after Jane had 
finished her duties, which she did with fear and trembling, she 
returned to the kitchen. : 

Susan, looking more angry and sullen than ever, sat by the 


fire with her feet on the fender, Jane w ec over to her and 
exclaimed,— 


» 


“Oh, Susan, pray don’t be so foolish ; only think how dread- 
ful it will be if you are sent to |prison, and I’m sure mistress 
will send you there if you don’t ¢onfess everything.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “and she’ ll do it if I do confess, of 
course she will; and then when|I’ve told everything against 


myself, I can’t stand up in a police court and deny it 
all.’’ 


“Tt wouldn’t be any use if, you did, > said Jane, “ those 
policemen and magistrates would find out everything just the 
same; it won’t save you to tell stories about it now. I'm 
quite sure it won’t.”’ | 

“Well, let them find out what they like,” said Susan, “ I'm 
not going to tell upon myself for you or anybody else. There, 
you go up to missus, you’re dyi ing to tell of me, I know 
you are; go and ruin me, and eet praised for being good and 
| honest.” 
ah, “Oh, Susan,” said Jane, as the tears burst forth afresh, 
Rae | “how can you think so bad of me, I would do almost anything 
ne rather than tell of you ; but the bell will ring for prayers S000, 
do think of what you mean to do. 


“T shan’t do anything,” ait Susan ; “if missus means to 


we 
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send for the police she may, I don’t care. I only took a little 
sugar ; it’s nothing so dreadful, after all.” 

Jane said no more, but she seated herself by the table, 
-jeaned her head on her hands, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. Susan took no notice of her; she still sat with 
her feet on the fender, looking gloomily into the fire. A 
gentle footstep on the stairs caused both girls to look towards 
the door, and then rise, as Miss Clara entered the kitchen. 
She advanced and seated herself in the chair which Jane had 
just occupied, and looked sadly at them as they stood before 
her, Jane wiping her tear-stained face, and Susan with her 
eyes cast down, her cheeks flushed, and unmistakable fear in 
her sullen face. This gentle young lady, only a few years 
older than the young women who now trembled in her pre- 
sence, had never' made herself disagreeable to her mother’s 
servants by assuming that haughty power over them of which 
some young ladies are so fond. All her commands were given 
to them as coming from her mother, and were spoken so 
_ gently, and more as if making a request, that both Susan and 
Jane were accustomed to obey her with pleasure and alacrity. 
To see her displeased was a great grief, especially to Jane, 
who really loved her young mistress. Miss Sinclair had the 
power which superior education gives over inferior or un- 
cultivated minds ; she possessed also a remarkable quickness 
in reading character. And yet those who knew her gentle, 
_ even timid manners, would have considered her quite incapable 
of influencing such a proud, self-sufficient girl as Susan. 

After sending the two servants to the kitchen, Mrs. Sinclair 
had remarked, “ My dear, we must send Susan away; I could 
not keep such an unprincipled young woman in the house: 
besides, she will injure Jane. It cannot be the first time she 
has acted in this manner. Yes, she must go; I could 
give her in charge at once for this,”’. she continued, after 
a pause, “but I do not wish to ruin the girl for life. Il 
shall send for her father; she is-best at home: perhaps my 
sending her away may teach her a lesson.” 
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Clara’ Sinclair looked: the :mstter with different eyes; 
Young herself, she thought of the future of this young girlif 
dismissed from her place in disgrace; she | thought of hep 
father’s feelings,, remembering how -highly’ Mrs. Davis had 
spoken of him. She blamed herself for-not having mentioned 


her suspicions to Susan, and she pitied. the girl for having been 


evidently trained to think. lightly of these petty. thefts; and 
remembering what Mrs. Davis had of her, father, she 
decided in her own mind that the mother must beto:blame 
Neither Miss Thornton nor Mrs. Davis had said. one word of 
her, either or She felt she must save. Susan if 

said, “if you away what, will 


become of her?) It' makesme tremble think: of it. 


know, my dear. Clara, but whatiam Ito do? What hope 
can there be for-a girl who acts. as. she has done, and. thenide- 


fends herself/with such pride 


now ?” 

“But, mamma, if she could see 
has acted, and to:tell the whole truth, and'show that shefelt 
sorry, would you try her fora little whale? 

do, aunt Sinclair,” rising 
from the supper-table and kneeling on.a stool. by. ber aunts 
chair, pray do: it was partly. my fault ;.if had,not 
im-such a hurry I-should have closed. my desk \properly,.ant 
put the keys in my then. have 

But we should be temptation, my y dear orl 
worth very little,” . 

Yes, dear aunt, know, but please totry 

her down-ttaire ? may 
deat; but I fear it:will‘be useless.”)2 

Clara rose.as her mother. spoke, saying, the 
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effort, mamma, as I have your permission.” ‘And in a few 
moments, a8 we have’ seen,’ 
Jane,” said Miss Sinclair, 1 have’ come to once 
more to tell me the truth about yourself. Did you touch Miss 
when you saw them in the desk?” 
No, Miss Clara, I did not indeed.” 

“Were you in the Toom when the sideboard drawer was 


«Did yout whint tas! trou 
“No, Miss; was all reading, and when 
Susan———-” 
“ere, that will do, Jane, I don’t want you to tell me 
but yourself. I have never found you untruthful, 
and therefore I can believe you now if you say you have had — 
_ nothing’ to ‘do — this sad affair, and knew paps of 
ad till it was over.” | 
“Indeed, Miss, am the truth. | 
“Very well, Jane, now you may’ L wish 
to speak to Susan alone.” 
Jane, much relieved, hastened and” passing 
dining-room : door softly, made her way to Miss Clara’s bed- — 
room; here, standing before the fire, she reflected on her pre- — 
sent position, at first, with great comfort: She had so dreaded 
being obliged to give her evidence against Susan, and now she — 
found it was not ‘required of her: But then, what would - 
be done with poor Susan? ‘Would she confess ?: or did:her 
mistress intend to send for the police after all ? Her heart sank 
as she thought that then she would: be forced to appear in'the — 
‘magistrate’s court as a witness against her. Alas! her trouble 
was not yet over. Presently there came into her mind:a 
recollection of her father’s advice and teachings: “ If you are 
in any trouble or difficulty, and don’t know how to‘act, kneel 
down and pray to God’to help you, He has’ promised to hear 
‘those '-who' ‘eall upon Him ‘in’ the »day: 
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the heart of a beggar and the breast of a king 
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will keep His promise.” Andithen the simple country girl 
knelt and offered a childlike prayer that God would help | 
them both, and make Susan confess and be sorry, that her mis. 

tress might forgive her and not send her away. 


owt 
BY JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 
Pride before destruction, an spirit before a fall,”"— 


Prov. Wi. 


Ir seems difficult to realize the idea of :pride in connection 
with poor fallen man, a creature so wholly dependent on the 
great Creator for every gift, from life itself to the simplest 


means for supporting it ; but yet the Bibl¢ tells us of the wicked 


that “ pride compasseth them aljout as a chain,” and that for 
the very reason that should cause them to humble themselves 
in the sight of God,—because “ they are not in trouble as other 
men ; neither are they plagued like other men.” Pride 1s not 
confined to any class of people, but sets up its banner alike 1n 
¢; our Saviour 
tells us that “from within, out af the heart of men, proceed 
evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covet- 
ousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blas- 
phemy, pride, fodtishness.” Thus we see that every one, be his 
position or education what it may, is subject to this evil passion, 
if it is not expelled from his heart by the gift of God’s grace. 
Some people seem to feel proud of being wind, and expect to 
excite admiration instead of reprobation when they any, “] 
must confess that pride is perhaps my besetting sin ;’ ’ but 


there is a ring of false humility, ant real pride, in the seemingly 


reproachful confession, that might well produce from the 
hearer the scriptural rebuke, “ The wicked, through the pride 
of his heart, will not seek after God. * Jn God’s holy word 
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pride is denounced in the strongest: terms, and warning after 
warning is given of the sure punishment that will overtake 
those who cherish it. The wise man says, “ A man’s pride 
shall bring him low: but honour shall uphold:the humble in 
spirit.”’ People do not seem to see the extreme sinfulness of 
. pride, and if they acknowledge the feeling at all’it is with a 
congratulation that they do not commit what they consider 
real sin. low little the Pharisee was acquainted with what 
spirit: he was of when his boastful prayer went up betore the 
Lord,—“ God, I thank Thee that I am not as other men are, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican!” 
Here was pride puffing itself up in the very act of prayer, 
when, if ever, a man should humble himself at the footstool of 
mercy. How different the prayer of humility which ascended 
as grateful incense before the Almighty, “God be mereiful to 
me asinner’’! Low striking is the comment of Jesus on this 
scene!—“ [tell you, this man [the publican] went down to his 
house justified rather than the other: for every one that 
exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” In another place we are told that when our 
Lord went to the house of one of the chief Pharisees to eat 
bread on the Sabbath day, “ He put forth a parable to those 
which were bidden, when He marked how they chose out the 
chief rooms; saying unto them, When thou art bidden of any 
man to a wedding, sit not down in the highest room lest a more 
honourable man than thou be bidden of him; and he that bade 
thee and him come and say to thee, Give this man place; 
and thou begin with shame to take the lowest room. But when 
thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest room; that 
when He that bade thee cometh, He may say unto thee, 
Friend, go up higher: then shalt thou have worship in the 
presence of them that sit at meat with thee. For whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” We are not told what effect this lesson on 
pride had upon the assembled guests, but as they did not reply 
to it, the inference is that they felt properly rebuked by 1. 
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Well would it be for all if they took the warnings of the Bible 
in time, and repented and turned from their sin. Those who 
do not do so cannot escape punishment ; God says, “ The pride 
of thine heart hath deceived thee, thou that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rock, whose habitation is high; that saith in his 
heart, Who shall bring me down to the ground? Though 
thou exalt thyself as the eagle, and though thou set thy nest 
among the stars, thence will I bring thee down, saith the 
Lord.” We are told that “the iniquity of Sodom was pride, 
fulness of bread, and abundance Pome ;’’ and we know the 
awful judgment that fell upon her. Haman brought swift 


. i] destruction upon himself. by his pride, and the story of Neba- 
it chadnezzar reveals another terrible punishment for this sin 
id indulged in after repeated warnings. The foolish king, in his 

| # fr vain-glorious pride, “spake, and said, Is not this great Baby- 
ae lon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom by the 
if might of my power, and for the, honour of my majesty ? 
Ese But “ while the word was in the kitig’s mouth, there fell a voice 
ty from heaven, saying, O king Nebuchadnezzar, to. thee it is 
Hh spoken ; The kingdom is departed from thee. And they shall 
ath drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts 


of the field: they shall make thee | to eat grass as oxen, and 


most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth 16 to 
whomsoever He will.” Weare told that “the same hour was 
et the thing fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar; but in» the 
ngs “midst of judgment God remembered mercy,” and after 
a time once more restored to! him all his privileges; 
when, in a burst of gratitude jafter proclaiming God's 
mercy, he says, “ Now I N ebuchadnezzar praise and extol and 
honour the King of heaven, all whiose works are truth, and 
His ways judgment : and those that walk in pride He is able to 
abase.”’ But so foolish is the heart of man, tliat Belshazzar, 
disregarding what had befallen his father, gave himself up 
the same sin, and was deprived of his kingdom and his life as 
& punishment for it. The fate of; Herod is another awful 


seven times shall pass over thee, until thou know that the 
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instance of God’s hatred of pride, and the penalty He inflicts 
for it. What a contrast did a moment produce! At one 
instant Herod was proclaimed as a god, at the next “the 
angel of the Lord smote him because he gave not God the 
glory, and he was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost.”’ 
So great is the danger of even pious people being given up to 
pride, that St. Paul, when giving directions to a bishop how to 
order his conduct for the edification of the chureh, adds, “ Lest 
being lifted up with pride he fall into the condemnation of the 
devil.” 


Not many years ago, a lady whose husband was possessed of 


a large property, and who lived in the very lap of luxury, gave © 


herself up so fearfully to pride, that she would not walk in the 
streets because poor people, also walked there; and so far did 
she carry this feeling that if a beggar, or even a poor person 
decently dressed, sat down on the steps outside her house 
to rest, she had the steps washed before she passed down the™ 
to her carriage. Her own children were not permitted to 
approach her familiarly, nor did she even allow them to kiss her 
lips or her cheek, but extended her hand to them, as though 
‘she were a queen receiving her subjects. But a terrible 
calamity came upon her; one after another her children died, 
and then death took her husband, and his property, on which 
‘she had so prided herself, passed to a distant branch of the 
family, leaving the wretched woman not only a beggar, but 
hated and despised by every one. In one day she was cast 
down from the height of prosperity to the depth of poverty, 
and after living for some time in the most abject misery, she' 
' died on a heap of rags in a cellar. 
' This is no exaggerated story, it is a true instance of the 
punishment awarded to pride. Nor can we hope to escape 
when we know that the angels who rebelled against God 
through pride are “ cast down to hell, and delivered into chains 
of darkness, to be reserved unto judgment.” Therefore let us 
beseech God to deliver us from “blindness of heart, pride, 
vain-glory, and hypocrisy,’ and to give us the light of His 
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&§ Holy Spirit ; that we may exami our hearts by it, and detect: 
5 i and expel those hateful inmates,'thus making them fit to be 
oa His abode, and seeking for the rich reward promised to the 
re “poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Clavside 


BY J. 8S. CIIFFORD. 


Atrnoven October is seldom sd cheerless and cold now-a- 
gine days as it once was, the wild nosegay pertaining to it is indeed 
att asmall one. But it is not the decrease of flowers alone which 
‘ it warns us of the approach of stern old winter. The trees are 

; assuming a variety of colours. Spme, like the ash and the 


Hy 3 white poplar, are daily dropping so many showers of leaves, 
thay that they make us anticipate, in our thoughts, their naked 


“i branches standing out boldly in the landseape. Tne swallows, 
| a too, have left the still solitudes to their impressive solemnity, 
‘ i! and are preparing for their depa ‘ture from us. The loud 
ees _ twittering which they make on tp trees has to us a sound 
peculiarly autumnal. | 
- The brown October is more fertile in fruits than flowers. 
7 Pears are gathered and consumed, and the stores of apples 
: destined for winter use are either taken from the trees, o 
ay ready for harvesting. Wild berries, \too, grace our hedges and 
He the wayside by thousands, glitteri x in the golden autumn 
+ ; sunshine with a variable hue. The dlear berries of the night- 
13 shade are outshone by the beautiful red clusters of berries on 
ik | the guelder rose, or by those on the beautiful bryony plant. 
Yet the botanist finds many of his favourite flowers 


stream-side, or the hedge-bank, as if | unwilling to depart, and 
Saying, “Send us not hence.” The field marigold is one of 


7 4 still; decorating very profusely the borders of fields, the 
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such autumnal flowers (C. arvensis). It flowers almost per- 


petually throughout the whole year, whenever a gleam of sun- 


shine visits its locale, which is generally on exposed eminences. 
This flower is one of Flora’s watches, and notes the time of 
day, in its own cheerless haunts, amongst its companion flowers. 
To us the marigold is a cheerful-looking flower, but poets, it 
_ seems, think otherwise, for they invariably connect melancholy 
associations with it. 

‘* A symbol of my heart’s sad grief, 

Of tlowers the marigold is chief,’’ 
sang one of the plaintive tribe in days long past, and modern 
poets, following his example, have poured forth many a 
sad ditty in connection with this garden flower, beloved by 
cottage dames and children, who care nought for sentimental 
poets. 
The ivy, which mantles old ruins, or climbs to the highest 
bough of the forest oak, is now displaying its clusters of green 
flowers: and the bees, which still venture to leave their retreats 
when the morning sun shines out brightly, seem to consider 
them a prize. In the evenings, too, moths of every kind swarm 
to this feast of Flora. The Irish ivy (4. vegeta), so often 
cultivated under the name of the giant ivy, has very large 
leaves, but otherwise differs little from the ordinary kind. 
Botanists have often discussed the question whether ivy is 
detrimental to trees when it cleaves and clings to their trunks 
and branches. The general opinion seems to be that rt is not 
so. The only objection, indeed, to covering the faces of our 
houses with it is the fact of its harbouring numbers of the 
insect tribes, which make themselves far more free than 
welcome. 

The strawberry-tree (4. unedo) is now gay with its greenish- 
white flowers, which hang amongst the thick foliage like so 
-many waxen bells. This shrub is common enough in-gardens, 
generally speaking, but is enumerated amongst our wild 
flowers, for it has grown for many centuries in the south of 


Ireland. At the Lake of Killarney, so often introduced by 
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poets as a subject of beautiful honda: the “arbutus” grows 
in great plenty, and attains to a considerable size. 

Now that flowers are so scarce, we are glad to gather the 
second bloom of the purple violet from under the broad canopy 
of leaves, and to detect something like the spring odour in its 
beautiful flowers. Several kinds of crocus, too, appear late in 
the autumn, and one species (C. cei does not open its 
bright purple flowers until October, when it may be found 
pretty abundantly in the meadows of some counties. The 
duckweeds are many of them still |covering the surface of our 
ponds and lakes, and we shall be cheered by their green tints 
until quite Jate in the year. But most of the beautiful 
flowering plants which people our waters are drooped and 


gone, having left their accustomed laces with the approach of 


autumn. 


Mosses are particularly conspicuous in the woodland scenery 
d and varied carpet beneath 
r wandering feet. Unlike the works of man, the works of 
God do but increase their intengity of beauty when more 
closely investigated by artificial means. Submit one of the 
most elaborate pieces of workmanship which man has yet pro- — 
duced to the microscope, and what js the result ? Disappoit- 
ment and chagrin. You see nothing but a mass of coarse 
imperfections. But let a like process be applied to one of our 
simplest mosses, and how varied and glorious is the revelation! 
The greater the magnifying power,)the greater in proportion 
does the exceeding beauty become ; ; and it is only through the 
microscope that we can rightly appreciate the beauty of the 
moss tribe. 
It is said that about eight “ae kinds of mosses have 
been discovered ; and, small as they are, each species has dis- 
tinct characters by which the plants may be easily recognised. 
In our next we shall describe some of these interesting 
vegetable productions, for they will be then more in perfection 
than at present. The meadow saffron (C. autumnale) still 
lingers with her sisters beside our streams, in meadows opeD 
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to the sun,—the “orphan of the year,” which invariably 
announces the defoliation of trees and all its dreary acces- 
sories. 


Wandering sadly or thoughtfully through the lanes, listening — 


to gusty winds that chase the thistle down from out its covert 
in the brakes and hedges, one often comes unexpectedly upon 
some green field, where meadow saflrons lift their heads above 
the herbage. How cheerful-looking are they! how pleasant 


the thoughts of spring which they awaken! The mind can 


scarcely forego the illusion whilst gazing at them, so spring- 
like are their tuber roots. Higher thoughts than these, how- 
ever, are awakened by this “ orphan flower,” which comes from 
out the earth beneath cloudy skies, and often assailed by fierce 
winds, without a leaf or calyx to protect it. Yet still her 
beauty is renewed from year to year, the delicate-looking 
petals standing unharmed, although the fields are even white 


with frost, and pattering showers descend on her head. Nay, 


more, she will even remain occasionally to beautify her abode 
of desolation, from which all summer birds, insects, and flowers 
are departed, when November has arrived with a train of 
clouds and storms. Let us conclude, however, the notes for 
October with the beautiful lines of Grahame :— 


“Let me quit this spot, 
And roam where Nature sheds a parting smile; 
As yet the bluebells linger on the sod, 
She copes the sheepfold ring, and in the woods 
A second blow of many flowers appear's ; 
Flowers faintly tinged, and breathing no perfume ; 
But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland wreath 7 
That circle’s Autumn’s brow ; the ruddy haws 
Now clothe the half-leaved thorn, the bramble bends 
Beneath its jetty load; the hazel hangs 
W.th auburn branches, dipping in the stream 
That sweeps along, and threatens to o’erflow 
The leaf-strewn banks.” 
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Eqvyt. 
NO. VII.—THE RED SEA, AND OUKOUS PASSAGE OF 
THE ISRAELITES. 


Tur Red Sea is upwards of fourteen hundred miles in 
length, and at its southern extremity communicates with the: 
Indian Ocean -by the Strait of | Bab-el-Mandeb. In ite 
northern part it bifurcates in the Gulfs of Suez and Akabah, 
which enclose the peninsula of Sinai. The bottom in deep 
soundings is in most places sand and stones from Suez as far 

as Juddah, and thence to the cates iscommonly mud. The 
deepest sounding in the excellent |Admiralty chart is 1054 
fathoms, in lat. 22° 30°. It abound! with islands and corah 


ie reefs, and is supposed by some to have derived its name from 
ae the large quantities of red coral and pink-coloured fwci which 
sah} it yields, though this is more probably referred to the ancient 
“sea of Edom,” that is, red. The) surrounding country 1s 
0 mountainous. The south-east monspon blows constantly for 
eight months of the year, and during’ remainder the north 
hi west monsoon. From October to May, when south winds 


prevail, the water rises in the north part of the sea, which 
then attains an elevation much beyond that of the Mediter- 


\ ranean. Tides have been observed at some points of the coast, 
4 ; ; but the rise and fall are not sufficient to warrant the conclu- 
1H} sion that this sea is subject to lunar influence. The navigation 


is somewhat difficult, owing to sudden changes of wind and 
heavy gales. } 

In the time of Solomon two ports,| Elath and Ezion-geber, 
were established on the Gulf of Akabah. The port of Ezion- 
geber is said to have had a ridge of rocks at its mouth ; hence 
its name, which signifies the dack- bone of a man. * Here the 
fleet of J ehoshaphat was lost (1 Kings xxii. 48). Both Jews 
and Phenicians appear to have carried on an extensive trade 
on this sea. After the overthrow of the Persian empire it 
became the principal route of traffic between Europe and the 
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fast, which distinction it retained until the discovery of the 
passage round the Cape of Gdod Hope. It has of late re- 
covered some of its ancient importance as part of the direct 
route between Europe and India. | 
The navigation has greatly improved within these late years, 
in consequence of the intercourse between England and India. 
Surveys have been made and charts have been formed which 
almost divest the passage of peril; but the navigation is still 
intricate, in consequence of the coral rocks and numerous 
shoals, which, however, may be escaped by due vigilance; and 
the experienced mariner has nothing to fear. The aspect of 
the coasts of both Africa and Arabia is wild and repulsive, but 
some compensation for the monotony of the shores is to be 
found in the sea itself. When calm the transparency of the 
water exlubits the bottom to the depth of thirty fathoms; and 
what a new world is discovered through this vale of waters! | 
what treasures for the naturalist! The sands*are overspread — 
with forests of coral plants of every colour, shells of remark- 
able beauty ; and, in the midst of this sub-aqueous landscape, 
fish of brilliant hues sporting in all directions. 

The Red Sea is early mentioned by the sacred historian m 
connection with the miraculous passage of the Israelites (Exod. 
xiv. 21). The width of the gulf opposite Suez is reckoned 
about four. miles, and the water is shallow. On inquiry L 
learned that the depth sometimes does not exceed four feet, 
while at other times it is ten or twelve feet. 1 could see the 
northern extremity of the gulf, which is distant only a few 
miles from the town. It is most likely that the scene of the 
—Iniraculous passage was within sight of the place where Suez 
now stands, though the exact spot (a point of but little 
moment) may not be determined by modern research. Pro- 
bably it was some miles distant to the southward of the town, 
and in the direction of the hills which are seen on the western 
side of the gulf. Three thousand three hundred and fifty 
years later, and a visitor to these regions will find the physical 
features of the country little altered. The same barren waste 
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of sand, daily burnt by a tropidhl sun; the same bare hills, 
terminating in the same waste of waters, illumined by the 
same cold moon. 

In the month of December, 1798, at the time when the 
French troops were in Egypt, Napoleon Bonaparte went to 
Suez, where he received deputations from several Arab tribes 
as well as from the shereef of Mecta, whom he had propitiated 
by giving protection to the great caravan of the pilgrims 
proceeding to that sanctuary. From Suez he crossed, at ebb 
tide, over the head of the oulf to the Arabian coast, where he 
received a deputation from the monks of Mount Sinai. On 
his return to Suez he was overtaken by the rising tide, and 
was in some danger of being drowned. This he told Las 
Casas at St. Helena. Napoleon stayed five days at Suez. 
There are two opinions as to the point where the Israelites 
passed the Red Sea: one is that they traversed only the very 
small creek at the northern extremity of the inlet, and that 
they entered the bed of the water at the spot on which Suez 


now stands; the other, that they crossed the sea from a point 


eighteen miles down the coast. Napoleon, when at Suez, 
made an attempt to follow the supposed steps of Moses by 
passing the creek at this point, but |it seems, according to the 


testimony of the people at Suez, that he and. his horsemen 
managed the matter in a way more resembling the failure of 
the Egyptians than the success of the Israelites. According 
to the French account Napoleon got out of the difficulty by 
that warrior-like presence of mind which served him so well 
when the fate of nations depended jon the decision of a mo- 
ment; he commanded his horsemen|to disperse in all direc 
tions in erder to multiply the chances of finding shallow 
water, and was thus enabled to discover a line by which he 
and his people were extricated. The story told by the people 
of Suez is very different: they declare that Napoleon parted 
from his horse, got water-logged and nearly drowned, and was 
rescued only by the aid of the people on shore. 

Niebuhr, the Danish traveller, thinks the place of the pat 
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sage was-neer Sues; Niebubr: himeslf: forded. these, 


says that the sea must have been deeper in old time, extending 
further towards the north. Burckhardt agrees with Niebuhr; 
others mark the place about thirty miles lower down. Still, 
wherever the passage was effected, the Mosaic account cannot 
by any fair interpretation be explained without admitting 
miraculous agency. | 

The departure of the Israelites out of Egypt under the 
_, guidance of Moses is one of the most memorable events 
recorded in the history of that remarkable people. During 
| ‘their sojourn in the land (though for a long time they were 
sorely harassed and oppressed) they “increased abundantly 
and multiplied,” so that at the time of their departure their 
number could not be much less than two millions, an i1m- 
mense increase from seventy persons in little more than two 
hundred years. While Joseph lived—who had preserved the 
Egyptian nation amidst a grievous famine—they were kindly 
used by the Egyptian monarchs, but soon after were terribly 
oppressed. From a suspicion that they might in time become 
too strong for the natives, they were condemned to labour in 
the most slavish and toilsome employments. But the more 
they were oppressed, it seems, the more they multiplied. 
The date of the exodus is placed about 1491 B.c., or about 
144 years after the death of Joseph, and jast 430 years from 


the promise made to Abraham (as the apostle explains it, - 


Gal. ili. 17) at his first coming into Canaan. 

The direct road to the land of Canaan from Rameses or 
Goshen, where the Israelites had long resided, was to the 
north by the line of the Mediterranean Sea; but by special 
divine direction they did not: pursue the nearest road, but 
took instead thereof a turn to the south or south-east. From 


Succoth, their, first halting-place after leaving Rameses, they 


had advanced to Etham, north of the Gulf of Suez. They had, 
in fact, nearly headed the gulf, and had they marched right 
_ forward their escape from Pharaoh might be said to have been 
already secured. But at this stage of their journey God com- 
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) manded Moses to lead the great Israclitish host back again 
Oe from the onward road and encamp them further to the south, 
gel a on the western (that is, the Egyptian) side of the Red Sea, 
rey The place of encampment was pointed out before Pi-hahiroth, 
it 5} over against Baal-zephon. More than three thousand years 
at ago Pi-hahiroth, on the borders of the greater arm of the Red 
ad Sea, presented a spectacle,.as it has been remarked, such as 
t has never been seen since the world began. A vast multitude 
of men, women, and children, lade with the spoils of their 


Pia oppressors, in gold, silver, and raiment, with their flocks of 
a 4 sheep and herds of cattle, were here) collected, with no means 
of crossing to the opposite shore,)a furious and powerful 
eH fe enemy in their rear, retreat and progress being alike impossi- 
re ii ble. This was no army of soldiers, capable of risking a battle 
i e and abiding the consequences; theré was not one warrior to 


| | 
be found among the crowds of oppressed brickmakers here 


assembled, with their wives and children, under the direction _ 
of one man, and that man an exile from his people the greater 
ae part of his life. Evidently not by hig own power had he col 
: lected and led this nation to their present position. It is said 
that Pi-hahiroth means “an opening into the mountains,” and 
ee it appears that the Israelites were \thus led into a glen or 
Reb? _ combe where, with their pursuers beljind and the sea in front, — 
Bae they were completely hemmed in, aud, to all human appear 
-ance, cut off from all possibility of escape. At the apprehen- 
sion of what awaited them they were filled with dismay. They 
feared the vengeance of their irritated taskmasters, and in the 
bitterness of their spirits they thus) threw their reproaches 
upon Moses. ‘“ Because there were no graves in Egypt,’ said 
they to him, “hast thou taken us awny to die in the wilder- 
ness’ Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, to carry 0 
forth out of Egypt? Is not this the word that we did tell 
thee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone, that we may serve the 
Egyptians? For it had been better for us to have served 
the Egyptians, than that we shouldjdie in the wilderness. — 
And Moses said unto the people, “ —- ye not; stand still, 
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and see the salvation of the Lord, which He will show to you 


to-day : for the Egyptians, whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall. 


see them again no more for ever. The Lord shall fight for 
you, and ye shall hold your peace.’ At length the pillar of 
fire, which in their wanderings had hitherto preceded the 
multitude, began to move in a retrograde manner over the 
heads of the wondering and awe-stricken people until it 
reached their rear, where, while cheering and illuminating the 
camp of the Israelites, it placed an impenetrable barrier of 
thick darkness and mystery between them and their dreaded 
enemy. And now Moses, in accordance with the divine com- 
mand, descends to the sea-shore, and, as the rising tide washes 
his feet, stretches forth his arm over the expanse of waters. 
Then follows the mighty miracle which has been handed down 
to us in the following words :—‘“ And the Lord caused the sea 
to go back by a strong east wind ail that might, and made the 
sea dry land, and the waters were divided.’’ And marshalled 
by their leaders, the children of Israel, awed and silent, step 
down, according to their tribes, into the dry bed of the ocean, 
bearing their spoils of silver and gold, and driving their flocks 
before them. What a memorable night! If it strike us with 
awe and wonder now, at the end of more than three thousand 
years, what must it have been to the actual performers? 
Imagine their sensations. What fearful glances they must 
have cast upon “ the wall of waters on their right hand and on 
their left,’ as they trod in silence sands never before touched 
by mortal man, or exchanged whispers as to the mysterious 
fate already foretold as awaiting the hosts of Pharaoh! On- 
ward they go, followed by the pillar of fire; and as its dark- 
ened side retreats before the Egyptians, Pharaoh, blinded with 
rage at the escape of a people who have already cost him so 
dear, hastens on to destruction. As morning breaks and pales 
their guiding light the children of Israel ascend the opposite 
shore, and we must suppose that the pillar of cloud reassumed 
its original position, as the Israelites seem to have witnessed 
the awful destruction of their enemies. Once in the bed of 
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the ocean, fear—no new sensation tothe Egyptians with regard 
to this people—seems to have seized them ; chariot after chariot 
loses its wheels, and the horses beegme paralyzed with terror, 


Already the word is given to return and “flee from the face of 


Israel, for the Lord fighteth for them against the Egyptians.” 
Too late! Again Moses stretches forth his hand over the sea, 
and the host of Pharaoh, with his chariots and his horsemen, 
are engulfed in the returning waters. In the words of the 
sacred text, “ And the sea returned |to his strength when the 
morning appeared, and the Egyptians fled against it; and the 
Lord overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of the sea.’ And 
the waters returned, and covered the chariots and the horsemen, 
and all the host of Pharaoh that came into the sea after them; 
there remained not so much as one of them. Thus the Lord 
saved Israel that day out of the onl of the Egyptians; and 
Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore.” Scareely 
have the roar of the rushing waters) and the screams of the 
drowning men subsided when from the till now silent lips of 
Moses and the people bursts forth that triumphant song of 
praise to their Deliverer recorded in the 15th of Exodus, m 
every word of which inspiration is so plainly visible. A whole 
nation expresses, as if with one voice, pee joy at this glorious 


salvation :— | | 
“With the blast of Thy nostrils the were 

The floods stood upright as an heap, : 

And the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea. 

The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, 

I will divide the spoil; my lust shall be satisfied upon them ; 

I will draw my sword, my hand shall d¢stroy them. 

Thou didst blow with Thy wind, the sea covered them : 

They sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Who is like unto Thee, O Lord, among 

Who is like Thee, glorious in holiness, | 

Fearful in praises, doing wonders ?”’ (ver. 8—11. ) 


e gods ! 


Again, before the evening sacrifice closes this most momen~ 
tous day, another burst of praise issues from the mouths of the 
women and maidens, led by their inspired prophetess Miriam; 
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and as they circle round her, shaking and playing their tim- 
brels, she answers them again with the words of their morning 


“Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; 
The horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea.”’ 


With such a miracle as this before us, we may well ask, “Is 
anything too hard for the Lord?” The song of Moses is 
nearly the most ancient on record, and is a grand and impres- 
sive composition, which cannot be too highly extolled. It was 
a typical strain, inasmuch as we find the triumphs of the 
gospel Church in the downfall of its enemies expressed by 
“the song of Moses” and “the song of the Lamb” (Rey. 
xv. 3). It was intended to be had-in remembrance throughout 
all generations, but especially was it recorded in order to 
encourage all God’s people (the true Israel) to trust Him in 
the greatest straits. ‘ Blessed be the Lord God, the God of 
Israel, who only doeth wondrous things; and blessed be His 
clorious name for ever; and-let the whole earth be filled with 
‘ His glory. Amen, and Amen.” J. M. 


Concerning Weereation, 


FAMILIAR as we are with the proverb, “ There is a time for 
work and a time for play,” there are many who do not act 
up to, or even understand, the principle therein contained. 
For what, let us ask, is recreation? Is it an immaterial thing, 
a thing of no consequence at all, which may or may not be 
taken at certain intervals in daily life, according to the will or 
the capricious fancy of those interested? Surely not. Reere- 
ation, reader, is. without doubt an absolutely necessary relax- 
ation from toil, and an enjoyment of various health-giving 
pursuits which tend to the well-being of the over-taxed human 
frame. But many, it will be said, manage to rub along day by 
day, performing the same routine of duties, and undergoing 
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the same amount of worry, anxiety, rT" really hard work, and 
yet are found taking absolutely no recreation that deserves 
that name. True, we reply; we grant it without demar. 
But this which we behold is} but the present; what of the 
future? How shall that frame, and that mind, whose burden 
of care is not lightened at all by recreation, last in this state, 
nit! and how can we expect its vigour and power to remain unim- 
Ha : paired? We know as a fact admitting of no contradiction, | 
wh that our constitutions are capable of sustaining a certain amount — 
of work in a given number of years, provided that proper 
attention be paid to the necessary relaxation which is so requi- 
site to our well-being. Consequently} there can be no doubt 


v that life is often shortened by unwise inattention to. the re- 
fab iit quirements of our frames in this matter. Consequently also 
| : 7 such neglect of right and proper cae whereby the health 
, a is impaired, and the man unfitted for his duty to God and his 
ahi. fellow-men, must, to a certain eee partake of the crimi- 
Pu nality of suicide. This, reader, is a serious consideration. 

; te Recreation, then, we find, is without doubt a thing which 

; : § cannot, ought not to be dispensed with, a part of the routine 
HY of our lives which cannot be omitted without serious conse- 
aah quences. It is really astonishing, however, to note how many 
| b there are, in our time even, who take no rational enjoyment, 
f Bt no change from that daily toil, so wearing when persevered 3 in 
| he without relaxation of any kind. Persons, too, who really might 
Ye do so, who are what we call “ well to-(lo,” and upon whom no 
ithe necessity is laid to work in the cs ee they do. And 
4 ' what do they tell us when taxed with overworking both body 
: i and mind? Generally that “they like work, it is congenial to 
; ie them ; and if they were absent from it; and placed in different 
Ha scenes with nothing to do, why, they would be_ positively 
y miserable.” Now this is absolute nonsense. None of us 
really like work. That, to commence with, is a mistake. We 


may so accustom ourselves to it that the “use becomes second 
nature,’ but at heart we are all essentinlly lazy. Nota doubt — 
of that. And if we only stay away long — from our 
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customary business, we shall find ourselves settling down 
almost imperceptibly into a state of luxuriant ease, not at all 
wishing to return to our much-loved “ work.’’ Time will effect 
that change in all who delude themselves into the idea that 
they and work are congenial. 

Glancing, however, at the numberless modes of recreating 
_ which those who do take relaxation employ as a means for 
refreshing their hard-worked bodies and minds, we find them 
very diversified. Amongst the rational kinds of recreation, 
though, we must assign a high place to the study of the 
works of nature. For an employment giving a change of 
occupation to both head anid hand must essentially deserve 
greater attention than such as are merely animal, or, on the 
other hand, purely mental enjoyments. In nature's field there 
is abundance of true recreation to be had for the taking. 
This is obvious to all who have paid any attention to the natural 
sciences. It matters little which branch of science is pursued ; 
whether it be botany, entomology, geology, or any other of the 
“ologies,”’ so that it be a science which needs but. that its 
follower should saunter forth into the fields to obtain abundant 
materials for delightful study and observation. 

Too many, we notice, of those who study the word of God 
pay but little attention to His works. Let us be very sure that 
if they gave their leisure time to the study of one or other of 
, the sciences, they would derive a wholesome recreation there- 
from, and would see more plainly that the works of God are 
in entire harmony with His word. And surely there can be no 


better, healthier, or purer mode of enjoyment, than the study © 


of nature. There is an inexhaustible fund of amusement as 
Well as of instruetion open to view. Therefore, we repeat, the 
study of the natural sciences must ever hold a high place 
amongst rational recreations. | | 

Let us not, however, neglect other recreations which deserve 
the appellation of “ rational.’? We should be far from depre- 
ciating athletic sports in favour of any pet science; such, for 
instance, as cricketing, rowing, and the numberless other re- 
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creative amusements whidh exercise the limbs and give strength 
to the body. All these tend to the health of our frames, 
and as exercisers of the muscles are well worthy of ‘the term 

“rational.” This, however, only if practised in moderation; 
if carried to excess, they become very absurd. The <pectacle 
of a man of penete , at every moment of leisure, “ in season 
and out of season,’ headin madly to his cricket, rowing, or 
still worse to croquet, is’ a very pitiable one. At least itis 
so to us, Fancy what recreation the mind must obtain by 
that very intellectual game of croquet ! ! Now with chess it is 
far different. That noble game is one in which all the powers 
of mind are strengthened, sharpened, and brought into active 
play. | 

Surely there is cnoneii of sensible recreation and enjoy- 
ment to be had in our time without resorting to so much 
that is obviously absurd and irrational. Our museums of 
science, our galleries of art, or our} libraries, besides many 
other institutions for amusing and ‘instructing our people, 
furnish all with the means of rational recreation. Yet few, 
comparatively, will avail themselves! of these means. They 
prefer the theatre, the music-hall, or the skittle- ground ; or, 
worse still, the well-lighted and but too attractive gin palace, 
as fitting places for squandering a wWeek’s hard-earned wages. 
These facts are depressing indeed. | Oh that some of these 
misguided individuals, who fancy themselves taking recreation, 
would be taught to find it in the works of Gop their Creator! 

Reluctantly pausing in our brief remarks, we point our 
reader’s attention to an important fact in oouaibeiliaal: It is 
that we have regard, when taking recreation, to its effect om 
our moral and intellectual natures. And, although not losing 
sight of the fact that a healthy body acts and reacts mysteriously 
upon the mind, let us not forget the equally important effect 
which the mind has upon our mere animal powers. Let our 
recreation, therefore, be of a kind that contributes to the well- 


being of both natures, and above al}. let us “do all to the 
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Geographical Jllustrations of Scripture. 


“Now as He walked by the sea of Galilee, He saw Simon and Andrew 
_ his brother casting a net into the sea: for they were fishers”’ (Mark i. 16), 
Some of the most important events mentioned in the New Testament took 
place at the Sea of Galilee. From the shores of this sea the first apostles were 
called; this was the scene of the miraculous draught of fishes; to these 
waters Jesus said, ‘‘ Peace, be still.’”” On its waters Jesus walked, on its 
surface and on its shore He taught, and after His resurrection He mani- 
fested Himself to His disciples. Many travellers have visited this interest- 
ing lake, and have given accounts of its area and characteristics, and from 
them we make the following selections. Stanley says, ‘ No doubt the lake 


has a character of its own. It is about thirteen miles long and six miles | 


wide, but in the clearness of the Eastern atmosphere it looks much smaller 
than it is. From the earliest times this lake has been renowned for its 
fisheries. Two of the villages on its banks received their names from that 
source, and all of them sent forth their fishermen by hundreds over the lake. 
It was no retired mountain lake by whose shore Jesus took up His abode, 
such as might have attracted the Eastern sage or Western hermit. It was 
to the Roman Palestine almost what the manufacturing districts are to 
England. Nowhere except in the capital city itself could He have found 
such a sphere for His works and words of mercy ; from no other centre could 
His fame have so gone ‘throughout all Syria;’ nowhere could He have 
drawn round Him the vast multitudes which hung on His lips ‘ from Galilee, 
from Decapolis, from Judea, and from beyond Jordan.’”’ Dr. Clarke saw 
the lake from an elevated position, and thus describes it:—‘‘ The cultivated 
plains, reaching to its borders, which we beheld at an amazing depth below 
our view, resembled, by the different lines their various produce presented, 
the motley pattern of a vast carpet. Speaking of the lake comparatively, 
it may be described as longer and finer than any of our Cumberland and 
Westmoreland lakes, although it be, perhaps, inferior to Loch Lomond in 
Scotland.’ Elliot says, ‘“‘ Nothing can surpass the beauty and grandeur 
of the surrounding scenery.” In many respects, however, the Sea of Galilee 
is very different from what it was in the days of our Saviour; now not a 
single boat of any kind is seen on the lake, and a traveller may wander there 
for hours without seeing a single human being. As the waters lie in a deep 
basin, they are never troubled with long-continued tempests; but as lofty 
hills with openings here and there surround the lake, it is liable to whirl- 
Mae squalls, and sudden gusts, which, though frequently furious, seldom 
long. W. 
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October 1st, 1841.—ReTuRN or travellers 
had done their utmost to explore the Niger, but in most cases ‘the leaders 
had fallen victims to the climate, or else to fatigue and privations. In 1841 
the British Government fitted out an expedition at an expense of —. 
Like its predecessors, it was a failure. 

October 9th; 1646.—Episcoracy | Laud had 


_ introduced so many pompous ceremonies into the service of the church, - 
that serious people abhorred them. The attempt to force episcopacy on all — 
increased the abhorrence of the nation; and when its fury broke forth Laud - 


was imprisoned, prelates were excluded from the House of Lords, hundreds 
of the clergy were ejected, the use of the liturgy was interdicted, and 
episcopacy was abolished root anil branch. 

October 11th.—Deatu or Zwryout.—This eminent Swiss reformer held 
the opinion that the carnal weapons of the Church of Rome might be met 
with similar weapons. He led forth his flock to battle, and there was killed, 
thus furnishing a striking illustration of the eeciptane which says, “ thes 
who take the sword shall perish with the swo 

October 12th, 1492.—AmentcA Drscoverrp ny Corumsus.—On the 
preceding day Columbus was so assured of the nearness of land, that he 
ordered the sails to be furled, and strict watch to be kept. Near midnight 


Columbus observed a distant light moving from place to place, and as soon 


as the light dawned the joyful shout was raised, “Land! land!”’ 

October 14th, oF Hastrxcs.—Our sympathies, of course, 
go with the vanquished when they have right on their side, as was the case 
with the Saxons under g Harold ; but yet we cannot avoid seeing that 
the Norman conquest has, rong the overruling Providence of God, been 
made a blessing to England and the world. ~ 

October 22nd, 1812.—Moscow EvacuaTep BY THE FRENCH. _Napoleon 
had persuaded himself that he should be able to dictate terms to Russia if 
he once got inside Moscow. Instead of this, he found that the Russians 
were drawing closely round him, that disease and despondency were ruining 
the French troops, and that a rigorous Russian winter was app 
The sound of Russian cannon at last decided him, and he commenced that 
retreat which broke his power x made it easy for the powers of Europe 
to restrain him. We 
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Now ready, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ILLUST 


A LARGE SHEET, WITH MANY PICTURES. 
Price One Penny, or 8s. per 100. 


Many thousands of boys and girls know and prize this beautiful Pictorial 
dimanack. They fasten it in their bedrooms, or in some other convenient 
lace; they learn the text appointed for each day in the year; and as the 
Aimanack contains the List of Lessons in full, they are able always to get 
mady for the Sunday School class. Let every scholar at once adopt the same 
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MOVEABLE LETTERS 
The Box, made in idl and containing 390 


separate letters, figures, stops, blanks, &c., Twenty Shillings. 
This has been prepared at » reduced price, to put it within the reach o | 
those Sunday S:hools who could not afford the more expensive kind. 
number of letters will be found sufficient to set up any text suitable fora 
‘The Box, fitted with shifting oak lid, lock and key, 700 sepanityy 
letters, figures, arithmetical and other signs, blanks, &, Pity 
_ This Box is suitable for week-day as well as Sunday School instruction, being 
supplied with all the signs used in composition, arithmetic, &c., and containing 
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See “The Letter Box and How to Use it in the Sunday Salim 
| Class,” price One Penny. | a 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 
FOR 1868. A Large Sheet 

8s. per 100. i 
Many thousands of boys and girls know and prize this beautiful Pictoris) 
Almanack. They fasten it in their bedrooms, or in some other convenient 


with many Pictures. Price One Penny, or 


place; they learn the text appointed for each day in the year; and ag the 


Almanack contains the List of Lessons in full, they are able always to get 
ready for the Sunday School class, Teachers, see that your scholars have it! 


THE CONTRAST. By A. L.O.E. A New Year's Address 


to Sunday Scholars. With Kngravings. Price One Penny, or 6s. per 100. 

A. L. O. E. is a well-known and deservedly popular writer for young people. 
She has presented them with a New Address full of Anecdotes, and just the 
thing to please them and do them good. Who will buy it ? | 


FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


A TIME FOR THOUGHT. A New Year's Address to 


Teachers. By J. A. Cooper, Esq., of Birmingham. Price 6s. per 100. 
These wise counsels of’ an actiye and esteemed fellow-labourer should be in 
the hands of all teachers, and be provided, if possible, at the expense of the 
school-fund. Their value will no} be confined to the opening year. 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER. A New Year's Address to 
‘the Parents of Sunday Scholars. By Rev. S. G. Green, B.A. Price 6s. 
per 100. | | 

Every means of influencing the parents of scholars for good, and of securing 

their co-operation, will aid th@ teacher’s work. This address should be 
distributed on or before the first Sunday in the new year. 7 


THE TEACHERS PO@KET-BOOK AND DIARY 
1868 (including Class Register and Almanack). Roan tuck, 2s. . 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S DIARY, with 
Class Register, Almanack, &c. 8d., limp cloth. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER'S CLASS RE: 
GISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1868. In cloth cover, 4d. — 


LIST OF SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR 1868. Smal! 
size, to fasten in Pocket Bible. 1s. per 100. The Large size, 28. pet 100. 


NEW PACKETS. 


BIBLE PICTURE CARDS, consisting of Ten Scenes from 
Scripture History, beautifully Coloured. Price 6d. per Packet. 

PACKETS OF {LLUMINATED TICKETS, price 44. 

- Series A.—Twelve Picture Tickets. | Series D.—Thirty Illuminated Tickets 
» b.—Fifteen Picture Tickets. E.—Thirty-six Illuminate 
» C.—Twenty Picture Tickets. Tickets. 


COLOURED PICTURE REWARD CARDS, Twenty 
ina Packet, 4d. | | 


COLOURED SHEET TICKETS, 2d. per Sheet. Nos. 1—6. 
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summer of thes Dukes-of- Coburg, 
been made celebrated’ beyond the 

German Duchy in which-it! stands, as! the birthplace.of the 
great. and . ‘good. Prince .Albért. . This’ event: took. place 
on the..26th.of August, 1819, about three. months: after the: 

birth of our beloved Queen Victoria.:. The interest thusasso- | 

ciated. with the. place will-doubtless be enduring as long as 


the great virtues of the now lamented Prince’ linger in 
the memories of England. The simple: home: hfe. of this 
great and good man during his ‘childhood, has recently been 
given to the world at the command, and in many places by the 


pen, of our beloved Queen... The’picture thus;drawnis oneof 


rare interest.. Those who. regard court: lifé as necessarily 


grand and stately, as surrounded not only withthe luxuriesof 


life, but also with the. restraints of studied etiquette: and offi- 
cial splendour, will. be pleased. to..kKnow: how simple, natural, 


and childlike were these early. boyish yearsiof the Prince's life. 


The younger of two. ‘brothers,. the.special pet of two-ducat 
 grandmammas,—the favourite of fortune is neither spoiled by 
too much tenderness, por crushed. by such restramts as prevent 


the vivacity of childhood from exhibiting itself in healthy play. 
As a. little child he is described as having been possessed of ee 


rare personal beauty, wth curls in | 
mother’s eyes. 

His tutor somewhat thie young: Pines as 
being singularly easy to instruct, his perseverance and appli- 
cation. being only equalled by. his facility of comprehension. 
The intellectual and thoughtful turn of his character, and love 
of order, were at a very early age conspicuous. His studies were — 
pleasure to him, not a.task; his. constant love of: 

was remarkable, something was with him a necessity, 
The little Prince, at six years old, began to keep a eek: 
and an extract from it will serye+q-show the view of life from 
his own point of sight. 
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404 ROSENAU. 
“ When I got up this morning I was very happy. I washed 
myself, and then, was dressed, after which I played for a little 
while ; then the milk was brought, and afterward dear papa 
came to fetch us to breakfast. After breakfast dear papa showed © 
us the English horses. The little white one can trot very fast, — 
but the chestnut one is rather clumsy ; after we had seen the - 
horses we did our lessons, and then put on our boots and went 
to the hop-garden. On our way home we met the little Leder. 
manns. Then we went home to dinner. After dinner we 
drove to the Rosenau. Here dear papa was shooting, and we 
went a little way with the shooti 

“ Waldmann wasalways wanting to run and chase the part- 
ridges, but we would not let; him. Sometimes, however, he 
ran away with the string, and wwe were forced to run fast after 
him to catch him-again. We drove home, played, and then » 
went down to dinner, but that had long been over; we then 
visited our cousins, came up-sfairs again, and dined, and then 
wrote our journals. Now I am éleepy, I will pray and go to bed.” 

Another day’s record is briefer :-— When I awoke this morn- 
ing I was ill. My cough was worse. I was so frightened 
that I cried. Half the day I : mained in bed, and only got up 
at three o’clock in the aftern | n. I did a little drawing, then 
I built a castle, and arranged my arms; after that I did my 
lessons, and made a little picture and painted it. Then I 


played with Noah’s ark, then We dined, and I went to bed and 


prayed.” | 

Not unlike, yoy will say, to a child’s life elsewhere, simple 
and natural—a child’s sorrows, too. Yes, so it is by God's 
appointment, it is only as years roll on that those changes 
come which divide the rich and the poor so far asunder ; happy 
he, whether prince or peasant, who by God’s grace is enabled 


So to spend his childish years AS that the seeds of early good- 


ness, fostered in the serene atmosphere of a happy home, grow 
up to bear fruit in manly virtues and Christian graces, to 
adorn the position in which, by God’s providence, he may 
ultimately be placed. pe | 
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Enby. 
BY JEANIE SELINA DAMMAST. 


«4 sound heart is the life of the flesh : but envy the rottenness of the 
| bones.’’—Proy. xiv. 30. 


ENvY is a grievous sin in the eyes of God. It was the first 
to enter the human heart after the disobedience of our first 
parents ; and having once been entertained there by Cain, it 
speedily resulted in the murder of his brother. As we read 
on through the record of divine truth, the sacred history 
brings forward instance after instance of the terrible effects 
of envy. The brethren of Joseph, influenced by this baneful 
_ passion, would have killed him, but that they thought it better 
to make money of him, and gratify their evil feelings at the 
same time. Through envy, Korah and his company brought 
swift destruction upon themselves and all belonging to them ; 
and for envy was Christ, the Lord of heaven and earth, de- 
livered up to death upon the cross. Looking back upon this 
fearful catalogue of the crimes produced by envy, it is not any 
- wonder that the apostle Paul classed it with the sin of murder 
itself—* Full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity ;” and 
adds, “ Who, knowing the judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death, not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them that do them.” 

This is a fearful picture, but we know it to be a true one, 
and that certain punishment is sure to overtake those who 
indulge in any of the sins set forth in it. That there may be 
no mistake on this point, St, Paul speaks very plainly in his 
Epistle to the Galatians,—* Envyings, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like, of the which I tell you before, as I 
have also told you in time past, that they which do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” | 

Envy does not develop itself in its full malignity at once : 
it is a plant that roots itself deep in the heart before it sends 
forth leaves and fruit; but when they appear, how deadly is 
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their poison! As an illustration of the power of envy we 
may mention a fact that occurred some few years ago. Three 
girls were schoolfellows, two of whom, by superior goodness 
and diligence, advanced ‘rapidly j in hele class; the third, too 
indolent'and careless to endeavour to excel, in- 
dulged in the most evil feelings against her more fortunate 
companions. She hated the one who bore off the premiums, 
and envied the other, whose atniability had won for her the 
love of the whole school. Day by day those wicked passions 
grew stronger in her breast, until they ended in a burning 
desire to revenge herself on her innocent schoolfellows, who 
had no. suspicion of her feelings with regard to them, but 


ascribed her dark looks and bitter words to ill-temper. The 


wretched girl, in her desire for vengeance, determined upon a 
plan as cruel as it was awfully wicked, and with desperate 
coolness she pursued her design.| At various times she procured 
small quantities of poison, until) she thought she had obtained 
a sufficiency to destroy life, and! then watched for a favourable 
opportunity to bring her design|to bear. It came sooner than 
she hoped for, for the girl who had incurred her hatred having 
taken cold, her amiable friend attended upon her with a 
sister’s care. One evening, as|she was preparing a cooling 
drink for the invalid, the miserable victim of envy took ad- 
vantage of a moment when her attention was withdrawn, and 
mixed the deadly poison with the drink. Quite unsuspicious 
of what had taken place, the kind-hearted girl bore the drink 
to her friend, who, fortunately ‘for herself, had fallen into 4 
profound sleep; and a servant coming into the room soon 
after, carried away the cup with Others. Fancying the draught 
was already doing its deadly work, the would-be murderess 
was proceeding to her room, when, passing an open door, she 
saw a cup of lemonade, as sh¢, thought, on the table, and 
feeling thirsty she drank it, jd hastened up-stairs. But 
judgment had overtaken her; if; was the very drink she had 
poisoned for the invalid, and of , hich, with such consummate 


art, she had made her friend th ibearer, intending her to fall 


| 
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under suspicion for the deed. Sharp screams of anguish soon 
rang through the house as the poison began to take effect ; 
and when both the objects of her rancorous feelings stood with 
the other inmates of the house beside the dying girl, they were 
horrified to learn from her writhing lips the fate she had 


designed for them, and to see the awful malignity of the looks 


she cast upon them. Death itself did not obliterate the traces 
of her violent sufferings, which left their mark on her dis- 
torted face, made still more fearful by the stamp of hatred 
and envy. 

It seems hard to realize that so seemingly trifling a cause 
could produce such terrific effects; but He who knew the 


human heart better than man can ever know it, has said 


through His servants, “1 considered all travail and every 
right work, that for this a man is envied of his neighbour ;”’ 
and again, ““ Where envying and strife is, there is confusion 
and every evil work.” In the story of the prodigal son we see 
how the weeds of envy sprang up in the brother’s heart, 
causing him to forget all brotherly love, and to desire to 
harden his father against the returned wanderer. 

Envy is a subtle poison, and it often requires a careful 
scrutiny before we can detect it creeping insidiously into the 
recesses of our nature, and hindering the good and noble 
cerms of character from expanding. Well may we pray, with 
all humility and earnestness, ‘ From envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, Good Lord, deliver us.” We are un- 
willing to acknowledge, even to ourselves, that we indulge in 
envious feelings, yet how few there are who do not give way 
to them! A man suddenly realizes a fortune by a speculation, 
and his acquaintances are filled with envy at it. One says, 
“He was always lucky, so I am not surprised ;” another ob- 
serves, “Oh, of course he succeeds in everything he puts his 
hand to, while others who work as hard, and harder, for that 
matter, never get on; while a third grumbles forth, “Set a 
beggar on horseback,” &c. A clergyman is spoken well of as 
& superior man in the pulpit, and envy whispers, “ Yes; but 
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look at his private life, and see that corresponds with his 
teaching: practice, not preaching for me.” The tongue of | 
envy sets down agreeable manners 4s “ flattery and artificiality,” 
amiability 1 is “put on for the purpose of deceiving,” and re- 
ligion is “hypocrisy.” How unhappy and self-tormenting 
is the envious person! A worm ig gnawing perpetually at the 
root of everything “lovely and of good report” that comes 
under his notice, and his discontenf overclouds the fairest land. ' 
scape, We implore of such a ofe to remember the solemn 
words of “the Preacher,’—‘ For ithe living know that they 
shall die, but the dead know not anything, neither have they 
any more a reward, for the mempry of them is forgotten.” 
“Their hatred and enyy is now 


with thy might ; for there is no w 
ledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whit 


Grecian Battictields. 


LEUCTRA. 


Tue Greeks who helped the Spa#tans to demolish the walls: 
of Athens, and who shouted w ith joy as the work of destruc-_ 
tion proceeded, had no idea that hey were simply changing 
masters, and that those very Spartans who now spake so 
patriotically about the freedom’ 0 1 Greece, would do more to. 
enslave and degrade her than ever { thens had done. Yet 80 
it was: Athens was subjected to the management of a com- 
mittee of thirty, who obtained the ti ile of the “ Thirty Tyrants,” 
a name by which they have become known in all subsequent 
time. These men established a reijryn of terror which oreatly 
resembled the doings which, in modern terms, marked the 


“<q 


any more a portion for ever in anything that 1s done under 
the sun.” Therefore, O unhappy one, forget thy jealousies 
and envyings, and “whatsoever thf hand findeth to do, do it 
rk, nor device, nor know- 
ther thou goest.”’ 
> 
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worst period of the French Revolution. All states which had 
democratic tendencies were obliged to accept an oligarchical 
council of ten, subject to a Spartan governor. These men were 
corrupt and oppressive, and any appeal against them to the 
authorities who had placed them there was utterly disregarded. 
A large annual tribute was extorted from all subject states, 
and even those who had assisted in the humiliation of Athens 
were allowed no share in the spoil unless they happened to be 
Spartans. | 

We cannot wonder, therefore, that the envy and hatred which 
~ had formerly been spent on Athens were now with increased 
force spent on the Spartans. So great was the dislike, that 
when Sparta proposed to lead an army of Greeks against their 
old enemies the Persians, Thebes, Corinth, and Athens refused 
to join the expedition ; and when Agesilaus, the Spartan leader, 
attempted to offer a sacrifice at Aulis without ssking per- 
mission from the Thebans, he was expelled by an armed force. 

Various losses and disgraces overtook the Spartans in their 


campaign against Persia, and the adventure ended by a sea 


fight at Cnidus, in which more than half their fleet was either 
captured or destroyed. 

The Persians, knowing the jealousy and ill-will with which 
the other Grecian states regarded Sparta, offered help to those 
who would accept it towards opposing the tyrants. Thebes, 
Corinth, and Argos yielded, and Athens soon after joined them. 
A battle followed and Sparta was defeated. Others took en- 
couragement from these indications of decaying strength. In 
the spring of 394 B.c., six other states joined the league against 
Sparta, a terrible battle took place near Corinth ; but this time 
the allies were defeated with great loss. Other battles were 
fought by sea and land, the victory being sometimes one way and 
sometimes the other. Sparta, however, suffered so much that it 
did not scruple to seek Persian aid to enable it to subjugate the 
rest of Greece to its sway; and that power, caring very little 
which side won so long as it could thus sway the destinies of 
the country, gave ready help, and, having assisted in conquer- 
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ing, dictated the terms of peace. By this peace Greece was 
prostrated at the feet of Persia, which was now accepted as 
the arbiter of her destinies. The térms of the peace were as 
follows :-—* Artaxerxes the king thinks it right—1. That the 
Greek cities of Asia and those of the islands of Clazomens 
and Cyprus should continue in subjeétion to him. 2. That the 
remaining Greek cities, small as well as great, should remain 
independent except Lemnos, Imbros; and Scyros, which, as of 

old, should belong to the Athenians. },3. He will make war by 
land and by sea upon those Greelis that do not accept this 
peace in conjunction with those who do accept it.” 

Under pretence of enforcing the! provisions of the treaty, 
Sparta made a series of aggressions of the neighbouring states, 
and among them on Thebes. By an act of treachery the 
Spartans were admitted within the walls of Thebes one after- 
noon when their women were engaged in celebrating the festival | 
of Ceres. The Cadmea, or citadel, which had been given up to 
the exclusive use of the women, ‘she seized, and “they were 
secured as hostages for the submissidn of the Thebans. A con- 
spiracy on the part of Theban exiles,{headed by Pelopidas, was 
soon afterwards arranged. Two of the conspirators, in female 
attire, were admitted into the mails of the two governors, 
who were nearly overcome with wine; both of them were 
murdered, and Thebes was released from the dominion of 
Sparta. Interchanges of this kind were sure to breed intense 
hatred between these two powers ; inileed, Thebes had already 
decided that she was a match for Sparta, and now she fairly set 
up asa competitor for the supremacy) over Greece. There was 
little in her favour. She had no andient dignity, no intellec- 
tual refinement; she possessed neithér naval force nor exten- 
sive commerce ; but when she came to open war with Sparta 
she put forth a power and energy which astonished both friends 
and foes. The news of the Theban} insurrection excited un- 
bounded indignation at Sparta, and |great preparations were 
made to punish the rebel state. The success of Thebes en- 
couraged others. Athens and seventy other cities formed & 
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confederacy against the common foe, and several battles” 


followed, which, though indecisive in themselves, gave the 
Thebans time to gather confidence. 

_ The ruling spirit in Thebes during this time was Epaminon- 
das, a man who has obtained the: unqualified admiration of 
posterity. “ In him the qualities of the hero were elevated by 
all the charms of urbanity, intelligence, and the purest good- 
ness of heart.’’ The chief battle which took place under this 
- distinguished man was that of Leuctra. The Spartan army 
consisted of ten thousand heavy armed troops, one thousand 
horse, and the usual complement of light troops. The Thebans 
were only six thousand strong; and most of these were gloomily 
impressed through certain signs which their superstition led 
them to interpret unfavourably. 

Epaminondas was proof against all weakness of this kind, 
and he succeeded in imparting courage to his timorous col- 
leagues. Some of the leaders, knowing the influence of omens, 
diligently spread a report that the Theban temples had opened 
of their own accord, and that the armour of Hercules had 
suddenly disappeared from his temple at Thebes. Both these 
remarkable events were shown to point to certain victory, and 
the presence of Epaminondas was an additional guarantee of 
success. Cleombrotus, the Spartan king, arranged his men in 
line with the design of offering battle after the usual form. 
Epaminondas saw that his numbers were insufficient to offer 
any hope of success by a similar arrangement, and he therefore 
formed his left wing into a dense column of fifty deep, so that 
its depth was greater than its front. He waited till the 
Spartans began the advance of the two wings so as to form 
what the Greeks called the half-moon, and he then fell with 
irresistible weight on the right wing under the command of 
Cleombrotus. Before this evolution the attack had commenced 
with the cavalry on each side, and the Spartan horses and 
horsemen, being more used to the exercises of peace than 
the stern discipline of war, had been altogether unequal to the 


The disorder thus in the Spartan 
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ranks had been increased by the impetuous onset of the sacred 
band under Pelopidas; but that which spread consternation 
among the Spartans was the attack of Epaminondas. That 
general bore down everything before him till he reached the 
post occupied by the Spartan king. From that memorable 
day when Leonidas fell in the pass of Thermopyle, no Spartan 
king had been slain in battle, and if the intrepid valour of the 


‘Spartans could have saved their king: now he would not have 


fallen. As it was, however, Cleombrotus was mortally wounded ; 
a terrible struggle took place over his body, but his soldiers 
succeeded at last in removing him from the field. The remain- 
der of the line was made up chiefly of the allies of Sparta, 
some of whom were lukewarm in her service, and others were 
positively pleased to see their oppressor thus humbled. It 
was not to be expected that.such allies would continue the 
battle; they declined any further engagement, and withdrew 
within theircamp. It was the general practice for the con- 


. quered army to ask permission to remove their dead comrades; 
this request the Spartans made, thusiadmitting that there was 


& power which could humble them. 


The Thebans granted the request, but first insisted on taking 
the arms of the fallen as trophies ; and for centuries after, the 


shields of the principal Spartan officers decorated the temple 


at Thebes. | 


The Spartans at home were very unwilling to admit that a 
great change had come over them. Four hundred out of seven 
hundred had fallen, and the relatives: of the deceased wore far 
more' joyful faces than the friends of the survivors. It was. 
formerly reckoned a settled thing that a Spartan must conquer 
or die; here, however, were three hundred who had done 
asithes The ancient law imposed perpetual exile or degrading 
indignities to such as turned their backs i in the field of battle; 
but three hundred out of. an army of seven hundred was an 
embarrassment. “Let the law sleep. 'to- day,” said Agesilaus; 


so the law slept, and the three hundred were quickly made 
part of a new army. 


/ 
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For ten years these two powers continued to dispute and 
fight, victory deciding for and against with considerable caprice, 
but on the whole giving the advantage to Thebes. At length 
the opponents met at Mantinea, Epaminondas fell, and with 
him fell the Theban supremacy. Athens, Sparta, and Thebes 
had each in turn succeeded in humbling its neighbours, but 
they had also gradually weakened Greece and prepared her for 
subjugation by a foreign power. Macedonia seized the oppor- 
tunity thus presented; in 338 B.c. a battle was fought at 
Cheronea, Macedonia was the victor, and Greek independence 
was for ever annihilated. | W. i. 


The Bunch of Kevs. 
CHAPTER XI. 


WuHeEn the kitchen door closed upon Jane, Miss Sinclair’s 
heart failed her as she glanced at the sullen, flushed face of 
Susan, as she stood looking away from her young mistress 
towards the fire. A prayer arose in her heart, “ O Lord, I pray 
Thee give me wisdom to speak.’ Then she said gently,— | 


“Susan, this conduct of yours will break your father’s 


heart.” 


The girl started, and flushed more deeply than ever. Had 


‘Miss Clara spoken of her mother she might have heard it with 
indifference ; but she knew too well her father’s high princi- 
ples of honest integrity; she respected him as she could never 
respect her mother. Yes, Miss Clara was right. If he heard 
of this; if she lost her place, or got sent to prison, it would 
grieve him beyond all things. She knew what he had already 
suffered about her brother Jack. Oh, what would become of 
her! what was her mistress going to do! 

“ Susan, do you love your father?” asked Miss Clara, as she 
saw the effect of her first question. There was one hysteric 
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sob, and then the si spirit gave way, and the tears gushed 
forth. Miss Clara allowed her to weep for some minutes, aad 
then she said,— | 

“Susan, there is no doubt either i in mamma’s mind or mine; 
we feel quite sure from your conduct up-stairs that you are 
the guilty party, and not Jane. It must be one of you; there 
is no one else in the house; but if you continue to act as if 
you have not done wrong, ae do not care, you must be sent 
away home to your. parents or placed im the hands of the police. 
What safety can we feel in this house with a servant who uses 
false keys?” 

“Why do you suspect me and not j ane?” asked Susan, still 
sobbing. 

“Does not your own conscience tell you why! 2” replied the 
young lady. “I have often suspected you of taking jam, or 
honey, or sugar, and other things which I have given you for 
cooking, and now I am sure that yow did take them. But I 
have never had occasion to suspect Jane in the least trifle.” 

“I’m sure I’ve done no harm if I did take these little 


things. Cooks may do as they like, 1 know, with what’s given 


them,’’ sobbed Susan. 

“I came down here hoping you gould tell me the truth, 
Susan,” said Miss Sinclair, “and now you are defending your 
conduct, and you would allow poor Jane to be equally sus- 
pected with yourself if we did not know her better. For 
her sake, however, mamma is determined that this matter shall 
be cleared up, and in the morning your father and Mrs. Davis _ 
shall be sent for.”’ 

Miss Sinclair rose as she spoke, and walked towards the 
door, and Susan, forgetting everything but her terror at what 
she heard, seated herself in the chair, buried her face in her 
apron on the table, and sobbed aloud. Miss Sinclair approached 
her, and laying her hand on her shoulder, she said,—~ 

“Susan, your only hope is in the truth. Do you think 
mamma could forgive you while you persist in showing temper 
and pride instead of owning your fault?” 
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There was no reply, no sign that the gentle words were 
heard. Feeling very sad, Miss Clara returned to the dining. 
room. 
“Well, my dear,” said her mother, “have you done any 
good P” 


“TI don’t know, mamma. Please wait till the morning, that: 


she may have time to think over what I have said to her.” 
“Yes, aunt Sinclair,” said Louisa, “please do. I am sure 
Clara has some hope, only she’s afraid to say so.”’ 


“Well, my dear, we must wait till the morning now. It is” 
too late to do anything to-night. Ring the bell for Jane to: 


clear away the supper-things, that we may have prayers.” 
Louisa obeyed: Jane answered it quickly, removed the supper- 
tray, and placed the Bible and Prayer-book on the table; but 
not a word of the matter was spoken in her presence. Jane 
had been in the kitchen two or three times while clearing the 


supper-tray, and observed Susan still seated with her head 


resting on the table, but she did not speak to her. She now 
stood waiting for the bell to ring for prayers, wondering what 
had passed between Susan and her young mistress, and longing 
to see Susan lift her head and speak to her. She had ceased 
to sob, and seemed almost asleep. Presently the bell rang. 

“ There’s the bell for prayers, Susan,” said Jane. 

Susan raised her head, wiped her flushed face and red eyes, 
smoothed her hair, and led the way up-stairs without a word. 
Jane followed, still wondering at Susan. On entering the 
dining-room the two girls seated themselves in their usual 
places. Clara, upon whom devolved the task of reading the 
Scriptures, chose the fifteenth chapter of St. Luke, which she 
read without comment, Susan seareely seemed ‘to listen ; her 
Bible lay open on her lap, with the words before her, but she 
evidently did not seo them. Presently the reader's voice fal- 
tered over the words, “I will arise and go to my father, and 
say to him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” By the 
time the verse was finished Susan’s wandering thoughts became 
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fixed upon the sound of the words; she raised her Bible to 
find the place, but she could see nothing; her eyes were 
blinded with tears. She laid the Bible again on her lap, while 
drop by drop they fell on its pages as she stooped her head to 
conceal them. Jane could scarcely repress her sobs; and Miss 
Sinclair, who was conscious of it all, had great difficulty in 
finishing the chapter. She recovered herself, however, and 
read the usual prayer for Sunday evening without venturing 
even to lay a stress upon a few words that occurred in it which 
seemed applicable to the events of the evening: she trusted to 
the words of Scripture to produce their own effect. When 
they rose from their knees Miss Sinclair saw Susan hesitate as 
they were about to leave the room. 

“Stay a moment, Jane,” she said. “ Well, Susan, haves 
anything to say to mamina ?”’ 

Susan, now looking very pale, advanced towards her mis- 
tress. At first she seemed unable to speak, and her yoice 
faltered. 

“Don’t be afraid, Susan,” said Clara a als speak the 
truth.” | 

“T will, Miss Clara; I will,” she ielstaimed, with an effort. 
“ Oh, ma’am, I want te tell you everything before I go to 


sleep to-night. I’ve been a very wicked girl,’ she continued, 


hurriedly, as if she feared her courage would fail. “ I did open 
the sideboard drawer and took out a little sugar. I thought 1 
wasn’t doing so very wrong till I found I could not get the 
key out, and then I knew what a dreadful thing I had done, 
because I was so afraid of being found out. I know I shall 
lose my place, even if you don’t send me to prison. I should — 
never have told you, ma’am, if it hadn’t been for Miss Clara. 
She talked to me so kindly, and she’s made me sorry for Jane. 
She'd nothing in the world to do with it, ma’am, I assure you. 
I know I shall lose my place, even if you don’t send me to 
prison. Oh, what will become of me! Oh, how angry my 


| father will be!”’ and then the conscience-smitten girl sobbed 
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Mrs. Sinclair was unable to reply, while Clara’s lips quivered 
with emotion, and Louisa Herbert and Jane cried for sym- 
pathy. At last Clara spoke. 

“Mamma, will you forgive Susan and try her again? She 
has told you the truth now. I think she is sorry. Please for- 
give her, and let her stay for a month, that she may have the 
opportunity of regaining her lost character.—You will try, 
Susan, will you not ?”’ 


e Oh yes, Miss Clara, I will indeed. Oh, please, ma’am, try 


me once more, for the sake of my poor father.” 

“Susan,” said Mrs. Sinclair, at last, “this is a most painful 
affair to me. I hardly know how to decide. Do you think I 
ought to keep a servant in my house who has acted as you 
have done to-night ?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Susan, in a low tone. 

“And if I send you away, can I give you a character for 
honesty P” 

Susan could not reply. . | 

“ Of course you know I could not. Miss Clara has pleaded 
for you, but I must think over it. I cannot decide in a 
moment what is best to be done.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Susan, humbly. 

“Now go to bed,” continued Mrs. Sinclair. “ Perhaps I 
may send for your father to-morrow, or for Mrs. Davis, to talk 
to you; but I will think over it, and in the morning you shall 
hear my decision.” 

Leaving the room quietly, the two girls followed one the 

other into the kitchen, and then Susan burst forth,— 
“Oh, Jane, what shall I do? I’ve told everything, and 
now if Mrs. Sinclair writes to my father it’s all over. I 
won't stay here to meet him. I'll run away, I'll——” and 
then she buried her head in her arms on the table, and sobbed 
aloud. 

“Susan, dear Susan,” said Jane, “don’t be sorry you've 
told all, pray don’t. You didn’t suppose mistress would forgive 
you and pass it over all at once, did you ?”’ 
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6 Yes, yes ; but if my father comes, or Mrs. Davis, and I 
have to leave, what shall I do?” | 

“ No, oh no, Susan, because you may not be sent away, even 
if your father does ame. nt how that dear Miss 
Clara begged for you.” 

“ Oh, I know she did; but missus is 180 particular, and she 
looked so at me. I’m afraid she won’t listen to Miss Clara.” 

“ Well, then, Susan, you must try to bear the consequences. 
You know you——” and she paused. 

“I deserve it, you mean. Yes, I know I do. Oh, Jane, 
why didn’t my mother teach me like yours, and punish me-for 
taking little things at home? but she only said it was naughty 
when Jack and I used to steal the sugar and things; she used 
to promise not to tell father when we teased her so. Don't 
you remember how he beat me when I téok the strawberries at 
the Hall? I wish now I had been beaten always, but mother 
never did.” 

“But then,” said Jane, “ you were a little - girl, and now 
you're older, and ought to know how wicked it is.’ 

“Well, Jane, I didn’t think it was so wicked. I thought all 
servants took such little things as ‘tea or’ sugar, if they wanted 
it for their own’ use, and that it wasn't stealing. I’m sure 
I’ve heard them talk about their perquikites, and their grease- 
pots and bones, and all that, at Mrs. Davis’s.”” 

“ Well, and did she say it was right ?’’ 

“No, oh no; and how master would talk about it! I 
never knew anybody so strict as hé was excepting your 


“ Did you ever take anything before + to-night?” asked Jane, 
gently. | 


“It’s nothing to you if I did,” replied Susan, without raising 


her head from the table. | 


Jane sat in silence for a few minutes, and then she heard 
the voice of Miss Clara telling her to turn off the gas and go 
to bed. Susan rose, wiped her eyes, arid while Jane turned off — 
the gas at the main she lit her bedroom candle, placed the 


; 
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guard before the sinking fire, turned the tap of the burner in 
the kitchen, and then the two girls went to bed. 

When Jane entered the bedroom she knelt down as usual 
before her cousin to offer up in silence her evening prayer. 
When she rose she was surprised to see Susan seated in a 
chair, making no preparations for going to bed. 

“Jane,” she. said, “1 wish I could kneel down as you do 
every night and say my prayers, but I don’t see the use of it. 
You don’t know how wicked I’ve been, Jane. You asked me 
just now if [ had ever taken anything before. I'll tell you all; 
it will do me good. I have taken all sorts of little things,— 
plums and currants and jam and sugar, but I couldn’t help it. 
lve got what mother calls a sweet tooth, and when I see these 
nice things I always long for them.” 

“Did you ever take anything at Mrs. Davis’s?” asked 


_ Jane, who remembered all the nice fruit she had seen in the 


shop at Kennington when paying the mistress a visit. 
“Oh yes,” said Susan, who now seemed reckless of what she 


told; “lots of times.” 


‘But how could Mrs. Davis give you a character for honesty, 
then?” asked Jane, in astonishment. 
“Oh, they never found me out but once, when I first went 


there,’ said Susan; “and Davis talked to me so kindly 


L 


about it, and forgave me, and I promised never to do it again. 
And I really meant it, but it was no use: I couldn’t help taking 
something now and then; they never found me out, so Mire. 
Davis thought, as I had been honest for so long, she wouldn't 
tell Miss Sinclair about the first time, for fear it would make 
me lose the place.”’ | 
Susan had undressed while she talked. She now got into 


bed, saying,— 


“ Don’t let’s talk about it any more. I want to go to sleep 
and forget it till the morning if I can; but may I wake you 


if I wake, Jane? I shall lie thinking of such dreadful things 


else.” | 
“Yes, of course you may, Susan, if you like ; but I can’t say 
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much to comfort you. I wish you ivould pray to God to help 


you. He will, I am sure, if you’re quite sorry for what you've 
done.” 


“But will God notice such trifle’ as what we poor girls say 
or do?” | 


“Oh yes, indeed He loca," said ane, “always. Don’t you 


"remember learning your hymns at the Sunday school—that 


one about God seeing every thing— There’s not a sin which 
we commit’ P”’ : 

“ Oh yes, I think I did learn it once, but I never paid atten- 
tion to the words then. I eng T had. Oh, Jane, you make 
me more frightened than ever.’ 

“No, Susan, don’t say that. If1 now you will only say a few 
words in your heart to God, and ask Him to forgive you and 
meep you from disgrace, I’m quite sure He will hear you if 
you're really sorry, just as if Hejwas your own father; re 
you know He is our Father. We'call Him ‘Our Father’ 
the Lord’s Prayer. Do try, Susan,” 

“ You do it, Jane,’ she said. 

“T have, Susan,”’ she replied, timidly ; “ae? have twice. You 
must pray to God yourself in your heart; you need not say — 
the words aloud. There, I’ll go to:sleep. I won’t talk to you 
any more. It’s getting late. Good night, Susan. Do what I 
said, it will make you so happy.” | 

Susan lay awake some time, thinking over her cousin's 
advice: she heard her regular breathing as she lay calmly 
sleeping in conscious innocence. At last she ventured to utter 
her thoughts in a few words of entreaty to God for forgiveness 
and help. Then she repeated the Lord’s Prayer, but with 
hardly any consciousness of its real meaning, and more 10 
satisfy Jane than for anything else; yet she felt a kind of 
relief which calmed her, and presently she also fell asleep. 

The two girls woke in the morning with a consciousness of 
something unpleasant hanging over “them. The two hours 
which passed before the bell would ring for morning prayers 
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seemed as if they would never end. It came at last, and they 
both entered the dining-room, looking pale and anxious. 
As Miss Clara seated herself at the table and opened the Bible, 
Jane ventured to look at her, and something in her face told 
her there was hope. Miss Clara chose the third chapter of 
the Epistle to the Colossians, which she read with a great deal 
of feeling, Susan following her attentively, and for the first 
time noticing the solemn words, “ Not with eyeservice, as men- 
pleasers ; but in singleness of héart, fearing God.” After the 
close of the prayer the young women rose and were about to 
leave the room. | 

“Stay, Susan,” said Mrs. Sinclair, gently, “I wish to speak 
to you.—Jane, you can go and prepare the breakfast.” 

‘““Yes, ma’am,” said Jane; and she left the room in haste, 
while Susan stood trembling before her mistress. 

“Susan,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “I have been talking over this 
sad affair with Miss Clara, and she seems to think that you 
are really sorry for what you have done, and that what you 
have suffered since you were found out will be a lesson to you. 
Do you think I may venture to trust.you again if I allow you 
to stay | 

“Oh yes, ma’am; indeed, indeed you may,” said Susan. 
“T know I have been very wicked, and I am sorry—I am, 
indeed !—and I will try to be truthful and honest if you will 
only please to try me once more.” 

“Well, Susan,” said her mistress, “I am inclined to do so 
for a month, and if you can conduct yourself properly during 
that time I shall have hopes of you. But, Susan, you must 
try to break yourself of this longing for sweet things. Miss 
Clara tells me she has suspected you of taking these things 
several times, but she would not accuse you until she was 
quite sure. She hoped that she was mistaken.” 

“Miss Clara wasn’t mistaken, ma’am,” said Susan, “I did 
take them very often.” 

“ And see what it has led to,” continued her mistress, “Qh, 
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Susan, you may think it a trifle to take these little things now, 
but as you grow older you may wish for other things more 
valuable, such as fine clothes or trinkets or money. You 
think that is impossible now, but if you do not conquer your. 
self you would never be able to resist a temptation to do worse, 
and it would lead to ruin. And now you will understand 
that I am going to, let you stay on trial. Miss Clara has 
pleaded for you, therefore remember if you do —— again 
how it will — her.” | | 

“Oh, ma’am, “I hardly: knell how to 
thank you. I don’t know what) to say for myself, and I’m 


almost afraid to promise, but indped I will try to do better in 
future.” 


3 


“You must not only try, you must pray for strength, 
Susan, to enable you to resist temptation, and may. God give 
you power to regain the character you have lost. Now W G0 and 
get on with your work,”’ | 


Susan curtseyed and was leaving the 1 room when Miss Clara 


-said,— 


“Susan, you were to go for your holiday next week, were 
you not?” 

“Yes, Miss Clara, but I'd sites wait now, if you please to 
let me, till the end of the month, that I may go home with 
a good character.” | 

“Tam glad to hear you say 80, Susan, and I want to say 
one word. Susan, you must not be surprised or offended if 
you find I look after everything very carefully ; you must not 
think I do it because I suspect you, but because I wish to 
feel quite sure (that you are an a even to a spoonful of 
sugar.” 

“Qh yes, Miss Clara, I shall % what you do it for; if 
you were never to trust me any more I should deserve it. 
May I go now, ma’am 5” she asked, as Jane entered with the 
breakfast. 


“Yes, Susan; Jane can do what is necessary,” said her 
mistress. 


j | 
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Having received permission, Susan rushed down-stairs and 
commenced clearing away the things in the kitchen in a most 
energetic manner, as if she wished to drown thought. All this 
humbling and mortification were very galling to her proud 
spirit. Although delighted and thankful at finding she was to 
remain, she felt mortified and vexed at feeling herself lowered 
in the eyes of every one in the house. 

_ Jane, after laying the breakfast on the table, hastened up- 
stairs to her morning work in the bedrooms. She felt a sensi- 
tive dread of meeting Susan or referring to the painful subject. 
She heard her after a while answer the bell and remove the 
breakfast-things, and felt conscious she had undertaken Jane’s 
work purposely to avoid calling her down. At last her up- 


stairs work was finished, and she was obliged to go down. 


Susan did not notice her as she entered the kitchen. She 
went on brushing and cleaning with mere than necessary 
exertion, as if by fatiguing her body she could destroy the 
pain of her mind. Jane hesitated at first to speak to her, but 
at last she said,— 

_ “T want the tablecloths and dusters for the wash, Susan ; 
where are they?” 

“T put them outside on the stairs, didn’t you see them ?” 
she replied, pettishly, without looking at her. 

Jane turned away, feeling pained and sorry. She found the 
articles on the stairs, took them up with her, and determined 
to stay in the cold till Susan called her to prepare for the 
lunch. But when she heard the church clock chime the 
quarters at half-past twelve she could delay no longer, and on 
entering the kitchen her hands and feet were so benumbed 
with cold she was obliged to stand a few minutes in front of 
the pleasant fire to warm herself before she could trust her 
aching fingers to handle glasses or plates. While she thus 
stood, with one foot on the fender, she fancied she heard a 
movement behind her, but before she could turn an arm was 


passed round her neck, and Susan’s voice, scarcely audible for 


tears, exclaimed,— 
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“Oh, Jane dear, forkive me; I’ m cross and angry to you, 
and it’s all my own fault. Oh, if I’d been taught properly, 
like you have been, this would never have happened. e 

Jane, with the tears running down her cheek, kissed: her 
cousin, and asked, “Susan, are you going to stay? I did so 
want to ask you just now, but I was afraid.” 

“Yes, I know you did, but I felt cross and spiteful, and 
wouldn’t tell you, and I knew that made you stay up-stairs in 
the cold. But I am not going, Jane; missus says she will try 
me for a month, and that mortifies me. I-know I shall be 
watched, and I shall fancy every creature that comes here 
knows all about me, and then if I'm watched of course I can’t 
help being honest.” 

“Oh, Susan, I shouldn’t mind it at all ; it’s Miss Clara 
that will have to look after you, and you know how Kinki 
is, and she wants you to stay and do well. Besides, Susan, 
you know you ” and then Jane stopped. 

“You mean I must expect it. well yes, I know that, but 
it don’t make*it any easier to bear.” - 

“ But, Susan, even if Miss Clara never saw a thing you do, 
don’t you know that you’ re > being watched all day by some one 
else ?”’ 

* You mean that God sees me always. Oh, Jane, I wish I 
could remember it, but I forget all about Him.”’ 

“Susan, you told me this morning that you prayed to Him 
last night to help you and keep you from disgrace, and hasn't 
He done so? He hasn’t forgotten you; Susan.”’ 

“Oh no, I never thought of that; how ungrateful I am! 


_ how angry God will be with me! Qh, Jane, shal] I ever be 


a good girl like you?” | 
“ Don’t talk so, Susan ; T'm not good, nobody i is _— enough 

in the eyes of God; but He will make you better ‘and happier 

if you will only pray to Him every day like you did last night. 

But,” she added, looking at the clock, “I must g° and get the 

luncheon-tray ready, I’m quite warm now.” 

_ Susan sat down by the fire; she 7 her eyes, and thought 
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over all that her cousin had said, and of the terrible danger 
she had been in through her own conduct. It was a severe 
lesson; but her kind mistress had forgiven her, she had now 
an opportunity of regaining the character she had lost. Yes, 
she would try to conquer herself, and she would pray to God 
to help—yes, she would! nd then a simple prayer arose 
in her heart for His help to make her a good and honest 
girl. Half an hour afterwards, when the two girls sat down to 
their own comfortable dinner, Jusan had regained her cheer- 
fulness, and delighted Jane by t sling her she had determined 
to try and regain her character, vith God’s help. 


NO. VIII.—ITS EARLY HISTORY. 


Eeypr is a country fraught with so many scriptural associa- 
tions, that by the Biblical student it will be regarded as second 
only in importance and interest to the land of Canaan itself. 
Of all the places foreign to Judea, as it has been remarked, it 
holds the most conspicuous place in the volume of inspiration. 
It was one of the most ancient and one of the mightiest of 
kingdoms. ‘The long line of its kings commenced with the 
first ages of the world. No nation, whether of ancient or 
modern times, has ever erected such great and durable monu- 
ments. The learning of the Egyptians was proverbial. The 
number of their cities (twenty thousand, as Herodotus states) 
and the population of their country, as recorded by ancient 
historians, almost surpass credibility. Nature and art united 
in rendering it a most fertile region. It was called the granary 
of the world. It was divided into several kingdoms, and their 
power often extended over many of the surrounding countries. 
Yet the knowledge of all its greatness and glory deterred not » 
the Jewish prophets from declaring that Egypt should become 
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a base kingdom, and 1 never exalt itself any more among the 
nations. lt was the theme of many prophecies, which were 
fulfilled in ancient times; and it bears to the present day, as it 
has borne throughout many ages, every mark with which pro- 
phecy had stamped its destiny. 

The eariy history of ican: it must be acknowledged, is 
involved in much obscurity ; it is one which carries us up the 
stream of time far beyond a point at which there are any land- 
marks to guide the researches of the historian. Froin that 
only authentic record of the early condition of the world—the 
Bible—we learn simply that Egypt was peopled by the pos. 
terity of Ham, receiving the — of ALizraim, from one 
of his sons of that name. 

That the first king of Egypt was bined Menes is a point 
pretty well agreed upon; and the age in which he lived is 
considered as the limit of legitimate inquiry into the history of 
that country. What the date of it is forms a matter of dis- 
pute. It is supposed to be at least 2,200 years before the 
Christian era, and about 4,066 years from the present time. 
From the accession of king Menes till the conquest of the 
country by the Persians, in the year 525 B.c., that is to say, 
during a period of nearly 1,700 years, Egypt was for the most 


- part governed by independent native sovereigns, of whom it is 


supposed that, for a considerable time, there were several 
always reigning contemporaneously in different portions of it. 


Few, indeed, are the notices which we possess of the many 


important events which must have happened in the course of 
these seventeen centuries; the most valuable are naturally 
those which have been fortunately handed down to us in the 
sacred Scriptures, such as the journeying of Abraham into 
Egypt, when a famine prevailed in the land of Canaan, B.C. 
1920; the arrival of Joseph, B.c. 1706 ; the birth of Moses, 


B.C. 1571. in the reign of Ames, supposed to be the “new 


king that arose up over Egypt,” as we are told in the first 
chapter of the Book of Exodus, “ which knew not Joseph,” and 
began to oppress the Israelites, setting “ over them taskmasters 
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to afflict them with their burdens,” and making “their lives” 


bitter with hard bondage ;”’ the flight of Moses, B.c. 1531, and 
the exode or departure of the Israelites under his guidance, 
B.c. 1491, after the infliction of the ten plagues; the marriage 
of Solomon with the daughter of the king of Egypt, z.c. 1014; 
the invasion of Judea, B.c. 970, by Shishak, as his name is 
written in the Chronicles, or Sheshonk, as it is found sculp- 


tured upon existing monuments in hieroglyphics, who came up - 


against Jerusalem “with twelve hundred chariots and three- 
score thousand horsemen,” and “took away the treasures of 
the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king’s house,” 
and carried away also “ the shields of gold which Solomon had 
made ;” the defeat and slaying of Josiah, king of Judah, in the 
valley of Megiddo, B.c. 610, by Pharaoh-necho, or Necho, as 
it is written in the hieroglyphies ; the capture of Sidon by 
Pharaoh-hophra, B.¢c. 595, and the subsequent dethronement 
of that monarch, after he had been unsuccessful against Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, B.c. 570. 

The first event of importance noticed by the profane writers 
is the invasion of Egypt by a savage race, who overran the 


whole country and partially subdued it, establishing them- 


selves for a long time in the lower and middle portions. This 
is the dominion of the shepherd-kings, the Hyksos, as they 
were called; the king of Thebes was the chief instrument in 
driving out these invaders, having entered into an alliance with 
the other kings of Egypt for that purpose. Soon after the 
expulsion, it is supposed that the various states and kingdoms 
into which the country had been previously divided became 


united into one empire, and that the brilliant period of Egyp-_ 
tian history commenced. Professor Heeren dates it between — 


1500 and 1600 z.c.; “ata time,” he says, “when we have as 
yet heard of no great empire in Asia, when as yet Phoenicia 
possessed no Tyre nor the commerce of the world; when the 
Jews, after the death of Joshua, remained weak and incon- 
siderable; and when the obscure traditions of the Greeks 
represent that nation as but little removed from barbarism. 
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There can be no doubt, therefore, but Fey pt ranked at this 
time as the most civilized country of the known world, at least 
as far as the Indus; and for succeeding centuries no one could 
enter the lists with her, or cause her any dread; and thus 
through a long period of tranquillity she continually increased 
and prospered, till she attained that pitch of greatness which is 
not only set forth in the narratiyes of antiquity, but displayed 
in her own monuments. The first symptoms of decay are dis- 
cernible towards the beginning of the eighth century before 
the Christian era, the period at which a little light breaks into 
her history, and we may therefore conclude with much pro- 
bability that this golden period lasted from seven to eight 
centuries.” The most prosperous period of this * golden age” 
is that in which Egypt was ruled by the kings of the much 
talked-of “eighteenth and nineteenth ipnastica,” or dynasties 
of Theban monarchs ;-and it is to this period that we are to 
refer the greater pest of the monuments still existing at 
Thebes, and, indeed, of all those which belong to what is_ 
deemed the age of genuine Egyptian architecture. 

That this singular nation had attained a high degree of 
refinement and luxury at a time when the whole Western world 
was still involved in barbarism there can be no question; and 
this high state of material civilization was attained under 4 
system of institutions and policy which resembles in some ~ 
respects those of the Hindoos. It was a monarchy based upon 
an all-powerful hierarchy. The inhabitants were divided into 


a kind of hereditary castes, the first. of which consisted of the 


priests, who filled the chief offices of the state. They were the 
depositaries and the expounders of the law and the religion of 
the country. They monopolized the principal branches of 
learning; they were judges, physicians, architects. Their 
sacred books, like their temples, were not open to the vulgar. 
They had a language, or at least a writing, peculiar to them-' 
selves. The king himself, if not of their caste, was adopted | 
into it, was initiated into the-my steries, and became bound by 
its regulations. the py were nts from all duties, and 
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a large portion of land was set apart for their maintenance; 


and we read in Genesis that when Pharaoh in a season of 
famine bought, by the advice of Joseph, all the land of the 
Egyptians on condition of feeding them out of his stores, 
“only the land of the priests bought he not, for the priests had 
a portion (of corn) assigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their 
portion which Pharaoh gave them, wherefore they sold not 
their lands” (xlvii. 22). The testimony of the Scripture is 
here perfectly in accordance with that of Herodotus and other 
historians. 

The decline of Egyptian greatness commenced with the 
successful invasion of the Ethiopian king, Sabacon, about 800 
p.c. The ravages of the Ethiopians were followed by the 
destructive conquest of the Persian king, Cambyses, B.c. 525; 
the dominion of Persia was upheld, though with difficulty, till 
B.C. 332, when it was supplanted by the rule of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, the famous Ptolemies; but these, in 
their turn, gave way before the rising strength and ambition of 


the Romans, by whom the ancient kingdom of -the Pharaohs 


was degraded into an obedient province, thirty years before the 
Christian era. Egypt remained a Roman province till about 
A.D. 640, when it was invaded and taken by the Moslems; 
afterwards it was seized by the Mamelukes, under whom the 
country suffered more than during any other period of its 
history. In 1517, Selim I., the Ottoman sultan, advanced into 
Egypt, defeated the Mamelukes at the battle of Heliopolis, and 
caused Toman Bey, the last of their kings, to be hanged at 
Cairo. Selim abolished the dynasty but not the aristocracy of 
the Mamelukes, and Egypt, though nominally subject to the 
Porte, continued to be governed as a republic by the Mame- 
luke aristocracy, with a pacha at their head, who often openly 
revolted against the Porte, till the French invasion of 1798, 
when Bonaparte, under the pretence of delivering Egypt from 


the yoke of the Mamelukes, took possession of the country. . 


The English sent an expedition in 1801 to aid the Porte, which 
drove away the French, and restored the Pacha appointed by 
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the Sultan.. The Mamelukes and the Pacha, bein could. 
not agree; scenes of bloodshed and treachery took place, and. 
at last the late Pacha, Mohammed (Ali, contrived to collect. 
most of the beys with their principal officers within the citadel. 
of Cairo, under pretence of an entertainment, where he had 
them massacred in March, 1811. A few escaped into Upper. 
Egypt, from whence they were driven into Nubia, and being 
also driven from thence in 1821, the few who survived took 
refuge in Darfur. Thus ended the Mameluke power, which 
had ruled over Egypt for more than four centuries. 

In 1250, when the Mamelukes deposed their rulers and 
usurped the command of Egypt, a mode of government the 
most singular and surprising that ever existed on earth was 
established and maintained, Each successive ruler was raised 
to supreme authority from being a stranger and a slave; no 
son of the former ruler, no native of Egypt, succeeded to the 
sovereignty ; but a chief was chosen from among a new race of 
imported slaves. When Egypt became tributary to the Turks 
in 1517, the Mamelukes retained much of their power, and 
every pacha was an oppressor anda stranger. During all these 
ages every attempt to emancipate the country, or to create a 
prince of the land of Egypt, has proved abortive, and has often 
been fatal to the aspirant. The profound ignorance of the 
inhabitants, their complete degradation, their utterly abject 
condition, it may be said, equally prevents them from perceiving 
the causes of their evils, or applying the necessary remedies. 

Egypt is surrounded by the dominions of the Turks and of 
the Arabs; and the prophecy is literally true which marked it 
in the ubies of desolation—‘ They shall be desolate in the 
midst of the countries that are desolate, and her cities shall be - 
in the midst of the cities that are wasted ’’ (Ezek. xxx. 7): 
Herodotus, that eminent author, styled the Father of History, 
who flourished in the fifth century B. c., describes Egypt as 
_ both by nature and art the most fruitful of all lands, and con- 
taining more wonders than all other regions. Egypt is still 


full of wonders, though its ancient cities and temples are n0W 
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in ruins. Those stupendous temples, abounding with massy 
and lofty columns, are profusely covered with hieroglyphics ; 
and though they were erected by mortals who had “changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and — 
creeping things,” they seem destined to pay homage to the 
only living and true God, by illustrating both the historical 
and the prophetical truth of His inspired word. Assuredly 
the desert has spread over a large portion of the once fertile 
land of Egypt. ‘The waters shall fail from the sea, and the 
river shall be wasted and dried up. And they shall turn the 
rivers far away; and the brooks of defence shall be emptied and 
dried up: the reeds and flags shall wither. The paper reeds 
by the brooks, by the mouth of the brooks, and everything 
sown by the brooks, shall wither, be driven away, and be no 
more’’ (Isa. xix. 5—7). | 
The turning far away of the rivers, or of the ancient branches 
of the Nile from their course, and the drying up of the canals, 
and consequent emptying of the brooks, which spread fecundity 
over Egypt, may be ranked among the immediate and most 
influential causes of the desolation which has spread over the - 
far greater part of Egypt. The most recent travellers in 
Egypt bear testimony to the marvellous fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies. The whole monumental wonders and antiquities of 
the land seem to have been preserved as if for the express 
purpose of evincing the authenticity and illustrating the nar- 
_ ratives of the Bible, every single allusion of which, either to the 
- circumstances of the country or of the people, is seen to have 
- the minutest consistency with truth—so strikingly so, indeed, 
as to have attracted the attention of every Egyptian antiquary ; 
and to the present day its political and natural changes, and 
lengthened depression and degradation, have most strictly - 
accorded with the declarations of the inspired seers. 
The Egyptians, at a very early period of their history, were 
excessively addicted to idolatry. This profanity and folly they 
carried to a greater height than any other people, worshipping | 
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the sun, moon, stars, men, animals, plants, reptiles, and even 
the most despicable insects. The fate of Egypt,-as of Idumma 
and of Judea, demonstrates the Bible to be no cunningly 
devised fable, but gives the most overpowering evidence that 
the prophets who foretold these things wen and wrote as they 


Egypt has, indeed, lately risen to a degree of politiéal im- 
portance and power.unknown to it for many past centuries; 
and under new rulers promise is given $f permanent improve- 
ment. Yet this fact, instead of militating against thé truth of 
prophecy, may, possibly at no distant period, serve to illustrate 
other predictions which await their fulfilment. Yet, whatever 
its present apparent strength may be , it is still but “the 
shadow of Egypt” (Isa. xxx. 2; xxxij1). Egypt, however, | 
shall not be for ever base.. “The Lord shall smite Egypt: 
He shall smite and heal it: and they shall return’ to the Lord, — 
and He shall be intreated of them, andjshall heal them” (Isa. 


xix. 22). When Jehovah interdicted : e Jews from holding 


intercourse with the ungodly Gentiles, Egypt had a partial 
exemption made in its favour. “Tho 


| 


shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian ; because thou wast a stranger in his land” (Deut. 
xxii. 7). The child Jesus himself wag conducted to Egypt 
by Joseph and Mary, and found a refuge there from the 
murderous hate of Herod, who sought : destroy Him. The 
whole earth shall yet rejoice ; and Eg pt will share in the 
blessings which are yet in store for all the nations of the earth. 
He that has smitten it will heal it. Th Lord of hosts shall | 
bless it, saying, “ Blessed be Egypt My p ople, and Assyria the 
work of My hands, and Israel Mine inher} tance” (Isa. xix. 25). 
| 
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| BY E. J. §. CLIFFORD, 
Truty November has little of floral 


ember. 


sauty with which to 


charm the eye or rejoice the wandering botanist. Still we are 
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loth even now to say “ Farewell;” and even yet perhaps we 
may discover some at least of our favourites in “ flower-land.” 
There is the never-failing daisy still left us, and the bright 
yellow flowers of the ragwort are gladdening many a dreary 
spot; the winter-flowering furze, too, is now bright with 
blossoms. Not only, however, do we miss the crowd of flowers 
which a month or two back delighted our onward steps, but 
_ the voice of the tuneful -bird now rarely bids us pause and 
listen. Yet the robin sings every day more regularly, and 
with louder notes; the skylark warbles a parting song, and 
the thrush has not forsaken the nearly leafless woods, but will 
cheer us on frosty mornings with a song as loud and as sweet 
as the strains of summer. Few as are the wild flowers left to 
us in November, we may yet gain much instruction from them. 
Besides, one can pass hours amid the banks and hedgerows, 


examining the berries, and the curiously formed seed-vessels _ 


with which they now abound. Whilst the profusion of buds 
and blossoms overpowered us, we doubtless overlooked many 
of these sources of amusement and interest for leisure time. 


In this autumnal month, so near on old winter, the pretty - 


flowers of the meadow safiron form a gay carpet in the field 
and meadow. ‘The beginner in botany might easily mistake it 
for a crocus, which it resembles, but which belongs to a different 
family altogether, and blossoms in the spring of the year. 
The Creator of this autumn flower wills that it should cheer 
the heart of man in its singleness and beauty when nearly 
every other plant has departed. A wonderful provision, which 
has been minutely explained in botanical works, and which 
would take up more space than we can well afford, is eonse- 
quently made for this purpose, causing the wandering and 
thoughtful botanist to rejoice and to give thanks unto “ Him 
who doeth all things well.” 

The poisonous qualities of the colchicum are well known. 
A single grain will produce the most injurious consequences. 
From this quality in the meadow saflron a useful lesson 
perhaps may be derived. Those who pass through the fields 
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in autumn, which are empurpled with tts flowers, and where 
sheep and cattle graze, will notice that these graminivorous 
animals avoid grazing upon the “ tube-root,” they shun— 
“The baneful juice | 
Which poisonous colchian glebes produce.” 

Instances frequently occur of pastures being eaten down 
nearly bare, and the grass closely cropped even under the 
leaves, but not a flower or leaf of this plant taken. Young 
ealves (who are what the author of the “Recreations of a 
Country Parson”’ would call “very vealy’’), however, unmindful 
of warnings without doubt given by their elders of more expe- 
rience, have often been killed by feeding on the leaves and 
capsules of the colchicum in the spring. 

The water-horehound, or gipsywort (Lycopus Europeus), is 
a pretty-looking flower, which chiefly affects sandy ground on 


the banks of ponds or streams; prized, perhaps, the more 


because those flowers which have charmed us in similar places 
in past months, have “ done their day’s tasks lovingly,” and are 
mostly gone to rest beneath the earth. ‘Let us remind the 
young botanist (who sometimes pries after his favourite flowers 
without much regard to personal safety) of what Thelkeld 
wrote in years long past about the gipsy tribe, “ those strolling 
people ¢alled gipsies, who do dye themselves with the juice of 
this plat, the better with their tanned looks and swarthy skins 
to bubble the credulous and ignorant by the practice of magi¢ 
and fortune-telling, they being in sooth the sink of all nations, 
living by rapine, filching, pilfering, and impostures.” Rather 
hard on this “ strolling tribe,” is he not, reader ?- 

Many and beautiful are the mosses now spreading over the 
earth in woodland, field, and meadow. Even the humblest 
species that grows on the cottage thatch or wall, in moist 
shady woods, or about the roots of trees and hedges, shelters 
some tiny insect that finds therein a home and a store of food. 
The dotted fringe moss is a very beautiful kind just now. It 
should be sought in marshy places, on the roots of alders and 
water-loving trees, where it <ien ana in. ag patches, and the 
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leaves have occasidnally a\ scarlet rib. Bogs in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, we read, are its favourite growing-places, 
and there the pretty brotherhood obtain their fullest develop- 
ment. The broad and inversely egg-shaped leaves are ele- 
gantly varied with small dots. 

The revolving fringe moss is another beautiful inlociee (7. 
hygrometrica). \t is common in woods and on heaths, on 
garden walks, old trees and walls, among decayed wood, ari 
where coals and cinders have lain. In December this same 
moss may be discovered, very small, and nestling close to the 
ground; with fine oblong leaves, from which young fruit- 
stalks project, like fairy spears. In January the four-sided 
and straw-coloured veil appears, in February and March cap- 
sules become apparent, and ripen in April and May. So does 
the tiny moss, reader, gradually progress until its final develop- 
ment. Six months are witnesses to its first emerging and 
proceeding through various changes till its final perfecting by © 
soft showers and warm sunbeams. Then it is that the vital 
principle is fully developed, and if the fruit-stalk be moistened 
at the base the head makes three or four revolutions, but if at 
the upper portion it turns the contrary way. Spiral fibres are 
thus assigned to the revolving fringe moss,——they answer the 
same end as those of the water-lily, and many other plants. 

Full many, besides those noticed, are the mosses of dreary 
November. They look exceedingly lovely in the early morn, 
as the golden autumn sunshine is beginning to dissipate the 
frost, for they sparkle as with “living diamonds,” and their 
bright green tints are delightful to behold, when so “little else 
is green beside.” It would, perhaps, be very difficult to esti- 


mate the value of mosses as a whole. The trees are defended _ 


by them from the winter’s cold. Thousands of insects live on 
these plants, and hide beneath their shelter during the winter 
months, and the bird whose song gladdens the summer wood 
gathers the moss for his nest, We are told, too, that the 
farthest and dreariest spot of earth which the foot of man has 
traversed was found decked with some moss plants. When 
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mosses have ceased, therefore, vegetation is at an erld, and the 


snow dwells, perpetually on the high mountains or northern- 
most point of land. 

The winter-green, or “ hye as it is sometimes called, 
occurs now. All of the “winter-greens,” with the exception 
of the serrated (P. secunda), are children of the summer and 
spring, but this fair plant, with its somewhat dense clusters of 
white and drooping flowers, belongs to autumn, and. renders 
cheerft} many ,a stream-side or damp bank in woods till the 
comméncement of chill winter. And truly stern old winter 


- will soon be upon us, reader. Our excursions after flowers, 


which have rejoiced our hearts during the summer months, 
when we sought the deep recesses of the wood or forest after 
rare and greatly prized species, must cease shortly now. Let 
not our interest, however, cease with them. Let us rather 
look forward with anxious expectancy to the coming spring- 
time, when all nature shall brighten up again, and appear, as 
it were, in holiday dress. Now, however, we are compelled to 
view the death of our favourites, which have gladdened rural 
scenes inthe pastsummer. O God, Thy powerful hand alone it 
is that has called these gems from the earth, Thy fingers alone 
that have painted them with so many brilliant hues! Give us 


to be content, therefore, when Thou withdrawest them from 


our eyes for a while, and may we learn more to prize them — 
when Thou dost shower them upon us in the coming year. — 
Thine be the thanks and glory alone, both now and ever, for 
these and all other good gifts. 


© Where is the pride of summer, the green pride,— 
The many, many leaves all twinkling? Three 
On the mossed elm, three on the naked lime, — 
Trembling,—and one upon the old oak tree.”’ 
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“‘Wuat man is there that knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians 
is a worshipper of the great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell down 
from Jupiter ?’’ (Acts xix. 35). 

At the time of Paul’s visit to'Ephesus that city was the largest and most 
renowned in Asia Minor. It was surrounded by precipitous hills, which 
enclosed the plain on which Ephesus stood, and its spacious harbour 
accommodated the vessels of merchants from all parts of the world. 
Ancient writers speak of it as the best and most glorious of cities, and 

4 one of the eyes of Asia, Smyrna being the other. But the chief distinction 
' “of Ephesus was its famous temple of Diana, which was accounted one of 
the seven wonders of the world, and which drew devotees and pilgrims from — 
all parts to worship at the shrine of the goddess. It was said that the sun 
in all his course through the heavens looked down on nothing so glorious. 
It was built of marble from the quarries of Mount Prion, which was remark- 
able for its brightness and purity. The temple that Paul visited was the 
second that had been built in Ephesus, the first: having been destroyed by 
fire. This temple was 220 years in building; all the states round about 
contributed to its erection, and the most eminent artists of that age assisted 
in decorating it. Its length was 425 feet, and its breadth 220 feet. The 
shrine of the goddess was surrounded by a colonnade, open to the sky, of 
127 columns of Parian marble, each 60 feet high, and weighing 150 tons. 
Of these pillars 36 were curiously sculptured, and the rest were polished. 
Each pillar was the gift of a king. ‘The temple was beautified inside with 
cedar, cypress, gold, jewels, and precious stones; the roof was supported 
_ with columns of green jasper. In the sixth century the Roman emperor, 
Justinian, built the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and he removed _ 
to it entire eight of the pillars from the temple of the Ephesian goddess. — 
The temple had already been ravaged by the Goths, and its chief moveable 
glories had been taken away. A Christian church was formed here, and 
- for a time “it had patience, and laboured, and fainted not ;”’ but it fell from 
its first love ; a warning was sent (Rev. ii. 1—7), but disregarded, and now 
the candlestick is removed out of its place, -and Ephesus is a complete 
desolation. ‘A few unintelligible heaps of stones,”’ says Arundell, “ with 
some mud cottages untenanted, are all that remain of the great city of the 
Ephesians. Even the sea has retired from the scene of desolation, and a 
pestilential morass, covered with mtd and rushes, has succeeded to the 
waters which ‘bronght ~ the ships laden with merchandise from every 
country.” 
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Anecdotes of Animals. 
MONKEYS. 


No class of animals presents greater variety than the monkey tribe, 
especially those of the smaller kind, All tropical countries swarm with 
them, and ‘there is scarcely a forest that is not inhabited by a race of 
monkeys distinct from all others. The monkeys of different woods will 
not intermix, but rigorously observe a separation. ‘They are all, however, 
very much alike in their love of mischief; and when they take possession 
of a forest they can drive even the lion and tiger from it. Should either 
of these beasts dispute the possessidn, the monkeys carry on war from the 
tops of the trees, and by their agility escape capture. Even birds are 
subject to ejectment, for the mischievous monkeys rob their nests, and 
when fed to the full will throw all remaining eggs to the ground. When 


man ventures to enter their dominions the whole colony is speedily informed 


of the intrusion, and war is at once declared. The monkeys attend him 
wherever he goes, and throw at him whatever withered branches they 
manage to break from the trees. That they have means of understanding 
each other cannot be doubted. When they haye decided on plundering’ a 
sugar plantation, one of them takes his place on a tree, and acts as sentinel. 
The plunderers load|themselves with the ¢hoicest cancs, and leave on the 
field a vast quantity ‘which they ‘have plucked up and then rejected. If 
the owner approaches, the sentinel cries out “ houp, houp, houp ;” allatonce — 
the marauders thrdw down part of their load, and scamper off with the 
remainder. If hotly pursued, they leave the whole of their plunder, and 
escape to the woods for safety. Erasmus says that when visiting Sir Thomas 
More he noticed the tricks of a large monkey which was kept in a garden 
with a lot of rabbits. During his funny pranks a weasel made an attempt 
to get into the place where the rabbits were fed. After a great deal of 


labour, the weasel was on the point of succeeding, when the monkey went 


and replaced the board, so the intruder, finding he had lost his labour, with- 
drew. The inhabitants of a district in India take the following method of 
punishing their troublesome neighbours :—They place five or six baskets of 
rice a few yards apart, and a strong cudgel by the side of each. The 
monkeys approach, but being selfish and jealous, they grin. threateningly 
at each other for a time, none venturing to begin. When at last some of 
the boldest seize a handful, the opponents take. up the cudgel and drive 
them away. Thus by turns they get a handful of rice and some severe 
blows. | | 
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Quaint Quotations. 


Farrtes.—From very early times there was a general belief in fairies. 
throughout Europe. Wonderful as their powers were supposed to be, it 
was thought possible so to influence them as to make them assist man in 
some of the more mysterious arts. From the Ashmolean manuscripts the 
following is abstracted :—“ An excellent waie to get a fayrie. First get a 
broad square christal, or Venice glasse, in length and breadth three inches. 
Then lay that glasse or christall in the bloode of a white henne, three 
Wednesdays or three Frydayes. Then take it out and wash it with holie 
water and fumigate it. Then take three hazel stickes, or wandes of a yeare 
groth: pill them faire and white, and make them so longe as you write the 
fairie’s name on, which you call three times, on every sticke being made 
flat on one side. Then burye them under some hill, whereas you suppose 
fayries haunt, the Wednesday before you call her. And the Frydaye follow- 
ing take them uppe, and call her at eight or ten or three of the clock, which 
be good planetts and houres for that turne: but when you call be cleane 
in lipe, and turn thy face towards the East; and when you have her binde 
her to that stone or glasse.”’ | 

Hampton Court.—Cardinal Wolsey, in the height of his glory, bought 
a piece of ground at Hampton, and built on it one of the most sumptuous 
palaces ever occupied by man. Cavendish, Wolsey’s constant attendant, 
has given a full description of the glories of the place in a curious poem, 
from which we select a couple of verses:— _ 


‘“‘ My buildings sumptuous, the roofs with gold and byse 
| Shone like the sun in mid-day sphear, : 
Craftily entaylled as cunning could devise, 
With images embossed, most lively did appear ; 
Expertest artificers that were both far and near, 
To beautify my houses I had them at my will; 
Thus I wanted nought my pleasures to fulfil. 


‘‘ My galleries were fair, both large and long, 
To walk in them when that it liked me best, 
My gardens sweet, enclosed with walles strong, 
Embanked with benches to sit and take my rest ; 
The knots so enknotted it cannot be expressed ; 
With arbours and aisles so pleasant and so dulce, : 
The pestilent airs with flavours to repulse.” x. 
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nnibersaries 


November 3rd, 1640.—Cuartzs I. OPENED THE Lone Psu 
Charles had tried four parliaments, and had dissolved them all in anger, 
For eleven years he had ruled alone, but was at last driven to a parliament: 
this was a very short one, and was succeeded soon after by a very Jong one. 
This parliament at once liberated and compensated the oppressed, imprisoned, 
and mutilated, and then swept away the High Commission Court and Star 
Chamber, imprisoned Laud, beheaded’ and surrounded the “Tights, 
of the people with,new securities. 


November 5th, 1605.—Gunrowper Puor. Before James I. became king 
of England he made certain promises to the Roman Catholics which he did 
not afterwards keep. They were exasperated, and determined to destroy 
the royal family and both Houses of Parliament. For this purpose they.. 
secreted thirty-six barrels of gunpowder under the House of Lords, and’ — 
prepared to explode it on the 5th of November. By the good providence’ 
of God the plot was discov ered | a few: hours before the time appointed for | 


its execution. | 


November 8th, 1674. OF several years before his. | 


death he suffered greatly from attacks.of gout. In the summer of 1674 


these attacks became more alarming. He was well aware of his condition, 
but he bore the most painful attacks with the greatest fortitude and neaigna~ 


tion to the Divine will. He died on Sunday, November ®:h, 1°74, in tis 
sixty-sixth year ; and so tranquil was his departure, that his attendants were 


unable to determine the hour of his death. 


November 10th, 1605.—Guy Fawxes Torreren. —It was the part..of 


Guy Fawkes to fire the train which was to blow up the Houses of Parlia- 


ment. When seized, he was bound hand and foot and taken to the palace. 
He refused to name any of his associates, but did so after being put on the 
rack. He was executed on January 28th, 1606, and was so weak with torture 
and sickness that he was scarcely able to ascend the ladder. 


j 


November 17th, 1558.—Deatu or Queen Mary.—Mary had long been 


unhappy; she was naturally of a morose disposition; and her husband, 
after treating her with cold neglect, at last left her entirely. Her conscience 


which her bigotry had sacrificed. ‘The loss of Calais also troubled her 8 
that she said after death they might find “ Calais ’’ written on her heart. . 
November 28th, 1530.—Dearu or Canprnat Wouszy.—On a cold, dark 
November night Wolsey reached Leicester Abbey; the monks carried him 
to his bed, from which he never arose. Sir William Kingston was in constant 


attendance, and to him said the dying man, ‘‘ Had I served my God as faith- 


fully as I have served my king, He would not have forsaken me in mt grey 


also would probably trouble her when she reflected on the hundreds of lives _ 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


? 


is supplied by most 


PATENT Grocers, &¢, 
CORN FLOUR. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now signed by the Makers 
on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead of 
Brown & PoOLson’s. 


The Editor of the BIBLICAL TREASURY would 
particularly call attention to the COMPLETE INDEX 
to the first Six Volumes of that Work, which has been 
issued as a separate. publication, price 8d., and which 
will be found an invaluable guide to all those who are 
in search of Biblical Illustrations. - bsite 

Vols. I. to VII., each Is. 8d., cloth boards; or bound 
in Three Vols., 3s. each. 


Yow 
A NEW BOX OF MOVEABLE LETTERS. 
The Box, made in deal, stained and varnished, containing 350 


| separate letters, figures, stops, blanks, &., Twenty Shillings. - 
This has been prepared at a reduced price, to put it within the reach of 


those Sunday Schools who could not afford the more expensive kind. The 


§ 2umber of letters will be found sufficient to set up any text suitable for an 


infant class. 


The Box, fitted with shifting oak lid, look and key, 700 separate 
letters, figures, arithmetical and other signs, blanks, &, Fifty 
Shillings. 

This Box is suitable for weck-day as well as Sunday School instruction, being 
supplied with all the signs used in composition, arithmetic, &e., and containing — 

a larger number of letters, Ke, | 


See “Tho Letter Box and How to Use it in the Sunday School 


_F Glass,” price One Penny. ! 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 66, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, EO. 
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to H. the Princess of Wales. 


GLENFIELD 


= STARCH, 


SESS \ 


used in the Royal Laundry, j 


AND PRONOUNCED BY 


HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS 


TO BE THE 


FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, CHANDLERS Erc., Ere. 


WOTHERSPOON & Co.,, Guascow anp Lonpon. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S HYMN BOOK, 


CONTAINING 353 Hymns. 


Price TWOPENCE, in paper covers ; 3d., limp cloth ; 6d., , cloth, red edges ; 
roan, gilt. 


A LARGE TYPE EDITION 
Is in -epuigaa tee and will be published at 1s. 6d., limp leather, gilt edges. 


| 


May be obtained i in Tonic Sol- -fa or Old Notation. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S TUNE BOOK. 


1s. 4d., cloth; 1s. i gilt edges. 


GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S DAILY TEXT-BOOK. 


Containing a Scripture Portion, and Verse of a Hymn for every Day in the 
Year, with a Plan for reading the Bible through in twelve months. 


64mo., 8d., cloth, red edges. 
LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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ESTABLI 
“er SEVENTH SERIES, 
No. 72. 
THE 
AND ONWARD.” 
DECEMBER, 1867. 
€ ontents : 
VISITS TO OLD CASTLES—LYMPNE | THE LAST CHAPTER, 
CASTLE, GEOGRAPHICAL TLLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BUNCH OF KEYS. | SCRIPTURE—ATHENS. 
WAYSIDE FLOWEKS—DECEMBER, ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS— 
ANGER. THE WOLF. 
LIFE, ITS USE AND ABUSE. QUAINT QUOTATIONS. 
EGYPT—ITS MODERN HISTORY. ANNIVERSARIES-——DECEMBER. 
TITLB, PREFACR, AND INDEX. 
| 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD BAILEY. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


| | | Price Twopence. 
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SPECIAL "NOTICE. 


THE TIME-HONOURED 


S MAGAZINE 


Will now be incorporated with the justly popular 


BIBLE-CLASS MAGAZINE, 


WHICH WILL IN FUTURE. APPEAR AS THK 


BIBLE CLASS AND YOUTH’S MAGAZINE, 


For Senivr Scholars, and Young Persons generally. 
Price One 


FOR THE CHIL DREN, W ILL STILL BE PROVIDED 


THE CHILD’S OWN MAGAZINE, 
Monthly One Halfpenny ; and 


WORDS, 


weekly, One and Three pence. 


BREAKFAST 


The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general 

favourite. yorating and. sustaining, with a refined and grateful flay our 
developed by its special mode of production, this Cocva is used by thousands 
who never used Cocoa before. 


EPP’S 


“Cocoa stands far higher than tea or coffee,’ Dr. Hassall says. It is made | 


simply by pouring boiling water or milk on the preparation as sold in 4lb., 
$lb., and 1lb. packets. 


COCOA 


FOR CHILDREN’S ‘DIET. 


best quality, 


PACKETS, 84, 


_ is supplied by most 


CORN FLOUR. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” is now signed by the Makers 
on each Packet, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered inne of 


respectable Grocers, &c. 
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Visits to Oly Castles, 
LYMPNE CASTLE. 


From any part of Kent to Lympne would be an interesting 
walk for one who wished to get far away from the noise and 
bustle of city life. The place seems to be on no particular road, 
and, indeed, if any road leads to it there it must stop, for the 
brow of the hill on which the castle stands prevents all pro- 
gress in that direction. My approach was from the north- 
east, starting from Folkestone, and taking Shorncliffe Camp, 
Sandgate and Hythe in my way. It happened to be the half. 
yearly inspection at the camp, and I was allowed to indulge my 
curiosity while the men exposed the contents of their knapsacks. 
Such a collection of towels, shoes, trowsers, combs, brushes, 
&c. as they turned out made me think that a civilian would 


be as much puzzled to replace them as to arrange the works | 


of a watch. In some parts of the ground squads of recruits 
were undergoing the discipline of the drill, and I learned from 
a soldier that as soon as that exercise was over they would be 
marched off to school. On leaving the camp I went through 
Sandgate and Hythe by the side of the sea. Year by year the 
waters recede, leaving a broader belt of shingle to show where 
once they held possession. Hythe has shared the fate of most 
of the Cinque Ports, the sea has left it, and now washes a shore 
which is about a mile from the town. “It hath beene a very 


great towne yn length,” says an old writer; so it is now, — 


though much of it is “clene destroied.” I walked through its 
entire length, and, passing the school of musketry, I left the 
turnpike-road and took the most direct route to Lympne 
Castle. I was fortunate enough to fall in with a farmer from 
the Romney Marshes, who not only guided me to the castle 
but gave me much useful information about the district. ; 
frequently plough up,” said he; “ beds of 
quantities of fossils, and wherever I dig down a few feet 


come to beds of shingle.” 
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“Then, I suppose,” said I, inquiringly, “that your farm 
produces very little.’ To my surprise, he replied,— 

“Romney Marsh is quite remarkable for its fertility ; it 
produces some of the best wool and best mutton in England. 
In’ some parts of the country the land will hardly feed one 
sheep per acre, while ten sheep can be grazed.on the same 
ground in the marshes.” 

I have since learned that many of the highest families in 
Kent made their fortunes as marsh graziers. Finding me 
very teachable, my companion proceeded to instruct me in the 
history of the county. In this he was not very successful, for 
having got some of his ideas from “ The Smuggler,’ and some 
from the Archeological Socicty’s reports, he mingled them 
together, with bits from “ Rienzi,” and made a very amusing 
muddle of them. On arriving within sight of the castle I left 
my companion, and in a few minutes had walked through the 
village and was examining the old ruins.. A written notice on 
the church door informed me that there were in Lympne and 
West Uythe 670 people; but where Lympne had hidden its 
share it was diflicult to say. A few houses, a small group of 
children, and a couple of gossiping women, were all the signs J 
saw of the population. 

I walked round and round the castle, looking at it from 
every point, and anxiously seeking some one to whom | might 
propose a few questions; but I looked in vain. — Part of the 
castle is now a farmhouse, and the red-tiled roof and modern 
chimney rise up in the very middle of the fortress with as 
much .importance as if they had always been related to the 
-ancient buildings among which they are placed. The old 
castle was decorated very plentifully with ivy, which being in 
full flower \added greatly to the ancient appearance of the 
place. Lympne Castle was doubtless very large in days 
gone by. Mauch of the farmyard is enclosed by remains of 
‘the old wall, and far beyond the yard it is easy to trace 
‘lines which enclose about four acres. Parts of the founda- 
tions have at different times given way, and large blocks of 
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the building have been pronoun down the hill, where they 
still lie. 
_ Leland, an intelligent traveller of the sixteenth century, 
says, “Ther remayneth at this day the ruines of a stronge 
fortresse of the Britons, hangging on the hil, and cummyng 
down to the very fote. The cumpase of the forteresse semeth 
‘to be a x acres, and be likelehod yt had sum walle beside that 
streechid up to the very top of the hille.”’ 
Britons ever had a fortress here is not easy now to determine ; 
but the present ruins are undoubtedly those of a Roman sta- 
tion. When the Romans built Lympne Castle the sea washed 
over the immense area now known as Romney Marsh, and 
came up to the very foot of the hill on which the castle was 
built. It was a Roman port, and was known among them as 
Portus Lemanianus, the fort being placed in the best position 
for guarding the harbour; now, however, the sea is far enough 
off. 1 sat on the brow of the hill, under the shadow of the 
‘fortress, and looked over a flat area of 35,000 acres, so well 
known as Romney Marsh: far away it stretched to the south 
and east, and was sprinkled all over with sheep. On the 
border fringing the sea I counted thirteen martello towers : 
these form part of that line of coast defences which reaches 
from the east of Folkestone to Pevensey Bay, in Sussex. They 
were erected during the ministry of Pitt, and were specially 
intended to protect the south coast against the French. Be- 
tween the coast and these martello towers runs another kind 
of defence, known as the military canal. It commences three 
or four miles to the east of Lympne Castle, and winds atong 
the foot of the hill through the marshes for about twenty 
miles. It. too, was designed to var the French out of the 
country, but the sea has receded so far since then that there 1s 
now abundant room for an invading army between the canal 
and the sea. Having’ gazed long enough at the pee I 
attempted to make a closer acquaintance with the side 
Over the farmhouse door there had formerly been a poreh | 
the walls numerous loopholes were bricked up ; in the rounc 
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tower several still remained open, and out'of one of them some 
straw was hanging, thus telling of the use to which the old 
place is put at present. Hoping still to find some signs of life 
I ventured into the farmyard, and made a commotion amongst 
the pigs and fowls. Seeing a farm servant cross the yard I 
followed him, but he vanished through a door, and I failed to 
catch him. I did at last find a labourer, who told me that 
visitors were not allowed to examine the inside of the place ; 
that there was nothing to be seen if they did get in; and that 
the round tower consisted of two stories inside, both of which 
were used as granaries. Being thus disappointed of a look 
inside, | further examined the outside, and found it in such a 
state of preservation that the description of Leland, written 
300 years ago, is exactly true at the present time: “ The old 
walles are made of Briton’s brikes, very large and great flynt 
set togyther almost indissolubely with morters made of smaul 
pybble, the walles be very thikke ; and yn the west end of the 
castel appereth the base of an old towre.” It is important 
that any person desiring to visit the castle, or to obtain 
information about it, should notice that in books it is often 
called Stutfall Castle, and on the south coast its common name 
is pronounced “Zim.’’ On leaving the castle I went down the 
hill and visited some ruins which lie about half a mile to the 
east. They are utterly neglected, and are in such a state that 
it seems very dangerous to walk amongst them; the walls 
were originally very thick and strong, but now cracks and 
overhanging blocks threaten the fall of the ruins on the least 
provocation. I could obtain no information whatever in the 
neighbourhood, but I have since found that the place was for- 
merly called Shipway, and that assemblies of the Cinque Ports 
were held here, and the Lord Wardens sworn into office. 
Here also, “Prince Edward, the sonne to King Henrie the 
Third, exacted of the Barons of the Five Portes their oth of 
fidelity to his father, against. the mainteiners of the barons’ 
warre.”’ W. H. 
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Che Bunch of Kevs. 


CHAPTER XIT, 


JANE wrote home for Susan, telling her aunt that Mrs, Sin- 
clair wished her to put off her holiday for six weeks, but saying | 


nothing of what had happened. 

“Tf I stay and mistress is satisfied with me,” said Susan, “IT 
shall tell father and mother all about it, and I shall beg mother 
to be more strict with the others about taking little things.” 
And Susan kept her word. c. 

‘She conducted herself so correctly and well, that her mis- 
tress expressed her pleasure at the improvement in her in 
every way. The disgrace had, in a great degree, subdued 
Susan’s haughty manner, and brought down her pride and 
confidence in herself. I need not describe the visit to Briars- 


wood and the delight with which her parents received her, — 


and noticed how she was grown and improved in the two 
years which had passed since she left them. She told them of 
her excellent situation, and that she was likely to remain, and 
when they praised her it was hard to tell how she had nearly 
lost her character, but she did tell them, adding as she finished 


her sad account, “Oh mother, please make Johnny and the. 


others tell the truth and be honest, like Jane’s little brothers 
and sisters are taught to be. Oh it’s better to punish them 
and beat them now than for them to grow up to do as I did 
and be so unhappy; and oh mother, I shall always love Jane. 
I might have lost my place after all if she hadn't talked to me 


as she did.”’ 
Many young people of seventeen might say, “ what good can 


I do, I can’t make people better.” | 

My young readers, it is not you, it was not Jane that did 
the good or made her cousin better, it was the religion that she 
loved and followed that did it all. It was this that made her, 


' timid and gentle as she looked, strong enough to influence a | 


proud, haughty girl like her cousin Susan Saunders. 
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Jane’s turn came at last. She had saved a certain portion 
of her wages to put with the savings of her brothers and 
sisters at home. Perhaps she had never felt happier in her 
life than on*tthe bright June morning when she stood on the 
platform of the New Wandsworth Station waiting to join her 
father and brothers in a visit to the Crystal Palace. She had 
written by Miss Sinclair’s directions to him, telling him which 
way to go, and what omnibus to take on the arrival -of his 
train at Bishopsgate. The new station at Victoria had not 
been long opened, but Stephen Butler was an intelligent man, 
and he followed the directions so well that on his arrival at 
the Wandsworth station there stood his daughter, ready to 
accompany him. As he looked out of the carriage window 
he recognised in a moment the dark eyes so like his own, 
and the neatly braided hair, but Jane looked to him so much 
like a lady in her lilac cotton dress, straw bonnet trimmed 
with ribbon of the same colour, and black shawl, that he 
fancied he must be mistaken till she spoke. Jane was not 
dressed beyond her station; she wore neither flowers nor 
flounces, but she had a neat, tasteful way of putting on the 
plainest dress which gave her almost a ladylike appearance. 
I need not describe Jane’s delight at all she saw in that 
beautiful fairy Palace; her father perhaps, as'a gardener, was 
more attracted by the flowers in and out of the building than 
anything else, although they had not, in the grounds, reached 
the present gorgeous appearance. Then came the journey | 


home, the pleasure of seeing all the dear ones so grown and so 


delighted to see sister Jane. Her description of the Palace 
and the delight of her young brothers made Tom more than 
ever anxious for his visit. Mrs. Butler was at first unwilling 
to leave her daughter, but Jane urged her to go, and her eldest 
brother would have been terribly disappointed had he been 
' prevented from seeing all the wonderful sights described by 
the rest. But we have only to do with Jane’s history, and 
so we must pass over the delightful descriptions given by them 
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all to the boys of their acquaintance, and follow Jane back to 
her place at Clapham. 

It had been a happy week. She had visited her aunt. 
Susan’s mother, and told her how steadily Susan was going on. 
She had seen Miss Thornton and thanked her for the kind 
recommendation she had given her, and told that lady all about 
the ladies with whom she lived, and their very great kindness 
to her; altogether it was a delightful week. When she 
reached Mrs. Sinclair’s on her return, Susan opened the door 
looking very grave. | 

‘“ What is the matter, Susan?” asked Jane, rather alarmed. 

“Oh, Jane,” said Susan, “ poor Mary is dead. I was with 
her when she died, and so was Miss Sinclair; I went with her 
when the message came.” 

“Poor Mary! When did she die?” | 

“Last night, about nine o’clock. Oh, Jane,” continued 
‘Susan, as the two girls went up to their bedroom together, “I 
am sure religion must be true. I should be afraid to die; but 
Mary was so happy,—as happy as you and I are when we're 
going home.”’ 

“Well,” said Jane, with the tears in her eyes, “so she was 
going home.” 


“ Ah, yes, so she said.” 
This young woman had lingered through the winter, eares 


fully attended by Dr. Adams, and nursed by her mother. 
‘Miss Sinclair frequently visited her, and would sometimes take 
Susan with her, and sometimes Jane,—often she sent them 


with some little nicety alone. c. | 
On one oceasion, not long after the affair of the buneh of 


keys, Susan had been entrusted with a dish of jelly for the — 


sick girl. The time had been. when Susan would have been 
unable to resist touching it. Now she walked steadily on, 
firmly subduing the longing to taste. = 
“Mary was a little better that evening, and a sudden impu . 
‘nduced Susan to tell her all about herself. Mary st 
attentively, and then, with the greatest gentleness, she talk 
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to Susan as only those can talk who know that a very short. 


_ time is left for them to live. One little circumstance made a 
deep impression on Susan. 


| 
“Do you know,” said Mary, “I have an uncle who is a 


policeman, and he often sees people in prison, and he told me 
there is a schoolroom in Newgate for bad boys, who are taught 
- there by the schoolmaster ; and against the wall on one side of 
the schoolroom there is a verse of Dr. Watts’s hymns, out of 
that book we used to learn when we were little children, and 
on the opposite wall there is another verse. The first is,— 


‘* Oft we see the young beginner 
Practise little pilfering ways, 
Till, grown up a hardened sinner, 

Then the gallowsends his days.”’ 


The other verse is,— 


‘* Guard my heart, O God of heaven, 
Lest I covet what’s not mine, 
Lest I take the thing forbidden, | 
Guard my heart and hands from sin.” 


“Oh, Mary,” said Susan, “ were those words really written 
up in Newgate prison ?”’ 

“Yes indeed,” said Mary, “and my unele used to talk 
about those things when I was a little girl, and it frightened 
me so I wouldn’t have touched a, thing in my situations for 
the world.”’ 


“T wish I'd been taught all these things like you and Jane 
have,” said Susan. | 

“It’s not too late now,” said i. “and you’re a happy 
girl to have such a good mistress.” ’ 

No wonder, after such conversations as these with the dying 


girl, that Susan looked so grave when she found she was really 
gone. | 


“Oh, Jane,” she exclaimed, after describing Mary’s happy 
and peaceful death, “I will never, never forget what I have 


learned at Mrs. Sinclair’s ; and I shall bless God to my last 
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hour that I was found out when I tried Miss Herbert’s bunch 


of keys. 

Susan and Jane remained at Mrs. Sinclair’s long after Miss 
Clara’s marriage. At the end of two years Susan herself 
married a respectable young man engaged on the railway ; but 
Jane remained for some years afterwards the faithful and 
attached attendant upon Mrs. Sinclair, through her declining 
years. She was with her when she closed her eyes in death; 
blessing the sorrowing young woman, who felt she was losing 
the best of mistresses. 

Jane is married herself now, and her brother Henry who 
obtained a situation as engineer on the same railway as Susan’s 
husband, resides near them. Stephen Butler often relates at 
home how proud he felt when one day he rode in a train, the 
engine of which was driven by his son. 

Stephen and his wife felt the happiness of parents who, 
having trained their children while young in the way they 
should go, prove the truth of the promise, “that when they 


are old they will never depart from it.” 
SUSANNA MARY. 


Flowers.—December. 
BY E. J. 8S. CLIFFORD. 


Tue closing month of the year is here at last, with its 
“frosty air and icebound ground.” The botanist’s season for 
the collection of floral gems is virtually at an end, for, let him 
wander where he will in rural scenes, little, indeed, will he find 
in flower during this month. Still he must not suppose that 
there is absolutely nothing worthy of his scrutinizing gaze mm 
woodland or heathland scenery. Mosses are still very abun- 
dant, and will require all the attentive examination he “" 
bestow upon them, if he purposes understanding fully t rn 
economy and structure. Besides mosses, too, there are ; e 
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numberless berries which deck the bare hedgerows with such 
varied tints. Weremember reading somewhere of a German 
painter who embodied in one of his floral masterpieces a trul y 
poetic thovfght. He introduced an arabesque of flowers, as 
emblematic of the flora of every season. It commenced with 
the crocus and the snowdrop, succeeded by summer flowers ; 
then came autumnal ones, and lastly the red berries and yellow- 
brown leaves, wherewith December crowns his hedges and the 
wild woods. Let us adopt the beauti!:) idea of the German, 
and in this, our last paper for the year, speak concerning the 
berries and brown leaves, and those elegant tufts which hang 
like drapery on the autumnal hedges in masses, enlivening the 
wayside after flowers have long vanished, anil remaining not 
unfrequently till the commencement of the present month. 
These tufts, which are really extremely beautiful, are formed 
by the traveller’s-joy, or the wikd clematis (CL velalba), 
which the stems extend to a great length, and are covered in 
duly, August, and September with numberless sweet-scented 
flowers, gradually giving place to\long, feathery, and downy 
seeds. This favourite flower ts very common jin the southern 
and western counties, espevially in chalky soils. In Kent it is 
extremely abundant, greatly enhancing the!) beauty of the 


delightful lanes so common in that fertile cbunty. Few, if 


any, of our native plants are sufliciently prominent in their 
“autumn glory” to exhibit thosé changing hues which are 
produced by clouds and sunbeams such, however, is certainly 
the case with the wild clematis, and under different aspects it 
reflects the beams of the setting sun as if “tinged with a 
golden finger,’ often catching the eloud shadows as they come 


and go. Often have we lingered along the verdant lanes of 


Kentish scenery with delight (sugh as only naturalists can 
know), to observe the striking contrast exhibited by the silvery 
tufts and the clear blue of an autumnal sky, when veiling some 
high cliff which rose precipitously behind the road, or when, 
having covered the leafless branches of some wayside tree, the 
undulating clusters were seen waving in the wind.:. Field mice 
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we read, avail themselves of the long feathery down attached 
to the seeds to render their little nests all the more habitable, 
and hence they are often found at the entrance to their holes— 


‘* For oft the little mouse 
Iiludes our hopes; and, safely lodged below, 
ITath formed his granaries.”’ 


The branches of the clematis are sufficiently strong to make 
bands for hurdles or fagots, and the whole plant is well 


adapted for covering harbours and rock-work in pleasure- 


grounds, being of rapid growth and extremely hardy. In 
France the twigs are used to make beehives and baskets; and 
those who delight to investigate the wondrous construction of 
vegetable tubes and air vessels will do well to submit a branch 
or leaf of this interesting creeper to a common magnifying 
glass, when they will be delighted with the revelation of ex- 
ceeding beauty. Village boys, though, know nothing of these 
facts ; but, having found out that air circulates freely through 
the stems, they cut long stalks from the branches, which they 
light at one end; this done, they proceed to mimic the doings 
of grave men, and, unmoved by poetic associations or legendary 
lore, pull smoke through their long, unsentimental pipes. 
Look at the mournful yew (7. baceata) springing from out 
the interstices of some rocky acclivity, grasping the firm soil, 
and spreading forth its dark branches when all other trees are 
leafless. Surely there is much of beauty in that stern ever- 
green, though poets and moralists speak only of its sable 
plumes ; for what can equal.in hue or form the bright cornelian 
berry that grows profusely. on even the slenderest twig? 
Small birds resort in winter to the friendly yew as to an open 
banquet ; they sing not those sad ditties which embody nought 
but melancholy ; their grateful songs are rather heard chanting 
the praises of One on high who careth for them, and “ who 


-doeth all things well.” 


Why is it that poets tune their harps so perseveringly to 
mournful numbers? Theirs is a glorious gift, that should 
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gladden the hearts of those that hear or read them. They are 


‘the world’s minstrels—their place is to lead the chorus of. 


universal nature which arises from grove, field, glen, and 
mountain, even when the yellow corn is gathered in, and sap- 
less branches east their summer suits; when, too, the nights 
grow cold and long, and sleety siorms career across a wintry 
sky, there is still much of gladness left, ay of pleasant sights, 
too ;—why else those beauteous berries that shine along the 
hedges, of brightest tints, that birds may readily observe them ? 

Truly the little bird acts wisely who builds her nest in the 
wildbriar tree (?. canina). The long trailing and overhanging 
branches, well armed with prickles, form impregnable citadels 
against the attacks of schoolboys searching ‘for nests. Thus 
well defended, and surrounded by the beautiful blossoms, sings 
on the grateful little bird to cheer his mate ‘while sitting ; anil 
when the quaking trees are rocked to and fro by stormy blasts, 
the little pair dwell in security and safety, supplied, too, with 
a banquet from this selfsame hospitable tree, where they first 
trilled their songs of praise to the Creator. 

The arum, or.cuckoo pint (1. hac ulatum),. may be found in 
December, and we should advise such as have not seen it to 
search for it ere it be too late. Its scarlet berries embellish 
many a lovely haunt when flowers are no more, and even its 
own foliage has long disappeared, The arum has apparently 
no masiguel locality, but-it grows very profusely in Portland, 
flourishing even upon stubble lands, and producing a very 
singular effect. | 

The common bramble, or blacktlerry (?. fruticosus), alluded 
to earlier in the year, and whose rich black fruit attracts many 
a loitering urchin, yields a delicious fare for such birds as 
remain stationary throughout the winter. Well do village 
urchins know where the blackberry best flourishes. They love 
to go forth with their small baskets to gather the ripe clusters, 
and he who looks upon them, and hears their merry laughter 
and ringing voices, might almost forget that such things as sin 
and sorrow existed in this our world. 


: 
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But we must close our remarks for chill December, and with 
them our series for the year. Gusty winds are now abroad. 
and snow-storms are careering across the fields; the heavens 


_ are covered with clouds, and men feel the icy blast which warns 


of increasing cold. But the time will come when all leaftess 
branches shall be reclothed with verdure, and flowers again 
peep forth from the dark earth. | 

We have ended our monthly labours for the year, we have 
culled our monthly nosegay of “ wayside flowers ”—let us hope 
that our readers have derived something more than the mere 
interest of the moment from our efforts. We enthusiastically 
love our science, and would fain induce others to participate in 
the joy which has filled our hearts in Nature’s lovely scenes. 
This has always been our object—let us hope we have not 
written in vain. And if the musings which have occurred to 
us, as indirectly connected with our subject, and which we have 
committed to paper, have produced higher and better thoughts 
in our readers, we shall be but too well gratified thereby. 

Oh to spread the love of nature amongst the hundreds and 
thousands of our people whose delight is in sinful or absurd 
modes of recreation! God in His wonderful providence has 
given us this glorious carpeting of flowers, readers ; and shall 
we, then, turn away our eyes from beholding it, and refuse to 
study its intricacies of beauty? Rather let us devote our 
faculties and leisure time to the examination of it, giving 
God the praise for “ flowers” amongst all His other good gifts. 
And now, readers, adieu. Spring, summer, and autumn, with 
their flowers and fruits have passed, and winter is here again. 
Other springs shall arise im wondrous, budding beauty ; other 
summers shall burst with dazzling glory upon this glad earth, 
but which of us can say certainly that we shall see them 
again? Be ye also ready, therefore, “ for in such an hour as 


ye think not the Son of man eometh.”’ 
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“ Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry ;~fox anger resteth in the bosom 
of fools.’’—Eccles. vi. 9. 


ANGER is a very humiliating passion; to see a man or 
woman degrade themselves by an exhibition of it is sad; and if 
people could view themselves under its influence they would 
stand aghast. It is for the time being a species of madness, 
and those who indulge in it are often as much to be pitied as 
those who are sufferers by their violence. There is no greater 
scourge in a house than a person afflicted with a bad temper ; 
all comfort is destroyed, all peace is at an end, no one can tell 
when it may break out, often on the very slightest provocation, 
sometimes without any provocation at all.’ A man who is 
addicted to anger becomes a doniestic tyrant; his wife is 
terrified by his fury and gradually sinks into the position of a 
slave, his children dread his return home, and rejoice when he 
leaves it, and his servants hate him. What an unenviable 
position for any human being gifted with human feelings and 

_ affections to oceupy, and at the same time, if he thinks at all— 
and people must think sometimes whether they will or not— 
he cannot but be conscious that the displeasure of the Divine 

_ Being rests upon him. The command of God is, “ Cease from 
~ anger and forsake wrath,” therefore he who in opposition 
to it persists in giving the reins to his evil temper must expect 
the punishment due to “the children of disobedience.” St. 
James gives a vivid description of the evil of an unfuly tongue ; 
he says, “the tongue is a little member and boasteth great 
things. Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth. 
And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity: so is the tongue 
among our members, that it defileth the whole body, and 
setteth on fire the course of nature ; and it is set on fire of hell. 
For every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, and of 
things in the sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind : 
but the tongue can no man tame, @t is an unruly evil full 


~ 
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of deadly poison.” This is an awful picture, but it is a true 
= and even the unhappy individual who is under the 
dominion of his own evil tongue must acknowledge its justice. 
There are some remarkable instances of anger given in the 
Bible, and the marked punishments that followed them should 
be a warning to those who forget that they are but dust, and 
lift up their puny hands against the commandments of God. 
When Moses and Aaron “ gathered the congregation together 
before the rock,” and said with presumptuous anger, “Hear 
now, ye rebels, must we fetch you water out of this rock ?” 
they committed a grievous sin, for which God punished them 
by depriving them of the joy of leading the Israelites into the 
promised land. We are told in the Psalms that on this occasion 
the spirit of Moses was “provoked” so that “he spake unad- 
visedly with his lips.” Again, in Saul’s anger against David 
he not only sought to slay him, but hurled a javelin at his own 
son Jonathan, when he tried to defend his friend by pleading 
in his behalf. His kingdom was taken from him, and he was 
slain, while David, whom he persecuted, reigned in his stead. 
How many instances do we read of and see in everyday life 
of the effects of anger; how often have people been slain in & 
sudden fit of fury, and how frequently have words been 
uttered by people when in a passion that they would give 
worlds, if they possessed them, to obliterate the remembrance 
of, but whose scorching memory can never be effaced. Even 
children from evil example, or the sinfulness of their hearts 
being left uncorrected, give way to bursts of temper that 
are perfectly appalling. We know an instance in which @ 
child in a sudden passion threw a carving fork at his nurse, the 
sharp prongs went deep into her side, and death was the sey 
People may think that they may continue to aye pe: 
temper time after time, and still be able to keep it always 


within reasonable bounds, but it is not 80. When least sa 
expect it the sudden torrent may overleap its banks and psd 


ruin around its course. We knew a gentleman 
k. d and attentive to his wife, but W ho rave tt 
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continually to the dominion of a fearfully violent temper. His 
children on such occasions hid themselves inj terror in the 
remotest® corners of the house, and the servants dreaded the 
sound of the bell. As for his wife, she sat listening patiently, 
although with a sinking heart, while he poured out the vials 
of his wrath in the wildest curses and execrations ; but still it 
always ended there; until one miserable night, when, baving 
taken more wine than usual, he became perfectly frenzied, and 
seizing his wife by the hair he dragged her down a flight 
of stairs, kicking her with his heavy boots at every step, until 
sheer exhaustion compelled him tostop. In an agony of 
terror and pain the poor wife fled from the house to the ~ 
protection of a friend, who was horrified to see her literally 
covered with wounds and bruises from the brutal conduct of 
her husband. But if personal violence is avoided, and setting 
aside altogether the exceeding sinfulness of giving way to 
anger, it is a very contemptible passion, and excites the 
ridicule of those who witness its exhibitions. We know of a 
wife who came at last to feel so thorough a contempt for 
her husband from sceing him act like a fool in his paroxysms 
of rage, that she treated him with open ridicule.| Frequently 
when boiling with passion he burst into the room where she 
was seated writing or reading. She went on calmly with 
her employment without replying, until his fury had exhausted 
itself, when looking up as though she had only that moment 
discovered his presence, she would ask quietly, “Did you speak, 

dear?’’ This generally exasperated him, so that, speechless 
with anger, he would dart from the room, giving the door 
a clap behind him that would nearly shake it ren its hinges ; 

when, with the remark, “ Exit in a rage,”’ his wife resumed her 
occupation. We think her conduct was only adding “ fuel 
to the fire,” and was therefore quite as bad asjhis; but a 
passionate man should pause and think, before he Jeaves him- 
self open to such cool contempt. There is a merchant in the 
eity of London who indulges in such flights of temper that 
sometimes his clerks cannot forbear laughing aloud; at suck 
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times he tears up his letters, dashes his books about, curses and 
swears, and literally screams with rage. How is it possible 
that they can respect such an employer? But, if anger 


strikes us as being so unseemly in a man, does it not seem _ 


even more disgraceful in a woman, who should be gentle and 
kind to all? - Solomon says, “It is better to dwell in a corner 
of the house-top, than with a brawling woman in a wide 
house.” Tobe in the house with such a woman is like living in 


a whirlwind; her husband must find himself comparatively 
-happy when he can escape from the sound of her voice, and her 


children are glad to leave a home desecrated by scenes of 
violence. We knew of such an one who, although gifted with a 
warm, loving heart, unselfish to a degree, and invaluable in 
times of sickness, lost the affection of all belonging to her from 
her awful temper, which found vent in language that defies 
description. When this temporary madness seized her, and, 
alas! it very frequently did so,—sickness could not restrain it, 
the sacredness of intense grief was violated by it, nay, the very 
bed of death was no protection from it, until at length she 
became not only the bitter scourge of her family, but a torment 
to herself, unsought for, and unloved. 

There are few who do not occasionally give way to feelings 
of anger, sometimes justly provoked, and to those we would 
address a few words from the pages of God’s book. “ Be ye 
angry and sin not ; let not the sun go down upon your wrath.’ 
The indulgence of anger often leads to cold-blooded malice and 
deliberate cruelty. The rage of Herodias against John the 
Baptist, because he righteously rebuked her sin, lay in wait 
for a fitting opportunity to revenge itself, and caused her 
to make her innocent child the medium of executing her 
vengeance. With all humility we should hear and practice 
the divine command, “ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all 
malice; and be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 


giving one another, even as 
JEAYTE SELINA DAMMAST. 
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Life, its Ase and Abuse. 


Lire is a wondrous possession. It brings with it innu- 
merable joys and pleasures; and, do what we may, we cannot 
escape from its responsibilities. Only let its duties be wisely 
and humbly discharged,: and become sources of 
ever pure delight. 


Wherever we look in the universe around us, it teems 


- with life; and wherever there is life there i is beauty. From 


the siclet breathing its fragrance out of mossy beds, to the 
forest of mighty oaks, through whose branches the winds 
sigh or surge, and where the birds build their nests,—from the 

pearly dewdrop glistening in the morning sun, to the mighty 
| ocean with its ceaseless song; from the tiny insect humming 


out its little life upon a summer eve, to the kingly eagle soar- 


ing upon strong pinions, as though to reach the sun. In 
every varied fom of outshowing, life is a thing of beauty. 
But beyond and above all Shia, incomparably grander and 
more beautiful, is the life of. man; endowed with marvellous 


-. @apacities, fraught with issues of most solemn import, and 


going on throughout the age of eternity, an enduring and 
imperishable thing. 


And this life, thus noble, beautiful, and enduring, is at the 
disposal of those who possess it, either to use or abuse. 

It is permitted us to have the power to make our life a 
thing of glory and delight, or, degrading and debasing it, to 
trail its glories in the dust and crush out its delights. 

Would that all the youth of England could but appreciate 
the value of that which they possess, —life ! The pages of the 
book are as yet blank, the record is not written ; what shall - 
be the testimony of that book when the life is done? Shall 
it tell of difficulties overcome, of evil destroyed, of character 
strengthened and beautified, of the sorrowing comforted, of 
the weak supported, of the downtrodden and oppressed up- 
raised, and of happiness and peace beaming around ? or shall 
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it tell of an empty, wasted life, passing away unwept, uncared 
for,—a vessel without helm, drifting down the stream of time 
and rolling as it drifts ? 

Alas! how often are there to be found those who are made 
to govern the things about them, becoming the mere creatures 
of circumstance, a prey to every wind of passion, allurement, 


and sin! 


_ Starting with fair prospects, having, through the care of 
those about him, received a good education, being quick and 
attractive in manner, how many a youth has frittered away the 
early years of life in the ceaseless pursuit of pleasure! Instead 
of being the master, and using pleasure as an incentive to 
fresh effort in the path of duty, he has become the slave of 
this world’s glare and glitter, and madly pursued that which 
will, after all, prove a hollow, empty sham; or becoming a 


_votary at fashion’s shrine, has bent the energies of his mind, 


and devoted all his powers to bedecking the poor perishing body. 
How many a fine intellect has become subject to some over- 
whelming passion or desire,—to wild ambition, which has led 
to acts of injustice, or at least to callous indifference to others, 
so long as the one end was gained; or to sordid avarice, which, 
gaining the upper hand, has reduced all the world around to 
a huge bank, upon whose counter there is the unceasing chink 
of coin! 
Doubtless’ the wealth and pleasures and wondrous beauties 
of this earth are bestowed most lavishly for our use. When 
we make them the instruments for asserting the authority of 
mind over body, then we apply them to their proper use; but 
when we allow them to gratify the lower part of our nature at 
the expense of the higher, then we abuse most grossly the 
good gifts of God. It is for my readers to decide now that, 
instead of being mere waifs and strays in the hand of time, 


they will bend circumstances to their will, and assert their 
sovereignty over the mere material wo 


rid about them. To 


this end let us now commence to cultivate good habits. 
Whether it be the habit of prayer, of constant reading of 
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God's word, of purity of thought, of moderation of speech, of 


kindness and gentleness of manner,—whatever it be which 
commends itself to us as the right thing to do, that let us do 
‘without flinching, overcoming obstqeles, | down barriers, 
and going ever forward. 

Having thus commenced to walk in a giv en path, let us 
resist the first temptation to depart from it: giving way once, 
we shall grow weak and weaker ; but overcoming once, we shall 
grow strong and stronger. Once getting out of the beaten track, 
who can say we shall find our way back again? once binding 


ourselyes with the fetters of inordinate love jof pleasure, of : 


selfish gratification, of sordid avarice, of ambition, or any 
other vice, they will eat arid canker into our yery souls, per- 
haps to our destruction. Well has a recent author illustrated 
the folly of giving way to a first temptation in the following 
anecdote :—‘‘ I have read somew here of an eagle in the far 
West. Soaring with steady wing he saw far below him the 
grand scenes of American nature, clothed in the first snows 
of an early winter. As he rose |higher towards the blue 
heavens, his keen eye saw floating on tke distant river, whose 
margin was already frost-bound, the|carcass of a huge buffalo. 
He paused in his upward flight, descended to settle and revel 
on this feast of corruption. He was borne calmly down the 
stream, towards the fall and the jrapids which lay below. 
Gorged with his foul meal, with drooping wing and dormant 
energies he slept on the fetid mass and amid the oozing 
putretaction, The -blood, stiffened by the frost, bound his 
feet to the remains of the carcass, and onwards war he borne 
until the roar of the cataracts thundered on his ear, He 
struggled for liberty ; his powers had been enfeebled with 
satiety, his drooping wings were bound to the frozen blood, his 
wild cries awoke the echo; he made frantic efférts to throw 
off his horrid companion ; looked up to the blue heaven he 
had abandoned. It was too late; hurried over the rapids, he 


was sucked into the boiling cataract, and dashed to destruction 
on the rocks beneath.’ e 
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My readers, there is a life beyond the present—an eternal 


life; keep your eyes fixed on that as the eagle on the sun, 


wing your flight for it, use the joys and pleasures, the duties 


and responsibilities of life as a means of attaining to it; and 
when, as you soar upward, you see the temptation below you, 
stoop not down to indulge it, lest you become satiated, and, 
borne upon the stream of indifference, your life is wasted and 
utterly destroyed. J. 8. M. 


Cguypt. 
NO. IX.—ITS MODERN HISTORY. 


_ Eeypt, as we have already seen from the deseription given of 

its former greatness, rose to be one of the mightiest kingdoms of 
the world; and it is certain that, whether we appeal to written 
history or to monumental inscriptions, there is no spot on the 


earth where the records of the human race extend so far back - 


into antiquity. It long remained a powerful country, was the 
cradle of the Jewish nation, as we know from sacred history, 
and the scene of some of the most remarkable events recorded 
in the word of God. The subject of Egypt’s overthrow and 
ruin enters largely into the predictions of the inspired volume. 
Like the other great monarchies of ancient times, it had its 
rise and fall; and at length, from being among the-greatest, it 
was doomed to become, according to prophecy, “the basest of 
kingdoms.” Its modern history fully testifies that what was 


foretold concerning it in Seripture has assuredly come to pase; — 


it clearly shows, looking at the state of the country as it now 
exists, how greatly it has degenerated from the position it once 
held—how low it has fallen. With reference to its present 
condition, owing to the misgovernment -and oppression to 
which it has been so long subjected, its population is not only 
much diminished, but has become thoroughly debased, and 80 
impoverished likewise, that, to speak of it in prophetic ima- 
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gery, Egypt is now but the “ shadow ’ ” of what it once was, 
namely, i in the times of the Pharaohs, or in those palmy days 
of its prosperity when Joseph so nbly administered its affairs 
as to be “made ruler over all the land.” ‘It is remarkable 


that both Palestine and Egypt, eauntries immediately adjoin- 


ing each other, and distinguished above all others in sacred 
history, should each have a population at present far inferior, 
numerically as well as politically, to that which they possessed 
in Scripture times. But so it was foretold in divinely inspired 
prophecy, and accordingly such is the fact. 
Egypt is generally reckoned within the limits of Africa, 
though several geographers have onsidered it as physically 
belonging to Asia. It is howeled on the north by the 
Mediterranean, on the east by the little river of El-Arish 
on the borders of Palestine and the Syrian or Arabian desert, 
which extends from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Suez, 
and from thence southwards by the west coast of the Red 
Sea, and on the west by the Libyan desert. To the south 
its boundary from the oldest time has been fixed at the 
rapids or cataracts of Assouan, the ancient Syene, which are 
formed by a number of granite rocks that lie jaer rosg the bed 
of the river. The fall of the water, however, 1s onby a few 
feet, and boats can easily pass down the rapids. But the 
political limits of Egypt have extended, both in ancient and 
modern times, further south along the valley of! the Nile into 
the country known by the general name of Nubia. The length 
of Egypt, from the cataracts of Syene, 24° 8’ N. lat., to the 
— northern point of the Delta-on the Mediterranean, 31° 
, measures on the map about 500; English miles. But the 
ength of the cultivated parts of Egypt, or Valley of the 
Nile, is considerably greater, owing to the numerous bends of 
the river, which give it a course of about 500 miles from 
Assouan to a few miles north of Cairo, where the valley ter- 
minates. This estimate is exclusive of the length of the 
Delta, which is nearly 100 miles more. The breadth of Egypt 
is difficult to determine. As to its physical boundaries, it 
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may be considered to extend from the shores of the Red Sea 
to the range of hills which bounds the valley of the Nile to 
the west ; it may even be extended over the western desert ag 
far as the Oases, which are dependencies of Egypt - or it may 
be restricted to the breadth of the cultivated land in the 
valley of the Nile and Delta, which are the only parts, excepting 
the Oases, where there is a settled population. The present 
ruler of Egypt is possessed of at least as extensive a tract of 
country as any of his predecessors of the Fatimite, Ptolemaie, 
or Pharaoh dynasties. | | 
The population in the times of the Pharaohs is supposed to 
have been about 6,000,000 or 7,000,000. At present it is below 
that number. Some years ago it was calculated at less than 
2,000,000. In this caleulation, however, the nomadie Arabs 
of the neighbouring deserts, whose number cannot be ascer- 
tained, were not included. The language of the natives is 
Arabic ; but Turkish is still the language of the government. 
The great bulk of the Mohammedan natives is of Arab stock, 
but many Copts, or aborigines, have at different times em- 
braced Mohammedanism, and numerous intermarriages have 
taken place between the Arab settlers and the Copts, Nubians, 
&e. The fellahs of Egypt have lost much of their original 
Arabian character; they are become proverbially tame .and 
servile, and are despised by the neighbouring Bedouins, who 
never give them their daughters in marriage. The townspeople 
may be considered as having attained as high a degree of 
civilization as any in the East; and ‘Cairo, it 1s said, must be 
regarded as the first Arab city of our age. There is no other 
place in which we can obtain so complete a knowledge of the 
most civilized class of the Arabs. No city, it has been also 
observed, with the single exception perhaps of Damascus, 18 80 


truly oriental as this metropolis of Africa. 7 

The climate of Egypt, during the greater part of the year, is 
During the months of October, Novem- 
e most delightful it is possible 
h wind, which blows 


remarkably salubrious. 
ber, and December, it 1s one of th 
to imagine. The khamseen, or hot sout 
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in April and May, is*pppressive and unhealthy ; and the exhal- 
ations from the soil also, after the period of the inundation, 
render the latter part of the autumn less healthy than the 
summer and winter, and cause ophthalmia and dysentery and 
other diseases. The summer heat, though great, is seldom very 
oppressive, being accompanied by a refreshing northerly breeze, 
and the air being extremely dry.’ Snow never falls, and rain 
is of rare occurrence, except near'the sea-coast. The thermo- 
meter in Lower Egypt, in the depth of winter, is from 50° to 
60° in the afternoon and in the shade ; in the hottest season it 
is from 90° to 100°, and about, ten degrees higher in: the 
southern parts of Upper Egypt. The climate of Upper Egypt, 
though hotter, is more healthy than that of the lower country. 
When the plague visits Egypt it is generally in the spring, 
and this disease is most severe in the period of the khamseen. 
The plague seldom ascends far above Cairo. It is most com- 
mon in the marshy parts of the country, near the Medi- 
terranean. The country having been better drained of late | 
years, and quarantine regulations adopted to prevent or guard 
against the introduction of tliis disease from other countries, 
very few plague cases have occurred, excepting in the parts 
above-mentioned, and in those parts the pestilence has not 
been severe. Ophthalmia is also more common in Lower 
Egypt than in the southern parts: it generally arises from 
checked perspiration, but it is aggravated by the dust and 
other causes, and by the neglect and filth of the natives, so 
that great numbers of Egy ptians suffer from it. When 
remedies are promptly employed, this disease is seldom alarm- 
— ing 1n its progress; but vast numbers of the natives of Egypt, 
not knowing how to treat it, or obstinately resigning them- 
selves to fate, are deprived of the sight of one or both of their 
eyes. The fellahs, from constant ‘exposure to the sun, have a 
habit of half shatting their eyes ; this i is also chatacteristic of the 
Bedouins. The nl of the wealthier classes i in the principal 
towns are substantially built, roomy, and commodious, but the 
dwellings of the lower orders, especially of the peasants, are 
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of a very mean description, being mostly built of unbaked brick 
cemented with mud. Many of them are mere hovels. Most 
of the villages of Egypt are situated upon eminences of rub- 
bish, the materials of former buildings, and thus rise a few 
feet above the reach of the inundation : they are surrounded 
—_by_palm trees. | 
The soil of Egypt is luxuriant, even to a proverb, owing 
to the annual inundation of the Nile. Dates, plaintains, figs, 
and a variety of other fruit, are in great abundance, and the 
meadows yield the richest pasture in the world. Egypt, under 
a liberal government, and with good management, may supply 
her natural wants, and send annually a thousand ships abroad 
with her superfluous productions. The agricultural produce of 
Egypt consists of the following winter plants, which are sown 
after the inundation and are reaped in about three or four 
months after:—wheat, barley, beans, peas, lentils, vetches, 
lupins, clover, flax, coleseed, lettuce, hemp, cummin, coriander, 
poppy, tobacco, water-melons, and cucumbers; and of the 
following summer plants, which are raised by artificial irriga- 
tion by means of water-wheels and other machinery: doorah, 
Indian corn, onions, millet, henneh, sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, 
indigo, madder. Rice is sown in the spring and gathered in 
October, chiefly near Lake Menzaleh.. Of the fruit trees, 
which grow mostly in gardens near the principal towns, the 
mulberry and Seville orange ripen in January, apricots 1 
May, peaches and plums in June, apples, pears, and caroobs at 
the end of June, grapes at the beginning of July, figs in J uly, 
prickly pears end of July, pomegranates and lemons in 
August, dates in August, citrus medica in September, oranges 
in October, sweet lemons and banana in N ovember. The poor 
fellah, or farmer, who cultivates the soil, derives but little 
benefit from the prodigality of nature ; he is compelled to Pay 
a heavy land-tax, another tax to government for the use 0 
the water-wheels, besides additional taxes and exactions of i 
the Copt scribe, and the Turkish officers, an 
ed to sell a portion, or the whole, of the pro- 
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duce of his land to the government at a fixed price, and to 
carry it to the granary at his | own expense. The fellah, to 
supply the bare necessaries of life, is often obliged to steal/ 
and carry secretly to his hut as much as he ean of the produce 
of his own labour. Hé may either himself supply the seed 
for his land, or obtain it as a loan from the| government ; but 
in the latter case he receives hardly three- fourths of what he 
pays for, the remainder being stolen by the subordinate officers. 
Mohammed Ali dispossessed all the private proprietors through- 
out his dominions, :: \ing to each, as a partial compeusation, a 
pension. for life, so that ‘the farmers became, his own tenants, 
and ‘entirely at his mercy. The gov ernment! of Egypt is still 
absolute in the str’ test senseof the word. Two great burdens 
under which the people groan it|seems are an enormous tax- 
ation and an oppressive conseription ; by mens of the latter. 
they are liable to be torn from their homes and families at. 
any moment. Politically, an Egyptian has ho rights; for his 
person or his property he has no security, anil, except the will 
of the Pasha, no law. He is oppressed, and he submits tu the 
oppressor. ‘To relate all the wrongs and hardships he has to 
endure, would be but to show how utterly) prostrate is his 
eondition ; it has been said; he could not suffer more and live. 

“Were I asked,” says one traveller, “ where I have seen 
humanity in its lowest form, I would at once|reply, i in Egypt. 
There is a dejectedness in the cquntenance of an Egyptian, 
of the common class, I have not ‘seen in any other people.” 

The mode of living among the lower orders combines every- 
thing that meanness and wretchedness ca imply. The 
dwellings of the fellahs, and even'of the townspeople, are in 
keeping with the appearance of their inhabitants, being for the 
most part mean and miserable hovels, literally “houses of 
clay.” In the Egyptian villages,jas may be seen during a 
voyage from Cairo to Alexandria, and as one writer describes 
them, “the houses are huddled together, are of unbaked clay, 
and look like so many beehives. |... All the children 
were running about entirely devoid of clothing, 5 ea 
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peasants in general seem intolerably indolent, and groups of 
them are everywhere lying under the trees. An Italian fellow- 

passenger, who had resided in Egypt twenty-five years, gave it 

as the result of his experience, that without the strong hand 

of power the population would do nothing. Bread and onions 

being their food, when these were obtained they had got all 

that they asked for. They would leave their fruitful land to 

barrenness, and would prefer sleeping under their trees to the 

simplest operation of agriculture in a soil that never requires 

the plough.” All this may be true ; but it would be an injustice 

to human nature to suppose that man, in any country, would 

prefer dirt, poverty, and idleness, to comfort, activity, and 

employment, where he could be sure of possessing the fruits 

of his labours. But where the unfortunate peasant is liable 

to see his whole crop carried off the land, at the pleasure of 

one of the public officers, or the land itself torn from him, or 

himself or bis son carried off by the conscription, how can we 

be surprised if he should think it not worth the while to | 
trouble his head or his hands about anything? Give him © 
security, and he will work ; give him property, and he will keep f 
it; and give him the power of enjoying his gains in defiance 


of the tax-gatherer, and he will exhibit the manliness and 


perseverance which Providence has given to all. 

There is hope, however, it appears, of brighter and better 
days for Egypt. After being so long the most abject of 
nations, and the perpetual slave of a stranger, Egypt, we 
are told, seems rapidly approaching to European civilization, 
andZher associations with Englishmen, and her English 
alliance, may yet be prepared to take a high place among the 
regenerated governments of the world. | Her agricultural 
resources are immense. She once fed three times the number 
of her present inhabitants, and exported largely at the sane 
time. She could do the same again. All that is wanted is 
good government, and with regard to the present 48 there 
is ground for supposing that he is likely to avoid at least many 


of the errors of his predecessors. He is enlightened and 
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liberal. Let. him take the first steps Sewedde establishing an 


independent proprietorship of land, and securing to the culti- 
vator a fair proportion of the fruits of his labour. Let him 
remedy the evils of a capricious and extravagant taxation; 
encourage, protect, and leave free the industry of the country ; 
establish, not in theory only, but}in practice, the full liberty of 
conscience, and smile upon all efforts to educate and elevate 
the people, and there is not a country in Europe, it has been 
remarked, which would repay good treatment on the part of 
its governors, by yielding a quicker and larger return, exhibit- 
ing a more rapid and more stable growth ‘of national pros- 
perity. The opinion undoubtedly seems to be gaining ground 
that a brilliant future for that layd hes not far off; the seeds 
of improvement are being sown which, it is hoped, will be the 
means of emancipating her from \the thraldgm in which she 
has been’ so long held; and Egy pt, it is expected, will yet rise 
again and flourish, enter upon a new and pfosperous career, 

vindicating it may be thereby her ancient birthright as the first- 
born among the nations. But apart from mere human specu- 
lation, the time, it may with certainty be said, is advancing 
when Egypt will be greatly fav oured, yea, be, signally blessed. 


This we know from the sure word of promise of Him who both 


hath said it, and will also bring it to pass. |For concerning 
Egypt there stands recorded the divi ine prediction, yet to be 
fulfilled, “‘ Whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed 
be Egypt, my people.” It is also. written, “ Tn that day shall 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of 
Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And it 
shall be for a sign and for a witness unto the Lord of hosts 
in the land of Egypt: for they shall cry unto the Lord because 
of the oppressors, and He shall s@nd them ai Saviour, and a 
great one, and he shall deliver + . And the Lord shall be 


known to Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know the Lord in 

that day, and shall do sacrifice and oblation; yea, they shall 

vow a vow unto the Lord, and perform it’ (Isa. xix. 19—21). 
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The Last hapter, 


THE first chapter of the Youth's Magazine bears the date of 


September, 1805—sixty-two years ago. Its promoters then 
stated their purpose to be twofold—the religious education of 
the rising generation, and the production of a taste for reading. 
During all these intervening years its monthly issues have gone 
forth, the original purpose havi ing been steadily kept in view, 


and thus from year to year this little Magazine has been about 


its work, sowing its seeds and ministering to the wants of its 
circle of readers,—an argosy of varied treasures to instruct, 
to cheer, and bless the young. 

For many years it stood well-nigh alone, and grey-headed 
men and women of to-day remember how they looked for and 
hailed its appearance in the days long since gone by. It has 
achieved a great success in the good it has immediately accom- 
plished ; but even more by the impetus it has given to periodical 
literature for the youth of England. 

It may well be proud of its advanced age and of its numerous 
offspring: who can tell the wide-spread good it has thus 
wrought, or measure the results of the patient spirit of enter- 


prise and prayerful thought put forth by its various editors 


and contributors? 
To the memory of those departed ones whose contributions 


enriched the pages of this magazine in years gone by, and 
whose names are still famous in the world of letters—such as 
Jane Taylor and Mrs. Sherwood; to the wrifers whose tales 
have in later years conveyed much sound instruc tion in most 
pleasing forms ; to those who in any way have thus laboured in 
the common cause as essayists, historians, and poets, the thanks 
of the editor are due. He commends their example to the 
youth of to-day. The power of the pen is increasing year by 
year, and the wise exercise of that power is a worthy ambition 


worth re- 
oung men and maidens of our land. It is wo 


g its pages to its 


cording how this magazine has, by openin 
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juvenile contributors, thus seakined a faculty which has grown 
in many cases, with 1 increasing T and done good service in 
the world at large. = : 

In looking back upon its history it may he asserted without 
fear of contradiction, that it has never admitted to its pages a 
contribution the tone of which was not thoroughly wholesome, 


or which, in intention at least. “ s not caleulated to effect some 


good result. 


Then why should it be now discontinued } Magazines, like 
men, cannot live on fame. Printers and paper-makers must 


be paid, and the circle of its readers has so de¢reased as to make 


its further continuance in its! present form 4mpracticable. 
Magazines, too, seem subject tio another law of humanity, 
“One generation passes away, and another cometh.” A host 
of stalwart sons and daughters hive sprung up in recent years, 
and there seems to be no longer space for, the old paternal 
one, it thus retires—not, it is hpped, ungrapefully—from the 
field, wishing God-speed to every honest effort in the eause of 


truth: long life and health to them all, and MN clear conscience 


when they too pass away. 


Among the new generation. there is , ona son, however, of 
ripened experience (being himself some twenty years old), who 
already speaks to a large and increasing circle of admiring 
friends, who Will henceforth dle the family name, and who 
hopes to enjoy for years to come the patronage of those who 
loved the Youth's Magazine ; in dther words,|the Editor of the 
Youth’s Magazine, while thanking his contriliators and readers 
‘in the past, seeks to enlist their help in fayour of the Brble 


Class Magazine, which will hen¢eforth be issned under the 
title of the Bible Class and Fouth s Magazind. 
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Geographical Illustrations of Scripture. 


ATHENS. 


‘‘Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was stirred in 
him, when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry’ (Acts xvii. 16). 

The military supremacy of Athens had ceased long before the days when 
the apostle Paul visited that city; but it was even then the most celebrated 
city of Greece for learning, eloquence, and the politeness of its inhabitants. 
We have so full an account given of the glories of the place that travellers 
and writers have not found it difficult to deseribe the scene which probably 
met the eye of the apostle. “ He finds himself in a city of temples—a city 
‘wholly given up to idolatry.’ Statues of Neptune, Jupiter, Ceres, Minerva, 
Apollo, Mercury, and the Muses, meet his eye one after the other; porticos, 
toe, with battle-pieces painted on their walls, and bronze figures of illustrious 
Athenians. On the left is the Pynx, with its tribunal cut from the solid 
rock, guarded by a statue of Jupiter and the nymphs of the Demus. Passing 
further onwards, the statues of Conon, Epaminondas, and, most illustrious & 
of all, Demosthenes, meet the eye of the Christian pilgrim. Warriors 
were there—the commanding figures of Philip and Alexander of Macedon, 
Themistocles, and Miltiades; lawgivers were there—such as Solon standing 
in front of a portico richly adorned with the recollections of Troy and 
Marathon. Well was it said of Athens, that it was then easier to find in 
it an idol-god than a man. The market-place was a square surrounded with 
the same temple-buildings and shady porticos. Right in front were the 
rocky crags of the Acropolis, with its beautiful Parthenon. We may 
imagine what it must have been, when its magnificent friezes were all 
complete, and the statue of the goddess Minerva, from the hand of the 
creat sculptor Phidias, was inside, glittering with gold and ivory. In the 
market-place were the schools of Epicurus and Zeno, the founders of the 
Epicureans and Stoics.”’ Paul's conversation in the market-place so won 
the attention of the inquisitive Athenians that they politely desired him to 
give them a fuller account of his doctrine, and for this purpose they went 
to the top of the Areopagus, or Mars’ Hill. Here Pericles and many other 
great orators had swayed the feelings and passions of the Athenians. Paul 
had seen so much of the prevailing idolatry of the place that he could not 
avoid telling them at the very onset of his discourse of the light in which = 
he viewed their conduct. ‘Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all —— 
ve are too superstitious.” He then proceeded to unfold to them Taz 
cNkxowN Gop.’ His success was not great, but two converts are mentioned 


by name—Dionysius, the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris. : 
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Anecdotes of Sia 


THE WoLr. 


Tuere are few animals so universally detested ng s the wolf. During its 
life it is extremely dangerous, and after its death, the only part that is of 
service to man is its skin. No animal will eat the flegh of a wolf but a wolf. 
“It is every way offensive; with ajsavage aspect, a frightful howl, an 
insupportable odour, a perverse disposition, and fierce habits, he is hateful 
while living and useless when dead.’’ | Many continental countries are still 
infested with them, but the last was teen out of the British Isles nearly 
two centuries ago. King Edgar got rid of many wolves by commuting the 
punishment for certain crimes into thé acceptance of a number of wolves’ 
tongues from each criminal. 

Greatly as this animal is detested, there are cases on record in which he 
has been tamed, and has shown a surprising amount of affection. ‘A lady 
in Switzerland had a tame wolf, which seemed to haye as much attachment 
to its mistress as a spaniel. She had ocdasion to leave home for a few weeks ; 
the wolf evinced the greatest distress after her departurg, and at first refused to 
take food. During the whole time she was absent he remained much dejected ; 
and on her return; as soon as he heard her footsteps, he bounded into the 
room in an ecstasy of delight. Springing up, he plaged a paw on each of 
her shoulders, but the next moment fell backwards and instantly expired,”’ 
“A young wolf was brought up in the same manneF as a puppy, and con- 
tinued with his original owner till he was full grown. He wes then 
presented to the menagerie at Paris. For many weeks he was quite discon- 
solate at the separation from his master, who had bent obliged to travel; he 
would scarcely take any food, and was indifferent to is keepers. At length 
he became attached to those about him, and he seemed to have forgotten his 
old affections. His master returned after an abse ned of eighteen months ; 
the wolf heard his voice amidst the crowd in the gardens of the menagerie, 
and being set at liberty, displayed the most violent, joy. Again he was 
separated from his friend, and again was his grief as dxtreme as on the first 
occasion. After three years absence his master once more returned. It 
was evening, and the wolf’s den was shut up from any external observation ; 
yet the instant the man’s voice was heard, the faithful animal set up the 
most anxious cries; and the door of his cage being opened, he rushed 
towards his friend, leaped upon his shoulders, licked hig face, and threatened 
to bite his keepers on their~gttempting to separate them. When the man 
ultimately went away, 1é fel sick, was long on thé verge of death, and 


would never after permit a stranger to approach him.” | Ww. 
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Quaint Quotations. 


PRINCELY Pastimes.—After Queen Mary had kept the princess Elizabeth 
in prison for several months, she allowed her to remove to Hatfield, in Hert- 
fordshire, where her new keeper, Sir Thomas Pope, treated her with all the 


indulgence that he could. Sometimes he gratified her with some of the - 


characteristic amusements of the times. From an old chronicle we give an 
_ account of one of them :—“ In Shrovetide, 1556, Sir Thomas Pope made for 
the ladie Elizabeth, all at his oune costes, a greate and rich maskinge, in the 
greate halle at Hatfelde; wher the pageaunts were marvellously furnished. 


There were ther twelve minstrels antickly disguised, with forty-six or more” 


gentlemen and ladies, many of them knights or nobles, and ladies, apparelled 
in crimsin sattin, embrothered uppon witth wrethes of golde, and garnished 
with bordures of hanging perle, and the devise of a castell of cloth of golde, 
sett with pomegranates, about the battlements, with shields of knights hang- 
ing therefrom, and six knights in rich harneis turneyed. Att night the cupp- 
board in the halle was of twelve stages, mainlie furnished with garnish of 
gold and silver vessul, and a baseket of seventie dishes, and after a voillee of 
spices and suttleties with thirty spyse plates, all at the chardgis of Sir Thomas 
Pope. And the next day the play of ‘Holophernes.’ But the queen per- 
case mysliked these folliries, as by her letters to Sir Thomas Pope hit did 
appear, and so their disguisinges were ceased.” | 
LetTer rroM A Princess.—King Edward VI. loved his sister Elizabeth 
greatly, and on one occasion intimated that he would be pleased with her 
portrait. Elizabeth wrote a letter respecting the same, from which the 
following extract is made :—“ Like as the riche man that dayely gathereth 
riches to riches, and to one bag of money layeth a greate sort til it come to 
infinit, so methinks your Majestie, not beinge suffised withe many benefits 
and gentilnes showed to me afore this time, dothe now increase them in 
askinge and desiring wher you may bid and commande, requiring a thinge 
not worthy the desiringe for it selfe, but made worthy for your Higthnes 
request, my pictur I mene, in wiche, if the inwarde good mynde towarde 


your grace mighth as wel be declared as the outwarde face and countenaunce | 


shal be seen, I wold nor have tarried the commandement, but prevent it, nor 
have bine the last to graunt, but the first to offer it. For the face I graunt 
I might well blusche to offer, but the mynde I shal never be ashamed to 
present.”’ After many similar remarks she thus finishes her letter :—“ And 
thus I wil ende with my most humble thankes, besechinge God longe to 
to your comfort, to the realme’s profit and to my 
Maiesties most humbly 
H, 


preserve you to his honour, 
joy. From Hatfelde this 15th day of May, your 


sistar, Elizabeth.” 
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Annibersarivs, 


December 2nd, 1805.—Battie oF AUSTERLITZ. is sometimes called 
‘‘The Battle of the Three Emperors,” from their being present in the field 
the Emperors of France, Austria, and Russia. France, under Napoleon, 
gained a decisive victory over Russia and Austria, and by the Peace of 
Presburg which followed, Austria was deprived of 24,000 square miles of 
territory, and 2,786,000 subjects. 

December 6th, 1670.—Dratu or Henry Jenxrys.—Within the last two 
centuries, 109 persons have dietl at 'the age of 100 years or more. These 
cases have occurred in all parts of the world, the slaves at the West Indies 
standing at the head of the ist. Among Englishmen Henry Jenkins reached 
the most advanced age, having ended, his course after a pilgrimage of 169 
years. 

December 1683.—ALGERNON ~-Sidney was a 
republican, and as a cclonel in the parliamentteamtin y he fought against 
Charles I. He was nominated as one of the king’s judges, but had no 
hand in his death. He went abroad when Charles II. was restored, but on 
obtaining a pardon he returned in 1667. He was apprehended on a charge 
of being’concerned in the Rye House plot. Though there was no evidence 
of his guilt, he was executed in 1683. } Bad 

December 12th, 1653.—CRoMWELL 'DECLARED Potector.—Cromwell’s 
position was a very trying one: the army would not suffer him to be king, 
and the peers would not obey any one who was legs than king. He was 
made Lord High Protector, and instead of being called His Majesty was 
called His Highness. He was not crowned, but he, was girt with a sword 
of state, clad in a robe of purple, and presented with a rich Bible. 

December 16th, 1809.—Napo.ron Divorcep yrom When 
Josephine was assured that she was positively cast off by her husband, her 
anguish was such that she was borne to her own apartment in a state of 
insensibility. Her successor, Maria Louisa, never show ed her any marks of 
friendship or respeet. 

December 23rd, 1688.—James II. Edcare ED. Tucsday,.- 11th Decem- 
ber, James escaped from Whitehall.’ In crossing the Thames he flung the | 
Great Seal into the water, hoping thereby to increase the confusion he had 
already caused. After considerable delay he attempted to sail for the Con- 
tinent, but was seized, searched, and roughly handled by some Kentish 
fishermen, who supposed him to be a Jesuit, and thovight it very likely that 
he was Father Petre, “‘a hatchet-faced Jesuit,’ who was greatly detested. 

December 31st, 1460.—Batt_e or WakeErireLp Green.—At this battle, 
Richard of York, who was the rightful heir to the crown, was killed. Mar- 
garet, the wife of Henry VI., had his head placed over one of the gates of 
York, and in derision of his claim to the throne, had a paper crown placed 
on his brow. 
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